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=| T is best to confess it before starting : the 
\ J spirit of the penman is weak, the flesh is 
a ' weaker, To expect a man to chain him- 
a self to his desk in the blazing sunshine 
— and write sparkling pars. when his readers 
bes have all gone off to the country to calm their 
— overstrained nerves, is to expect the impossible. 
== Editors and magazines ought to have a rest of 
si-lent three months in the year, without a rest of sub- 
scriptions and salaries! That would just make 
==) life worth living, and settle, once for all, the 
‘st lew question of “the greatest good ” for the smallest 


number. The return to nature, which Tolstoi so 
strenuously urges, is a matter of life and death 
fora good many of us. Happily the penman is 
not yet so bad as the fully engaged musician, 
who is wont to boast that he begins teaching 
when the milk comes in the morning and goes 
on until the first bread is baked, just after mid- 
night. aie 

AnD then for those of us who cannot get off 
tothe country and the continent, there is luckily 
some of the lunacy of the dog days to amuse in 
town, Here, for example, is “The Divine 
Motherhood of Music,” a kind of. sixpenny 
heroine sect, which Miss Ellis S. Atkins has 
founded for the benefit of maudlin minds. -The 
meetings of this precious cult are appropriately 





Bins held at the “ Ladies’ Own Tea Association,” 
_— No. 90, Bond Street. What the thing is 
-—e all about I can’t tell. _ Miss Atkins is explaining 

lies the mystery in a series of six lectures, the 


puzling announcements of which are very 
properly made in the puzzling columns of 
Musical News. A secret circular has been 
issued in explanation of the conundrum, and 
fom that I learn that “the subject is taken 
from a book called ‘ The Key of David,’ reveal- 
ing the motherhood of God. The scale key of 
David is the scale of A minor. 

“With the seven notes of the scale of A minor 
are combined the seven colours and their mean- 
ings, the seven days in Genesis i., the messages 
in Revelation, the seven ledges of Dante’s 
‘Mountain of Putification,’ and many others, 
il harmonizing into one scale. The words of 
the Bible have a spiritual, a symbolical ‘and a 
literal meaning. 

“The cause of the evil of the worldis the mis- 
understanding of the second of those three 
meanings. This unified harmony of many 
sales in one reveals the. true meaning of 
symbolism. The signs of the present time are 
ilo noted as in full concord with what this 
unified harmony shows.” 

Now if any of my readers will make all this 
dear to my dense understanding, I will at once 
pesent him with that most valuable work, “ The 
History of Welsh Music before the Flood,” 
Meantime hundreds have been attending Miss 
Atkins’ lectures, and no doubt hundreds more 
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THE New York Musical Courier is reprinting 
our articles on “ Franz Liszt described by some 
of his Musical Contemporaries.” Mr. Marc 
Blumenberg, the senior editor of the Courier, is 
now in London, supervising the publication here 
of the “ European International” edition of his 
journal, which will appear during August. 

* & * 


TSCHAIKOWSKY, it seems, had a -wife, and 
very few, even of his friends, knew it, The 
announcements of his death were issued by his 
sisters ; the widow was not present at the funeral ; 
and it was only when the will was opened that a 
widow was really known to exist. To her the 
composer set apart a not over-liberal annuity, 
leaving the bulk of his possessions to a nephew. 
Tschaikowsky, it has now been ascertained, was 
married at Moscow in 1877. Unfortunately, he 
was not made to be a married man—he had not 
the disposition to bear and forbear—and so the 
little romance ended shortly in a séparation. 
The precise ground for this catastrophe no one 


a public statement, says it was because “ out- 
side influences” made the composer “ believe 
that marriage was death to his genius.” He 
parted with his wife at the railway station, and 
the last words she had from him were, ‘‘ Now 
go! God be with you !”- 

* * * 


NEXT year we are to have a grand Bach 
Festival at the Queen’s Hall, and the Bach 
Choir will be responsible for the performances. 
The first. day Bach’s St. Matthew Passion will 
be given. The second day will be devoted to a 
miscellaneous choral and orchestral concert, 
the selections being, of course, entirely from 
Bach. The third day will be given up to the 
famous Mass in B minor, which will be sung by 
the Bach Choir for the eleventh time. Sub- 
scription lists for guarantors have been opened, 
and no doubt the London public will give the 
support necessary for the carrying out of the 
proposal. It is, at any rate, high time that the 
Handel monopoly of the Festival were curtailed. 

* * *&> 


THE death of Madame Alboni; the once re- 
nowned contralto, seems to have led to some 
pretty mistakes... The similarity: of her name 
with that of Albani tripped up several composi- 
tors, with the result: that Mr, Ernest Gye was 
being offered premgture condolences on the 
death. of his wife.’ Alboni was. a pupil of 
Rossini, who taught her the contralto ré/es in 
the principal operas, with the.true_ traditions. 
She came to London in 1847, and. sang at 
Covent Garden when the Jenny Lind furor 
was depleting the exchequer. She made such 
a tremendous hit that the manager voluntarily 
raised her salary for the season from. £500 to 
£2,000; and that, of course, established her 
fame, for in music, asin other things, money 
talks. Of late years she had got so stout that 
she could not walk, unless supported by two 
men-servants. 

ot ti * * * 


can tell, but the widow, who has recently made. 


ALTHOUGH we have to import foreign hus- 
bands for our Princesses, and foreign artists to 
portray our ‘royal ceremonies, I thoroughly 
agree with one of my contemporaries in deplor- 
ing the circumstance that an English orchestra 
is never engaged for the State Ball. At a recent 
function of that kind all the performers were 


- | foreigners, and, as usual, not a single bar of 


music by an English composer was played. 
At any foreign Court the idea of habitually 
employing an alien band at State functions 
would most assuredly be scouted. 

; * * # 


THAT is a good story told of Spinelli, the 
composer of A Jdasso porto, -He offered the 
manuscript of a song to Pigna, the Milan pub- 
lisher. It was for a soprano. Pigna looked 
only at the first line of the opening page, and 
handed. back the song, to Spinelli’s utter as- 
tonishment. ‘“ My dear friend,” he said, “ there’s. 
not a woman in the world who would sing this. 
song.” The composer went away in a deep 
meditation, and then he remembered that his 
song began: “ When I! was young and hand- 
some !” 


* * * 


THE band was’ ‘playing in the interval be- 
tween two drinks. It was playing something 
familiar, but one of the drinkers could not 
“ place” the composer, and the waiter was con- 
sulted. That worthy gave a rapid glance at the 
orchestral stand, and said : “ Oh, that is by Re- 
quest, sir.” And the other man buried his nose 
in the glass, and calmly remarked, “ A new com-_ 
poser, I suppose.” The story reminds one of the 
anecdote about the Irishman and the German, 
sitting in a concert-hall with a glass of beer 
midway between them. The Teuton, com- 
pletely carried away by the music, turned to 
the Irishman, and said : “ Dot is Meyerbeer.” 
“You're a thundering liar,” said the Irishman ; 
“it’s my beer.” A chestnutty flavour about it; 
you say? Well, never mind ; we must have 
something of the kind for eighty degrees in the 
shade. 

* & * 
THE, Biillow anecdote continues to filter 
through the foreign musical journals to such 
an extent that a generation hence the eminent 
musician, is likely to be.saddled with all the 
floating wit: of ‘the day. Conrad Behrens, the 
basso, is{ the latest raconteur. Some time in 
the seventies he met Biilow in Glasgow, where 
he, had been playing with enormous. success, 
The local musicians gave him a grand banquet, 
and towards the. end of the evening, when 
every one was in high glee, this is how the little 
man rewarded his entertainers : “ Gentlemen,” 
he said, “I have the greatest, admiration for 
your concerts,and all your musical conductors 
1 have. met, in, this country. I only regret. to 
say that they resemble too much the omnibus 
conductors,. You ask why? » Because they are 
always behind : omnibus conductors behind. on 
the vehicle—musical conductors behind, in 
time.”. When Behrens. was director of the 
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opera at Rotterdam, he again met Biillow. He 
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invited the pianist to a performance of Nessler’s 
“ Rat-catcher of Hamelin.” After the thing 
was over, Biilow went on the stage, and, with a 


racious bow, said to Behrens : “ Dear Director, | ee 
1 ‘ | ADMIRERS of Chopin will regret to learn of 


I owe you a most delightful evening. It isa 
long time since I had so fine a nap.” 

another occasion, when Biilow was being bored 
by a certain musician, he turned to the in- 


dividual, and snuffed him out with the volcanic | 


eruption ;: “ Sir, you are a social dissonance, for 
which no solution has as yet been discovered.” 
It is said that the widow of Biillow has asked 
the Berlin Courts to inhibit the publication of 
all further Biilow correspondence : this because 
she intends making a book of it herself. 


x * * 


Miss Amy Fay is at Bayreuth, and has not 
been deterred by all that has already been 
written about the place and its prophet from 
writing more. Wagner’s house, she tells us, is 
in a street bearing his name. It looks like an 
American house, and is large and square, with 
perhaps half an acre of land in front. The 
master’s grave is just behind the house. It is 
covered with a great slab of polished granite, 
and all around it is a bed of ivy. At the foot 
of the grave is buried his dog, over which there 
is a monument too. Liszt’s tomb is not very 
far off. It is built almost like a tiny church. 
Vines climb over it caressingly, and roses are 
planted about it, and at the open door stands a 
woman who asks you in to read the inscription 
in the floor above the coffin of the master, and 
to inspect the faded wreaths and bouquets that 
lie in masses upon it. * 

* * * 


Miss Fay, of course, arranged a meeting 
with Mrs. Wagner, who is so busy with the 
management of all the details of the opera that 
she is rarely to be seen. She is the image of 
her father, Liszt, says the lady, and has his 
subtle grace and dignitys his largeness of look 
about the eye, and his expression of emotional 
intensity. “It is easy to see why Wagner 
became infatuated with her.” This, of course, 
is the lady who also “ infatuated” Von Biilow— 
for a time !—and Biilow’s daughters are now 
residing with her at Bayreuth. Mrs. Wagner, 
by the way, is causing some comment by her 
growing eccentricities. She recently composed 
five poems in honour of her son Siegfried’s five 
dogs. On Siegfried’s birthday she gave a 
reception, and after the guests had assembled 
she called in the dogs, and had her five poems 
recited and sung for their benefit. ‘ 

*“ * & 


AN old philosopher declared that the more 
he knew of dogs the less he thought of men. 
That would seem to be the opinion of a certain 
gentleman who has been recounting the exact- 
ing musical taste of his Newfoundland. No 
matter in what portion of the house the animal 
may be, he always comes to his master when 
he begins to play the piano. Further, the 
gentleman has an old organ upon which, for 
variety, he occasionally plays. “It is,” he 
says, “one of those instruments with many 
stops and but few good qualities. I think I 
have been able, after much endeavour, to dis- 
tinguish two different qualities of tone in all 
the long row of stops; but my dog made it 
apparent to me that my ears were not as acute 
as his.” He particularly objects to one stop, 
though, to his master’s ear, that stop makes no 
difference whatever in the sound of the organ. 
And so the master writes to the newspapers 
about his wonderful Newfoundland. Let him 
keep to his piano, and thank his stars that the 
dog can stand its master’s manipulation of shat 
instrument. “Adolphus, return to your Matilda. 
The piano has been sold.” This is an advertise- 


‘ment which recently appeared in a Dutch 
|paper, And can we doubt its meaning? 


* * * 


\the death at Cracow of Princess Marceline, 
| widow of Prince Alexander Czartoriski. The 
|lady was the daughter of that Prince Radziwill 
'who was the discoverer and patron of Chopin, 
and who caused the young composer to be edu- 
cated at his expense. Later on in life Chopin 
showed his gratitude by devoting himself to the 
musical training of the young Princess Mar- 
celine, and the closest friendship sprang up 
between master and pupil. When Chopin was 
dying, Princess Czartoriski—for she had been 
married some years—hurried to his bedside, 
and at his earnest request sat down to the piano 
just as he was about to expire. 


* * * 


“WELL, I am glad I have seen and heard 
Eames, Calve and Melba,” said a dude in a 
swell club the other evening to a white-haired 
old chappie who is great in reminiscences. 
The old chappie fell into the trap, and asked 
why. “Thirty years from now,” said the dude, 
with a wicked gleam in his eyes, “I shall talk 
to my friends in this way: ‘ Boys, you know 
nothing about great opera singers now. Why, 








when Calve, Melba and Eames used to sing in 
the old Metropolitan Opera House I was a 
little boy, had curly hair, and sold programmes, 
but when they sang I couldn’t do anything but 
weep, and when they heard of it they sent for 
me behind the scenes and nearly smothered 
me with kisses.’ Well, sir, they——” The old 
chappie broke in: “You think, then, I am a 
liar because I say I heard Jennie Lind sing in 
Castle Garden when I was a boy, and she kissed 
me and gave me——” Thedude fled before the 
present was named. 
* * * 


Miss L1zA LEHMANN is about to be married 
to Mr. Bedford, amateur song-composer, and 
son of the well-known “ Robert” of Puach. She 
has consequently resolved to abandon the pro- 
fession of music for the profession of matrimony, 
and has already said her farewells to the public. 

* * * 


THE Midsummer Diploma Examinations of 
the Church Choir Guild were held recently at 
35, Wellington Street, W.C., and at St. Michael’s 
Church, North Kensington; the examiners 
being Dr. J. H. Lewis, Warden, and Dr, 
Frederick J. Karn, Sub-Warden. Mr. J. J. 
Cooper gained the highest number of marks, 
and was awarded the prize of two guineas. The 
Honorary Diploma of F.C.C.G. was conferred 
upon George Prior, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon., a 
member of the Diocesan Council. 

a a 

Mr. W. H. CUMMINGS, in a lecture before the 
Royal Institution, said, as regards the use of 
viols (the precursors of the modern violin and 
violoncello) in the cathedrals during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries :.“\It was quite often the 
practice to put a small chorister boy inside the 
body of the instrument to sing the soprano part, 
while the violinist obtained the bass from the 
strings, sometimes adding a tenor part with his 
own voice.” From this one judges that either 
the viols were unusually large, or that the 
chorister boy of those’ days was unusually 
small. 

“x & * 

MR. GILBERT has at last decided to entrust 
his new opera to Dr. Carr, the composer of 
Go-Bang. The names of a good many people 
had been ‘suggested before the secret leaked 
out. The first idea was to give the book to Dr. 
Hubert Parry, but this fell through. Then Mr. 


Henschel was tried, but he was too busy, 
that there were talks of Mr, Caryll, Mr, 
and Mr. Solomon, who woald perhaps 
the best man after all. 


* * * 


ON the subject of pianoforte technique, My 
John Francis Barnett, who was a pupil 
Plaidy and Moscheles, says: Plaidy wags not 
the mere pedagogue of technics that might 
supposed from the character of the works hejs _ 
best knuwn by. On the contrary, he was y 
firm on the subject of tone, insisting strongly up. 
ona perfectly steady hand, and finger action from 
the knuckles only, in running passages, “Ang 
I cannot help thinking,” adds Mr. Ba 
“that the god of technic is too devoutly wo. j 
shipped nowadays.. I have known students /! 
with a pretty, sympathetic touch, to acquire ; 
hard and unmusical tone through excessive 
practice of technical exercises. Technics ar 
only valuable so long as they are distinctly 
recognised as a means to an end. The sy}. 
stance must never be lost sight of through 
running after the shadow.” 


* * * 


HERE is a good story from one of my 
American contemporaries :—“ While travelling 
in Ireland a few years ago a gentleman hearda 
story from the lips of a magistrate who was an 
eye-witness to the incident which he related as 
they jogged along together on a little jaunting 
car. Along the Donegal coast are seven 
islands, and the magistrate pointed out one in 
particular as the scene of his story. It was 
several miles off the mainland, and had quite 
a population. The owner, said he, had put. 
chased a piano, and had sent a big boat manned 
by several men to bring it from the mainland, 
When the boat returned to the island, the 
family of the purchaser went down with him to 
the beach to receive the instrument ; but the 
boat was empty, much to their disappointment 
‘Why did you not bring the piano ?’ was their 
first and eager salutation. ‘We have brought 
it,’ was the answer. ‘Well, where is it? 
‘ We've got it in tow,’ came the answer in broad 
Donegal. The instrument had been’ packed in 
the usual wooden case, and as they had some 
difficulty in getting it .conveniently into the 
boat, they had tied a stout rope around it, made 
it fast aster, and then gently pulled for the 
shore. 4 
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* * * 


THE testimonial to Mr. W. T. Best is likely 
to be a success, notwithstanding the carping 
criticism of the feeble Sporting and Dramalit 
News to the effect that Liverpool ought to com 
tribute all that is necessary. Mr. Best's, set | 
vices have been, in a sense, natiotal, and it i 
but right that his friends and admiters io al 
parts of the country should have their attenti 
called to the proposed testimonial. Meahtia 
Liverpool has already gathered in about £1$0 
In the autumn, too, it is proposed to haves 
concert in the Philharmonic Hall, and alter 
wards an organ recital in St. George’s Hall, at 
which three English and three Continent 
organists will appear. The proceeds of thes 
will go to swell the fund. 


* & % 


THE Manchester College of Music has failed 
to get the charter of incorporation for which i | 
sought. The promoters of the institution Ve) 
properly pointed out that Manchester has for 
long period been a centre of musical activity 
and musical appreciation. The people 
desired to have increased facilities for hight 
musical ‘education ; and this higher educati0, | 
they believed, would be effectually promoted by 
enabling the working-classes and others to o> 
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in advanced instruction as well .as certificates 
“2 other rewards for proficiency from a College 
empowered for these purposes by a Royal 
Charter. But the Associated Board of the 
RAM. and R.C.M., wishing to preserve their 
monopoly as “a leading musical examining 
body,” opposed the application for a charter, 
and they succeeded in their opposition. It does 
gotmattermuch. The Manchester College can 
do its teaching quite as well without the charter 


as with it. 


Mudieat loife “in 
loondon. 
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ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 
- only one worth mentioning is the 








last’ Richter, which took place on 

June 25. The series has been a short 

one; but as that brevity results 
in an autumn Richter season, when the 
evenings will be cooler and our heads 
also (for the society artists go not then about to 
devour), we have no reason to complain. The 
friendly rivalry of Mott! will doubtless keep 
Richter up to a mark below which he has a 
tendency to sink when left to himself. There 
was no sinking about the last conceri of the 
summer season. Indeed, one felt inclined to 
declare that Richter then touched high-water 
mark. The programme might be played at a 
feast of the gods in Valhalla— 
Overture. ‘¢ Tannhaiiser ” ’ Wagner. 
Prelude to Act III. of “ The Meistersingers "- Wagner. 
Vorspiel und Liebestod from ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde ” 


Wagner. 
Walkiire Ride from ‘* The Walkiire ” Wagner. 
Symphony, No. 5, in C minor ... « Beethoven. 


—though if I were Wotan I should certainly, 
in that case, send for Briinnhilde to give us -a 
little of the “ vocal element.” However, after 
Richter commenced I didn’t think of it ; for he 
is undoubtedly a bétter artist than any singer 
before the public ; and whereas the singers are 
always with us, a good conductor is a rare bird. 
The renderings on this occasion had the 
negative virtue of being without fault, but they 
had more than that. Though I prefer Mottl’s 
reading of the first number, I do not for a 
moment deny that Richter’s is fine in its way ; 
and Iam prepared to learn that many people 
prefer Richter way to Mottl’s, for these 
things are entirely matters of personal taste. 
Nothing can be said about the Prelude to Act 
Ill. of The Meistersingers, save that for calm 
beauty the playing could not be surpassed. The 
Tristan music is another example of the pieces 
in which I prefer to hear Mottl ; and the facts 
that the audience has never before seemed 
so enthusiastic about these pieces, and that 
Richters reading approximated much more 
closely than hitherto to Mott!’s, show unmistak- 
ably that the audience was much of his mind, 
As for the Walkiire Ride, it was given with all 
the necessary ferocity and vigour. 

_ The fifth symphony brought Mott] frresistibly 
into comparison again, and once more I like his 
reading better. All the same, this rendering was 
But it is curious that when 
that demisemiquaver passage in the bass occurs 


Richter never gets anything better than al. 


muddle, while Mottl brought every note out 
clear and distinct. Again, in the coda to ,the 
finale, Richter never allows us to hear those 
scales on the piccolo; and in the finale itself he 
adhered strictly to tradition by repeating the 
first part with painfully anticlimactic effect, I 


were in one way or another weak ; butit is un- 
necessary. The performance-was so far above 
any we have had from any one save Mottl, that 
it is unfair to pick it to pieces on these matters 
of detail. And lest any reader, seeing me 
compare Mottl and Richter so continually, 
writes to remind me that “comparisons are 
odious ” (to those who lose by them), let me say 
that I do it with no intention of putting one up 
and the other down. After all, to compare 
them is like gauging the relative merits of a 
sausage roll. and a jam tart; yet even there a 
comparison fetches out the fact that one is, or 
should be, savoury and the other sweet. 

The Covent Garden Company gave a concert 
recital of Gounod’s Faust on June 23. These 
affairs are ineffably tedious, and I will merely 
mention that the artists were Miss Nuovina, 
Julia Ravogli, and Messrs. Plangon, Albers, 
and Alvarez, 


OTHER CONCERTS. 

The third and last. concert of the so-called 
Wolff Musical Union was originally grranged 
for (I believe) Saturday, June 30... On arriving 
at the hall I found it was postponed, and was 
told I should have looked in the advertisement 
columns of.a certain daily paper, with which I 
should decline to soil my fingers. The concert 
was then announced for July 9, but on that day, 
or before it, it seemed better to Mr. Wolff. to 
have another postponement, until July 11 this 
time. On that date it actually came off, which 
was rather surprising. A good deal of pre- 
liminary paragraphing had been done with 
regard to the “celebrated wind instrument 
quartet, from the Grand Opera, Paris,” as the 
programme has it, That made suspicions, but 
in my deepest despondency I did not dream of 
anything so dreadfully dull as the “event” 
proved. Not that the “celebrated quartet” 
cannot play. They are all fair players—I 
might even say very fair players—and are no 
doubt quite equal to the arduous duties of 
getting through their parts in Meyerbeer’s 
Robert, Saint-Saéns’ Delilah, and other Parisian 
favourites, But are they quite remarkable 
enough to fetch across the Channel to astonish 
us unhappy Londoners? I am quite aware that 
the stupidest Parisian mongrel pianist affects 
to look down upon our tastes ; and I only wish 
that he and his brother artists would cease to 
make missionary raids with the disinterested 
aim of teaching us better. For however poor 
our national tastes may be, however dull our 
discernment, we can at least compare one 
orchestral player with another, and no. amount 
of “booming” will. prevent. us seeing that the 
wind “ quartet” from Covent Garden are in no 
way inferior to their colleagues from the 
“Grand Opera, Paris”—the worst arranged 
opera, by the way, in the world. I have no 
desire to--underrate the Parisian gentlemen ; 
but I insist that if they come to London they 
must not have foolishly extravagant claims set 
up for them. Their programme was :— 


Quintet, for Piano; Flute, Clarinet, 


Horn, and Bassoon (Op..55) we Rubinstein. 
Suite, for Piano and Flute (Op. 34) ... Widor. 
Trio in E. flat, for Piano, Viola, and 

Clarinet (Op. 14) .-. oan ant Mozart, 

a. ‘* 17th Nocturne” Chopin. 


4. “ LeCoucou” Daguin (1735). 
c. ‘* Valse de Concert "Z. Diémer. 
Serenade, for Violin, Viola, and Flute 
(Op. 25) sis sa baa 
Tarantelle, for Piano, Flute, and Clarinet 
Saint-Saéns, 
Rubinstein’s [music was like all Rubinstein’s 
music. The Suite by Widor is clever nonsense, 
and, daintily played by Messrs, Diémer and 
Taffanel, delighted an audience that is delighted 


Solos Pianoforte 


Trio. was played by Messrs. Diémer, Van 
Waefelghem,.and Turban with an energy that 
would do credit toa battering-ram, but which 
rather robbed the trio of its beauty. The 
Serenade, on the other hand, was charmingly 
given by Messrs. Wolff, Van Waefelghem, and 
Taffanel, As for Mr, Diémer’s interpretation 
of Chopin, it sends cold shivers down my spine 
to think of it. His “Valse” is a masterpiece 
in its way, but I decline to say what way that 
is. Regarded asa “ Pop” with a rather unusual 
progamme, the concert was not uninteresting ; 
as an “event” it was a fiasco. 

It is sad to have to utter so many maledic- 
tions on one page. But it cannot be helped ; 
did I not tell you the season had been a very 
bad one? Mr, Bemberg is a very rich gentle- 
man-—I mean pecuniarily, not in musical ideas ; 
therefore in pure love of art a Mr. Clément 
gave a “ Bemberg concert” on July 10. Melba, 
Laudi, Régane, Plancon, Oudin, Wolff, and 
Mariotti are the names of the artists who took 
part; and those who know Mr. Bemberg’s 
music will not expect of me,the impossible task 
of distinguishing between one piece of it and 
another, 

We are to lose Miss Liza Lehmann. On 
Saturday, July 14, she summoned us all to St. 
James’ Hall for “ her last appearance in public.” 
She is about to marry, and her husband’s gain 
is our loss, “That we might feel it with fitting 
keenness, on this ultimate occasion she sang 
more beautifully than she had for some months 
previously. Mrs. Alice Gomez, Mr. Bispham, 
Mr. P. Greene, and Miss Fanny Davies helped 
to make the concert interesting from a musical, 
as well as a social or obituary point of view. 

Mr. Delafosse is the young French gentle- 
man who gave two conterts at the new “ Salle 
Erard,” one on July 12, the other on July 19, 
and both at the extraordinarily unadaptable 
hour of four in the afternoon. At the first he 
played Beethoven’s “ Moonlight” Sonata so atro- 
ciously, that, after hearing Mr, Clément in some 
“Melodies” by Bemberg, I straightway fled ; 
but at the second he (and I now mean Dela- 
fosse again) did much better, and showed that 
he can handle some kinds of music. But what- 
ever he may ultimately grow to, his playing at 
present is rough, harsh, and destitute of poetic 
feeling—in a word, ultra-Parisian. This is not 
surprising, for Paris is the worst school in the 
world for a young pianist, and Mr, Delafosse, I 
learn, is still in the eyes of the law an infant. 
He has, therefore, plenty of time ; but if he 
wishes to become, an artist—and he is as yet 
miles off—he must first hasten to cast the 
Parisian slough. ,' 

Not only did Mr. Delafosse play better at 

this second concert, but he did that in spite of 
adverse circumstances ; for he had to shine 
against the greater glory of the divine Sarah. 
Needless to say, 800 people tried to squeeze into 
a room that is intended for only 200; and as I 
guess about 400 actually got in, we were ll 
very much aware of the others’ presence. Sarah 
Bernhardt’s opérations do not bring her within 
my range, and my exclusively lay opinion about 
her acting in La Pluie et le Beau Temps is 
simply that it was very surprising indeed, 
especially the presentation of a basket of flowers, 
about four feet square, at the finish, Madame 
Van der Veer-Green is a fine contralto, who 
sang songs by Bemberg and others ; but she too 
was overshadowed or outshone by the divine 
one. 
This rush to Erard’s was the last gasp of the 
dying season. It afterwards gave a galvanic 
motion or so, but in this scientific age no one 
dreamed for a moment that it was about to rise 
from the dead. The epitaph should be: Here 
lied the summer season, 1894. 








could point to several other passages which 


with that sort of thing. The lovely Mozart 
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Dramatis 


DR. MORTON, Pianist. 
Miss SEATON, Soprano. 
MIss TREVOR, Contralto. 


R. MORTON.—A hearty hand-shake to 
D you all, ladies and gentlemen! I 
anticipate you in saying that we ought 
to have a council of war instead of a 
council of criticism. For who wants to play the 
critic when all the world is playing golf and 
tennis, or playing the fool on holiday? It would 
be all very well if we could attack our budget, 
and drink our lager and our Rhine wine in some 
open-air retreat, where we might feel comfort- 
able when clad in spmething more substantial 
than a scrap of paper. But—well, well, I sup- 
pose the editor must have his pages filled, al- 
though his staff should vanish into thin air in 
the effort to help him with the business. An 
old philosopher declared that wives “ must be 
had, be they good or bad.” And the editor, 
emulating the philosopher in another direction, 
declares that he musf have copy be it marked 
by brilliancy or bathos. To work, then! Sup- 
posing we hear about the songs first. Place aux 
dames, you know ! 
Miss SEATON.—Songs ! Why, Miss Trevor 
and I have just one between us, It is a poor 
show, but I have no doubt our composers are 
even now energetically paving a certain warm 
place with their good intentions, and the poor 
critic will suffer later on. Well, our first song 
is a setting by Mr. A. Davidson Arnott, of 
Hood’s “I love thee” (Novello).. There is a 
lot of passion about the composer’s music, and 
1 presume there is good ground for it since | 
find on the title-page : “ Dedicated to the 25th 
July.” What precisely happened on the 25th 


Persone. 


| Mrs. MorTONn, Violinist. 
| Mr. GABRIEL GEDACHT, Organist. 
| Mr. BAYNE, Barttone. 


ventions ” number thirty in all, one half being 
in two parts, and the other halfin three. The 
work appears to exist in three distinct auto- 
graphs, each of which differs as to the order of 
the pieces. In the present edition the two-part 
Inventions are printed by themselves ; but, as 
Spitta remarks, the effect of the three-part In- 
ventions is heightened if the two-part Invention 
corresponding in number to each is played 
before it. For it cannot be doubted that Bach 
conceived each pair at the same time ; in three 
cases the themes are essentially the same ; and 
in other instances there is a distinct similarity 
of form and emotional characteristic. The new 
edition, which, with the other work, is edited by 
Mr. Higgs, contains by way of preface a very 
valuable analysis of the several pieces which will 
certainly enhance their interest to students. 
The “ Short Preludes” are easier to play than 
the Inventions, but they are somewhat less 
interesting as music. They are made up of two 
sets—one of six, and the other of twelve ; while 
a selection from the clavier book of Bach’s 
second wife, Anna Magdalena, is added by 
way of supplement. The latter is partly in the 
autograph of Bach, and partly in the hand- 
writing of his wife, whose penmanship was very 
excellent, and hardly to be distinguished from 
that of her husband. As the book contains 
certain pieces which are not by Bach, some 
doubt exists as to the authorship of one or two 
of the others, and Mr. Higgs is, therefore, wise 
in printing the entire series in the form of an 
Appendix. Both works areplentifully peppered 


July only the composer—and perhaps another | with the old graces and adornments to be met 


—can tell. 
one might venture the suggestion that on this 
henceforward memorable date some man pro- 


But judging from internal evidence, | with in the clavier music of the Bach period. 


Their proper interpretation will cause the student 





no little trouble.and perplexity, but Mr. Higgs 


posed, and some woman disposed—of the man! | helps him half-way over the stile by a very lucid 
The next thing I shall look for is a ballad dedi- | explanation of the several signs employed ; and 


He is a worthier fellow than many fellows I 
know, Our other song is all about a “ Little 
Coquette” (Novello), and Mr. Berthold Tours 
sings her praises in a melody which is a great 


And why not ?/| forthe rest he must trust to his own perseverance 
'and the pliability of his fingers. The works 
|are beautifully printed, and what is of equal 
‘importance, they are remarkably cheap. Mr. 
| Franklin Taylor’s splendid series of Progressive 


deal more charming than is the coquette her- | Studies for the Pianoforte (Novello), have been, 


self. 

Dr. MORTON. —Well, as usual the big share 
of the budget falls to me, The most interesting 
things in Messrs. Novello’s parcel of piano 
music are the beautiful editions of Bach’s 
“Inventions,” and the same master’s “ Short 
Preludes” both “for the clavier.” The “ In- 


| augmented by books of Figures in Sequences 
Extensions and Skips (Part II.), and a third 
selection of Studies for the left hand. There is 
nothing but praise to bestow upon these works. 
They illustrate almost every department of 
technique in the fullest and most complete 
manner possible, and they cannot fail to be of 





immense service to teachers as well as 
students. Still, 1 must again. protest againg 


the foreign fingering. As Britannia rules the | 
waves, so I think she should rule her own a 


boards. The piano composers this month Seen 
to be on the war path. Miss Maud 


gives us a good rousing “Marche Militaire? 


(Marriott & Williams), which I am glad to sep 
is being played by several eminent conduct 
while Maurice Stephens in “Our V, 
March” (Harrogate: G. Musgrove), Pleases 


the eye with a good portrait of the Duke of 


Cambridge, and the ear with a tuneful and well. 
worked-out composition. A “ Caprice” py ¢, 
Gowens (CErtel & Co), is a characteristic pj 
somewhat out of the ordinary rut. It is melo. 
dious and musicidnly, and deserves to be 
popular, “Glances across the Sea,” by J 
Miiller (Novello), makes a very good collection 
of eight “elegiac” pieces for the instrument, 

MRs. MorTON.—Mr. Berthold Tours ‘ig-sq. 
dom unrepresented at our Council. Here he's 
with some incidental music to Hamlet, which 
he calls a “Suite,” and arranged for violin an 
piano (Novello). There are seven num 
beginning of. course with the ghost, and going 
on to the burial of Ophelia. The music is good, 
and if our theatre managers could be persuaded 
to use it with the play, perhaps Dr. Mort 
might contrive to have fewer engagements with 
“a man” between the acts! But I amnot 
hopeful, A little pamphlet by William Wolf 
on “ Fiddle Frauds, and how to detect them’ 
(Rider & Son) has interested me for half a 
hour this afternoon. I am an admirer of genius 
even in scoundrelism, and the __ revelations 
which Mr. Wolff makes of ‘the way in which 
new violins are “doctored” to make them look 
hoary with age, makes me almost suggest tha 
Dr. Morton should set up as a fiddle “ faker’ 
I am sure he would make more money than by 
trying to knock some music into the heads of 
the dullards who ring the door-bell. On the 
whole, however, I think Mr. Wolff reveals to 
much ; and, as a matter of fact, he tells us less 
about how to detect the frauds, than about the 
frauds themselves ; which, indeed, according to 
his descriptions of them, seem to be so skilfully 
executed as to be impossible of detection. He 
declares that Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps, and 
Wilhelmj were all deceived into thinking that 
the production of a certain American maker 
was a real Strad. If the statement be tru, 
there is little chance for lesser mortals when 
the fiddle “ faker” comes around. 

Mr. GABRIEL GEDACHT.—You are all too 
flippant. Let us now have something of the 
seriousness of the organ loft. I had almost 
given up the attempt to play through the last 
number of the “ Organist’s Quarterly Journal’ 
(London M. P. Co.). Dr. Spark’s publishers 
should really not encourage the use_of blas 
phemy, especially in an organist. The 
“ Journal” comes to me rolled in the tightest o 
rolls, and an attempt to make the pages stan 
open on the music desk as certainly involves 
a number of curses both loud and deep as the 
attempt to manipulate a folding map on the top 
of an omnibus, The man who invents a satis 
factory method of sending music by post in 
some other than the rolling-pin form will rank 
second to the man who invents a_ substitute for 
shirt-buttons. However, I got through Dr. 


Spark at last, with the aid of a stimulant (such 


exertions demand a reward !), And I am glad 
I did, for the April part contains much 

music. I am particularly charmed with al 

Andante in At, by Mr. John. Tait, of South 
Shields ; as well as with a “Romanza” in £ 
major, by Mr, Arthur Johnson, of Elgin, N.B 
Curiously enough, the same number contains # 
set of six melodious short Preludes, by Mr. 
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George Minns, who was also at one time in 


Elgin. Dr. Spark has not yet conquered his 
German compositor. The Germans, we know, 
are adepts at the coining of long words, but a 
« 16-feet word ” is surely a novelty. Of course 
the genial Doctor forgot to substitute an “o” for 
the“r” in looking over the proofs, Messrs. 
Novello’s series of “ Original Compositions for 
the Organ” are here, from Nos. 202 to 210. 1 
have played them all through, but nothing re- 
* mains to make me start up in my sleep and say, 
«| must play that again.” You are far too 
heavy, Messieurs all. Give us more melody, 
and show us less of your knowledge of harmony 
and counterpoint, and less of your unsettled 
aotions of tonality. .Six numbers of the series 
(205-210) are given up to Rheinberger, whose 
inspiration occasionally seeks the vesture of 
fve sharps and five and six flats. A scherzo in 
B minor (205), a duet in A major (208), and a 
sketch called “Evening Rest” (209), are the 
only things I shall ever ask the listener to hear. 
Mr. George Calkin’s transcriptions from Men- 
delssohn (Novello) have reached the eighth 
book, which contains the fine Andante from the 
Italian Symphony and three other pieces. All 
are well adapted for the organ, and the arrange- 
ments, it is needless to say, are skilfully executed. 

Dr. MORTON.—Messrs. Novello .continue to 
provide liberally for the organist and choir- 
master, and, indeed, for the musical worker in 
every department. The firm’s Part-Song book, 
“Orpheus,” and octavo editions for female 
yoices have all been increased by several new 
numbers. Life is too short, and space too pre- 
cious, to notice such things in detail, but men- 
tion may be specially made of a second set of 
six Elizabethan Pastorals, set for unaccom- 
panied four-part chorus ‘by Dr.~C. Villiers 
Stanford. To the octavo anthems series several 
new numbers are added,-all of-more or less 
interest and merit. Messrs. Novello also pub- 
lish settings of the Te Deum and. Benedictus 
by P. Tottenham Lucas, B.A., and a setting 
of the Magnificat and Nune. Dimittis by W. 
C. Dewberry ; also a set of Preces and Re- 
sponses, by Alfred J. Elliott. Mr. Edmonstone 
Duncan furnishes a new Morning and Evening 
Service in G, and Mr. Wesley Martin a setting 
ofthe office for the Holy Communion in E flat, 
Novello’s “School Songs” series has reached 
its thirty-first number, and if the juveniles sing 
half of the good things that are here, they are 
more fortunate and more clever than the 
juveniles who thumbed their primers “when 
you and I were young.” There are books of 
unison songs, sacred songs, vocal dances, two- 
Patt songs, trios, action songs, and one knows 
not what else beside. The best of our com- 
Posers contribute to the series, and some who 
até not exactly the best. The collections are 
edited by Mr. W.'G. McNaught (who. was re- 
cently set down by a wag of a printer as Mac- 
Naughty) ; and of course the music is given in 
both notations,. And now for a holiday. Wild 
horses will not make me look at another new 
piece of music for six weeks ! 


Mr. Afex. Rowfand 
at SoufRampton. 


—_—_— 10 —— 


Gi ertaay seme is not musical in the 








ordinary sense of the term. It has its 
choral societies, its orchestral. classes, 
and its bands, and lately it has had an 


Eisteddfod all to itself, at which prizes to the. 


aggregate amount (not a heavy one, it seems to 
me) of twenty-five guineas were awarded to 


those vocalists and instrumentalists who suc- 
ceeded in making the best impression upon 
Professor Turpin (why Professor ?), upon whom 
devolved the post of adjudicator. 

Still, I am told Southampton is not really 
musical. It is wanting in enthusiasm and en- 
terprise, the very two qualities which in other 
matters, particularly those of: ordinary busi- 
ness, are its chief characteristics. 

Whoever may be to blame for this, it is cer- 
tainly not those who follow the art as a pro- 
fession in the town. Resident in Southampton 
are some musicians of the very front rank, and 
amongst them Mr. Alexander Rowland has for 
a long period occupied the place of honour. 

‘It is forty years since Mr. Rowland gave up 
a laborious London life and retired to South- 
ampton to devote himself to teaching and to 
writing for the instrument with which his name 
is inseparably connected. Although less than 
thirty years of age, he was at that time ac- 
knowledged to be the first performer upon the 
English double-bass in this country, if not in 
the world, and had for three or four years occu- 
pied the coveted post of Principal Double-bass 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Alexander Campbell Rowland was born at 
Trinidad, in the West Indies, on New Year's 
Day, 1826. On the return of his father, who 
was a military bandmaster, to England, the boy 
began to take lessons on the violin and side- 
drum, and at the mature age of seven he was 
received into the orchestra of the Queen’s 
Theatre as a player upon these instruments. 
At the Promenade and other important concerts 
he soon became a favourite soloist, among his 
many achievements being a notable performance 
of Mayseder’s Violin Concerto (Op. 40) at Old 
Sadler’s Wells, when he was eight years of age. 

Mr. Rowland, in speaking to me of this early 
part of his career, referred with much enthu- 
siasm to his connection with Jullien’s orchestra, 
of which he was a member from 1842 to 1846. 

** Jullien was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
conductors the world has yet seen;” he said. 
‘I have always considered him equal to Costa, 
especially as a conductor of instrumental music.” 
In 1846, having already added the pianoforte, 
organ, and viola to the repertoire of his instru- 
ments, Mr. Rowland took up the double-bass. 
He received lessons from an eminent master, 
Casolani by name, and under his guidance made 
extraordinary progress.’ In a short time he. was 
astonishing every one with his marvellous per- 
formances upon the unwieldy instrument, which 
in his hands: became a veritable “thing of 
beauty.” The fine tone he produced, and the 
facility—I am tempted to add agility—with which 
he executed the most difficult passages, were 
absolutely phenomenal, and gave undoubted 
proof of the highest talent. He played violin 
concertos on the three-stringed bass, amongst 
them being the very work of Mayseder’s which, 
as a boy, he had performed on the instrument 
for which it was written, and a remarkable solo 
from his own pen, a fantasia on airs from La 
Sonnambula, which never failed to. take the 
most discriminative audience by storm, and 
rouse them to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 

I have mentioned that Mr. Rowland played 
upon the three-stringed bass, and it is a notable 


| fact that while other distinguished bouble-bass 


wartuost have had recourse to the basso di 
camera, strung like a:’cello, our own native 
artist produced his marvellous effects, delicate 
and graceful as they were, upon a genuine 
English instrument. 

“ Bottesini,” said Mr. Rowland, in reply toa 
question of mine, “was a great man and a 
wonderful artist, but he never played on a real 
double-bass in his life.” ; 





Mr. Rowland is jealous for the honour of his 


old instrument, and is strongly averse to.its 
being superseded. f 

“ By the introduction of the four-stringed, or 
German, double-bass,” he remarked to me, “all 
the glory of that once noble instrument has 
departed, and the weight and grandeur of the 
modern orchestra has been utterly ruined. Only 
those—and there are not many living—who re- 
member the tone of the eleven cellos and double- 
basses of the Royal Italian Opera, in Costa’s 
orchestra, can realize the effect of the stringed 
instruments. of that period ;.and I feel sure— 
and my opinion is shared by several living con- 
ductors—that in a few years the English bass 
will. again come into use.” 

In the latter part, of 1850, the position of 
Principal Double-bass at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
became vacant, and young Rowland offered 
himself as a candidate. There were three other 
applicants, an Italian, a Frenchman, and a 
German, and the competition was expected to 
be a keen one... When, however, it came to the 
turn of the English youth to exhibit his powers, 
his opponents had to acknowledge themselves 
beaten, and the contest was at an end. 

Four years laterthe state of his health made it 
necessary for Mr. Rowland to leave London, and 
he took up his residence in Southampton, where 
he has lived ever since. He did not, however, 
relinquish all his London engagements, He 
still appeared odcasionally at the Philharmonic 
concerts, and retained his position as Principal 
Double-bass to the Society until 1866, when he 
finally resigned. 

Mr. Rowland’s life in Southampton has been 
quiet and comparatively uneventfyl, but he has 
established there a reputation as an earnest, 
conscientious musician, a successful teacher, 
and an accomplished artist. 

A few years ago he took the diploma of Associ- 
ate of the Royal College of Music, and the details 
of the examination,: with which he was kind 
enough to furnish me, will give some idea of the 
versatility of his talents, and possibly add to our 
estimation of the value of the magic letters, 
A.R.C.M. 

“ The paper work with which the examination 
commenced,” said Mr. Rowland, “ was of the 
usual kind, and included an essay on the Pro- 
gressof Instrumental Music upto the Nineteenth 
Century. In the practical portion I played the 
first violin in Beethoven’s Quartet in F. (I forget 
the Opus), the violin in a second Quartet at 
sight, and the ’cello in another. I performed 
my own solo, ‘La Sonnambula,’ and a new 
Tarantelle on the double-bass ; and Bach’s No. 
1 Prelude and Fugue in C, from memory, on 
the pianoforte.” - 

No sketch of Alexander Rowland’s life would 
be complete without some allusion to the 
Southampton Musical Union, of which he was* 
the founder and conductor. For many years 
this admirable society has carried on a great 
musical work, and the deepest regret was felt 
when the announcement was made, a few 
weeks ago, that in consequence of failing 
strength and advancing years, Mr. Rowland’s 
official connection with it had ceased. 

“] find,” said the venerated musician, “ that 
it is no longer possible for me to do the work of 
twomen. During the greater part of my life I 
have laboured as few would care or would be 
able to do; but the time has now come when I 
must yield to the demands of age, and content 
myself with looking back into the unforgotten 
past.” 

What a past that is, spent in the company 
of such men as Spohr and Sterndale Bennett, 
which tells of the favour of royalty, and the 
applause of the greatest ! 

Upon such a past may Alexander Rowland 





belong spared to look back ! W: B. 
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| experiences in the ancient royal borough during 


ORe EcPevali on of ‘his long residence there. He had an amateur 


|orchestra, who in going through Zhe Creation 
succeeded in depicting chaos much better than 
Haydn ever intended. He had to set to music 
an ode by a certain Windsor curate, who suc- 


Echvey, 


—_—_—/00——— 


O! we mean nothing irreverent: we 
mean simply that the forty-seven 
years’ organist of St. George’s Chapel, | 
at Windsor, has been elevated to the 

rank of those who have their lives and their 
“reminiscences” enshrined within the covers 
of a book ; and who yet, it is to be feared, gain 
their immortality less by what is said of them 
after their death than by what they did while 
they lived. In truth the Life and Reminiscences 
of George J. Elvey, Knt., tell nothing more of 
the lovable worthy character of the eminent 





cessfully protected himself from too frequent 
visitors by keeping bees in his sitting-room, and 
two fierce dogs outside! He took his choir up 
to the Castle to sing Zhe Messiah to King 
William, and the performance was so soothing 
that the royal “listener” slept most of the 
time. When Sir Frederick Ouseley looked him 
up he seldom failed to play Handel’s “ Fixed 
in His everlasting seat,” as a closing voluntary, 
and on such occasions he would sometimes get 
so excited that he had to break off before the 
end from sheer exhaustion and inability to exe- 
cute the music at the pace he had worked up 


musician than all men who knew anything of | to. 
him already knew. All the same, the volume| When Sir George went into company he was 
brings together, for the younger generation and | as jolly a fellow as you could wish to meet. On 
for those who did not have the pleasure of Sir | one occasion he was introduced to an engaged 
George’s acquaintance, a mass of informing and | couple, and immediately covered them with 
entertaining matter which cannot fail to charm | confusion by making the merry strains of 
and interest the reader —especially the reader | “ Haste to the Wedding” ring from the piano. 
whose sympathies lie in the direction of that |On another occasion one of his pupils was 
artistic sphere in which the subject of the work | playing “ Blow in A,” in the practising room, 
lived and moved and had his being. lend the result was the following slip from the 

The name of Elvey seems to have been for | Doctor: “I like Blow as well as any one, but 
centuries connected with music in Canterbury, | I can’t stand him at dinner time ; blowed if I 
and it was in the little cathedral town that! can.” We hear also in this volume a good deal 
George Job Elvey, the seventh of a family of | about Sir George’s brother, Stephen Elvey. 
nine, first saw the light on the 27th of March, | Stephen lost his right leg in a shooting acci- 
1816. We do not hear much of his ancestors, | dent, but he got a wooden substitute and played 
but Lady Elvey pauses to tell us that his grand- | the organ better than many men who have 
father was a fine-looking man, distinguishable | managed to retain all their limbs. Stephen 
in Canterbury “by a Roman nose and a fair! once fell into an argument with Wesley, the 
complexion.” As if there were no other Roman | composer of 7he Wilderness. Wesley felt he 








noses and fair complexions in the Canterbury 
of that time! Sir George in writing an account 
of himself says he had nothing remarkable to 
tell of his earlier career; but at any rate, if he 


|was getting the worst of it, and exclaimed, 


“ Elvey, you’re a bear.” To which Dr. Stephen 
promptly rejoined: “Well, if I am I won't 
growl in your Wilderness.” And so the stories 


was not a clever boy he was a lucky one, since | go. The book is full of them. 
before he was out of his teens he was settled) Sir George had a severe taste in Church 
down into his life-long appointment at St.| music and was always deploring the modern 
George’s Chapel. When he went down for the | tendency towards light, “frivolous” composi- 
competition at Windsor he was arrayed in a|tion. The modern hymn-tune he regarded as 
blue tail-coat, with brass buttons, and a yellow | too much like the German part-song—“ a very 
waistcoat—and yet they thought him a timid | poor style of vocal writing at the best.” In this 
bashful boy! But he got the king’s vote, and connection he received an interesting letter 
what was better, he got the post. When he | from Mendelssohn, which we here transcribe : 
entered on his duties in May (1835) he found | “I have found to my astonishment,” says the 
things at the chapel in rather a backward state. | composer, “that the Catholics, who have had 
The choir was in a feeble way, but not too/ music in their churches for several centuries, 
feeble to dictate to the organist on occasion. | and sing a musical mass every Sunday, if pos- 
The organist having one morning appointed a sible, in their principal churches, do not, to this 
certain anthem, the men of music in the stalls day, possess one which can be considered even 
sent up word that they could not sing it because | tolerably good, or, in fact, which is not actually 
Mr. So-and-So had a cold. “You can do as| distasteful and operatic. This is the case from 
you like about singing it,” returned the Doctor, | Pergolese and Durante, who introduce the most 
“but I intend to play it.” And he had his way. | laughable little trills into their Glorias, down to 
Sir George was very particular in the choos- | the opera finales of the present day. Were la 
ing of his boys, and sent many a young hopeful | Catholic I would set to work at a Mass this 
away to cry his heart out with disappointment. | very evening, and whatever it might turn out, 
One day a boy came all the way from Wales | it would at all events be the only Mass written 
only to turn black in the face over a high note, | with a constant remembrance of its sacred pur- 
and be packed straight away home again. | pose.” 
Another day a boy came with his parents from Sir George Elvey was a very much married 
a small country place, the whole party dressed | man, having had, so far as we cah make out, 
like a lot of travelling mountebanks. Sir George | no fewer than four better halves. _He began 
reported unsatisfactorily upon the dear child’s | early, and when his stipend as organist was 
voice, whereupon the mother excused her off- | only £135 per annum. By-and-by he asked a 
spring by saying that “the Jews could not sing | rise of salary, but he did not get it until it 
in a strange land!” With his choir boys he | appeared likely that he would be successful in 
acted on the principle of ot sparing the rod, | competing for Exeter Cathedral, and then he 
but he generally showed himself wiser than | got £200 year, at which figure he continued 
Solomon by giving the offending boy a glass of | until his retirement in 1882. Of course he had 
wine as a solatium, and many a sixpence found | some good paying pupils who helped consider- 
its way from his pocket into the pockets of his | ably to swell the salary. The Duke of Cam- 
choristers. bridge was a pupil ; so were the Prince Consort 
Sir George had many curious and amusing | and the Princesses Christian and Beatrice, be- 





| 
sides many of the “ nobility and gentry”; ang 
the presents of cups, silver candlesticks, snug. 
boxes, and other “ articles. of. vertu,” seem tp 
have been pretty numerous. Sir George, by. 
the-way, was an inveterate snuffer. His wife 


vain. Very often he would say to a pupil dur. 
ing chapel time, “I am dying for a pinch of 


the tobacconist in Thames Street, and get me 


it seems, got more than half an ounce at a time, 
and so, his choir boys’ journeys to Snook being 
rather frequent, they found it advisable to buy 
two separate packets and keep one in stock until 
it was required. Sir George disdained the useof 
a snuff-box, and always kept the fragrant stimu. 
lant in a twist of paper in his pocket. This, of 
course, led to the gift of many snuff-boxes from 
his friends, who thought they were thus antici- 
pating his wishes. 

But it is time to lay down the volume, other. 
wise we may have an action of damages from 
the publishers for “ bleeding” it too freely. As 
a matter of fact, it would be impossible to ex- 
haust the good things. The book runs to 342 
pages, and there is not one dull page. Lady 
Elvey writes charmingly—in an easy, running 
familiar style, which makes no pretensions, and 
which draws the reader on with an_ irresistible 
force. There are some beautifully executed 


George, one as an old man, and one asa 
young man of twenty ; and the whole get-up of 
the book is such as might be expected from its 
publishers, Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. We 
cordially commend it to our readers. 

H. 








An Edinburgh 
@efogenarian’s Musical 
Recoffections. 


— 3 0 ‘ 


R. GEORGE CROAL is as old as Mr. 
Gladstone, and apparently as hale 
and hearty.. A native of the Scottish 
capital, he has lived there all his 

days, and the changes he has seen may be 
guessed from the fact that he could ‘once buya 
dozen of oysters for a penny and a quarter of 
lamb for eighteenpence ! The other day he pub- 
lished a modest little volume of reminiscences 
which he calls by the title of Living Memories 
of an Octogenarian and we propose—this being 
the fruit season—to steal one or two of his 
plums. 

Well, to begin with, Mr. Croal tells us some 

interesting things about certain notable people 

of whom we are all supposed to know something 
and yet know really very little. There is Paga- 
nini, forexample. Mr. Croal heardhim in Edin- 
burgh about 1833, and the thing that he recalls 
best is the phenomenal fiddler’s extraordinary 
physical appearance. For remember that Pag2- 
nini was generally supposed to be in league with 
the devil,and therefore may, for all we know, have 
had a spiritual as wed/ as a physical appearance. 
Anyway, he seems to have been “ eerie” enough 
to look at. ‘The spare bodily frame, emaciated 
yet prominent features, and long black hiait, 
made him,” says Mr. Croal, “an object of 
curiosity to gaze upon even although never 
listened to.” But Mr. Croal both heard and 
saw him. More than that, he had the good 
fortune to have access to the artists’ retiring 
room on the occasion, and he tells us that when 
the concert was over Paganini came off the 
platform in a profuse perspiration and immedi- 





tried hard:to break him from the habit, but jg 





snuff. I wish you would run down to Snook’, 


half an ounce of brown rapee.” He never, ' 


illustrations, including two portraits of Sir. 
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a 
nged the shirt he was, wearing. for 
i had been airing at the fire! Mr. 
Croal ought to have been charged extra for 
this exhibition, but we have no.account of an 
additional disbursement. 
Of Jenny Lind he has a very lively recollec- 
for in an unthinking moment he had 


tion 5 é 
promised to procure tickets for one or two of 
his friends on the occasion. of her visit to 





Edinburgh in 1847. The tickets were advertised 
to be allocated at the hall on a certain day. 
Long before the hour named there was quite a 
litle crowd at the hall door ; and after the door 
was opened it took Mr. Croal two hours to 
reach the table where the tickets were given 
gut. The rash undertaking involved the aching 
of bones for weeks after. Jenny Lind Mr. 
Croal holds to be still without a parallel ; and 
he is not quite pleased with Madame Grisi for 
saying that “she was the first of her class, but 
her class was not the first.” But singers are 
notoriously jealous of each other ; and perhaps, 
after all, the saying is not Grisi’s. 

Mr. Croal heard all the famous pianists of 
the earlier years of the century. Kalkbrennar 
he encountered in 1824 and found him bril- 
iant but not very classical in style. In those 
days it seems that no public performer ever 
thought of including a sonata by Beethoven or 
Mozart or any of the great masters in his pro- 
gramme ; and indeed if you had asked for a 
Beethoven sonata at any of the Edinburgh 
music shops, the man behind the counter would 
have taken you for a lunatic. Little rondos, 
airs with variations, and airs from the operas— 
these were the things that figured on the pro- 
grammes when our grandfathers were frisking 
about. Even Moscheles, the teacher of Men- 
delssohn, when he went to Edinburgh in 1828, 
played nothing severely classical. And that 








Moscheles took the Scots to be a very sober 
and serious lot. Their “Sawbaths” he could 
not endure—he said nothing about their new 
moons and their feasts! Hear him : “I must 


Twice or three times at church, more prayers at 
home or sitting twirling one’s thumbs; no 
music, no work, no visiting—a perfect blank. 
Itsa difficult matter to steal off quietly to one’s p 
room and write letters, or clandestinely to read 
books of a secular kind. If I didn’t do this, I 
should not survive.” Poor Moscheles! His 
landlady must have removed the whisky bottle 
on the Saturday night. 

Itwas about 1840 that Liszt paid his only 
visitto Edinburgh. Mr. Croal frankly says he| 0 
was in advance of the time—of the Edinburgh 
time that is—and he did not receive the ap- 
preciation afterwards accorded to his genius. 
He was so disappointed with his reception that | o 
hedeclared he would never visit the city again, 
and he kept his word. There must have been 
something wrong either with the ladies or with| a 
Listt's locks when all this happened. 

_ But we must have done with Mr. Croal. No! 
just one thing more, It is. obvious, he says, that 
inthe matter of song the sympathies of a vastly 
greater number can be enlisted than in that of 
mstrumental music. And he proceeds to prove 
tin this way; There are few mothers who 
lave not a touch of melody in their nature ; 
and it is largely from them that the child un- 
‘onsciously listens to the highest source of all 
nusi—-the human voice. It is. astonishing 

Soon some “little ones” manifest the 


tect produced upon their auricular faculties. 
how we give Mr. Croal rein: “As an in- 
stance, I may relate a circumstance bearing on 
the point which happened in my own family. 
are no doubt few fathers who have not 


for the strange behaviour of his progeny. 


be a man takes to the “ Portuguese Hymn” now. 
If he had heard it on a tuneless street organ, 
as we did the other day, he might have 
had his old “convulsive throbbing,” but only 
when he had failed to find a suitable missile! 


Goffege of Music. 


America. It seems that it has held examina- 
tions there for some time, and, in consequence 
was curious, for it is perfectly evident that | of the success of these, the present development 
has been determined on. 
the examiners Mr. S. Austen Pearce, Mus. Doc., 
Oxon; Mr. Walter E. Hall, F-R:C.0.:; Mr. 
Hugh A. Clarke, Professor of Music in. Phila- 
say the Scotch Sunday is wearisome to a degree. | delphia University ; Professor Simeon Bissell, 
Director of Music in Curry University, and 
many other noted names. We wish the Col- 
lege all success on the new venture: 


connected with America. 
the London College has crossed the water to 
exploit America, it may be pointed out that the 
local secretaries, examiners, etc., are all musi- 
cians who have been settled in that country. 
Instead of starting a new enterprise on their 


themselves to one that has gained a high stand- 
ing, despite the continued attacks of a solitary 
weekly musical paper, which is the official 


pleasing to learn, by the way, that the gentle-" 
men most interested in those institutions have 


foolish amateur who edits, or rather, fails to 
edit, or even sub-edit, their paper. We may 
assure our American friends that in the London 
College of Music they have a very good thing. 


achieved so much success with their playing at 
their recitals last month in Steinway Hall, are 
two young American girls, of Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Their father, Mr. Otto Sutro, one of the 
leading music dealers in the United States, is 
well known in Maryland as a patron of art. 
The young ladies have just finished a course of 
study at the Royal Conservatoire of Music. in 
Berlin, ‘where, under. the instructions of Pro- 
fessor Barth, they have greatly distinguished 


to.and fro, as a dutiful nursing father, I 
hummed snatches of several. melodies, to which 
the child took no heed. I had, however,: no 
sooner sung the first strain of the Portuguese 
Hymn, when he was seized. with a convulsive 
throbbing, as if his little heart would break. 
This occurred on several subsequent occasions. 
Nothing moved him but the air I have named : 
and on its repetition even the singing of the 
first. bar acted upon the infant like an electric 
shock.” Here Mr. Croal calls a halt, and asks 
the “most eminent psychologist” to account 


Better if he had told us how the child grown to 


J. Cc. H. 
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ITS AMERICAN WORK. 


—) 0 — 


T is satisfactory to learn that the London 
College of Music, whose examinations are 
as reliable as any of to-day, is extending 
its work on a somewhat large scale in 


We note amongst 


It is a 


ity that all our institutions are not similarly 
Lest it be said that 


wn account, they have very wisely attached 


rgan of some “ opposition ” institutions. It is 


t length seen the wisdom of silencing the 








THE Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro, who 





some experience in assisting the partners of 


themselves. 


their joys and sorrows in trying to soothe the 
ills which infant flesh is heir to, On one oc- 
casion, while endeavouring to do so in the case 
of an infant at its motiier’s breast, while walking 


dow fo Play 
Mozart's Oonafad. 


(Continued from page 154.) 
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O far as mere technicalities are con- 
cerned the andanée is much easier to 
play. But there is one thing the stu- 
dent must never forget. It is a song 

from beginning to end, and must be sung, and 
in every respect treated like a song. Each one 
of the first four notes must be louder than the 
last, to which also it must be. connected ; and 
the top A should ring out clear and full, but not 
harsh, Then in bar 4 make your crescendo full 
and rich, and let it culminate on the first chord 
of the next bar, after which is a déminuendo. The 
scale in that bar has heen variously treated by 
various editors.. It is easy, however, to see that 
it is a variation. of the appeggio in the first bar ; * 
and it must be played as a variation. The 
first note is slightly accented, and you run up 
with absolute smoothness, and getting a little 
louder on every note, until the forte on the top, ' 
A is reached again. 

The next.passage of any difficulty begins at. 
bar 16. A beautiful effect may be got here by 
striking the first G rather forcibly, and never 
letting the damper touch the string until you are 
done with the note for the time. Of course the 
rest of semiquavers are played very softly, and 
there is a slight crescendo and diminuendo as-the 
next little passage rises and falls. The tone in 
the left-hand part should be round—rather sug- 
gestive of the horn. Thereal, of course, arrives 
at bar 18. The shake for the right hand must 
be soft, but perfectly even ; while in the left you 
play the repeated G with a dry staccato touch, 
sustaining the melody underneath, as in the 
previous case. 
The magnificent two bars following must be 
played with a crescendo which terminates at 
bar 22. Bars 23, 24 correspond to this, and must 
besimilarly played. Make a powerful crescendo 
in bar 27, and play the chord that follows /orts- 
simo, allowing the sound to die away as the 
rising scale-passage in the bass becomes louder 
and ends in a sforsando on the G. The double 
shake in the right hand and single shake in the 
left will take long practice before anything like 
a satisfactory result is achieved. Begin slow 
and soft, become faster and louder, and then 
end very gently. 

Six bars after the double-bar you reach the 
key of C minor, and a passage that requires 
very careful handling. One can imagine it 
scored in the Mozartean manner :— 
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and this plan must be pursued through the 
whole sequence. In the following part the treble 
should be dug, chipped out, one may say ; while 
the left hand is heavy, emphatic, and the tone 
rich and full. A constant crescendo must be 
made, and this means that your strength 
must be reserved ; and the pace must be driven 
faster and faster until the splendid passage, 
like the very voice of despair, is reached a few 
bars before the return of the first theme. 

The “recapitulation” need not be described, 
as it follows very closely the original form. 
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us all. Roaring Billows, who has something 
e to do with the publishing world, had very 
|kindly got them printed, and he had also 
volunteered to do so at all our future meetings. 
| This, of course, was a great boon and a blessing 


@ur Gee Societ y 


ara. 
in a subdued “misterioso’ manner, and pj 
nounce the consonant D a little plainer, hy 
without raising the voice. If any of you wer 
fortunate enough to hear *The Amsterdam ; 
Cappella Choir’ which recently visited ws, ang 


——! Of me 
the French, and as Orlando di Lasso 


RLANDUS  LASSUS 
by the Italians ; a most prolific writer of the | 
Netherland School, in fact one of the most'pro- 
lific writers that ever lived ; a recent estimate of 
the number of his compositions is given as 
being considerably over 2,000. 

He was born at Mons, in Hennegaw, six 
years after Palestrina ; as a boy he sang in the 
choir of St. Nicholas. A sad story is told of 
the childhood of Lassus: his father was a 
suspected coiner, and as such was apprehended 
and eventually condemned, and poor Orlandus 
had the pain of witnessing his father’s punish- 
ment, which consisted of walking three times 
round the public scaffold wearing a collar made 
of spurious coins ; through this he changed his 
name from Delattre to Lassus, and at the age 
of sixteen left his native land with Ferdinand of 
Gonzaga, a high official in the Court of Sicily, 
who furnished Lassus with letters of intro- 
duction to notables in Naples, where he stayed 
until 1540. Through the influence of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Florence, he became 
chapel-master of San Giovanni in Laterano. 
Later on he journeys through France and 
England, from thence to Antwerp, residing 
there two or three years. 

His next important appointment was as chapel- 
master at Munich to Duke Albert V. of Bavaria, 
who was considered to be a man of consummate 
musical taste. The,magnificent music library 
at Munich was by him instituted. Lassus and 
the Duke struck up a strong friendship, both 
possessing highly intellectual gifts in common. 
Lassus is spoken of as being a brilliant wit, 
amiable of temper, and cheerful in his dis- 
position, and a favourite with all men. 

In 1558, he married a maid of honour to the 
Court, Regina Welkinger, and had six children. 

In 1562 Lassus was appointed chief chapel- 
master to the Duke, which at that time was 





considered the highest position in the musical | 
world, 

From the next year—1563—to 1570 Lassus 
was busy with composition, He wrote his 
celebrated Penitential Psalms, and some of his 
beautiful Magnificats appeared about this period. 
He was styled the “ Prince of Musicians,” he | 
was shown favour throughout Europe, and in| 
1570 the Emperor Maximilian II. invested him | 
with the order of Knighthood. The next year | 
he was decorated by Gregory XIII. with the | 


(1520-1594), |to “Our Glee Society.” So when we assembled | 
known as Rowland Van Lattre by his| on the lawn at Miss Helen Mees’ delightful 
Flemish countrymen, as Delattre by | abode, we all knew something of this interesting 


personage, and Tittletop’s idea was met with 


| genuine signs of approval. 


“T thought, as it was such a lovely evening, 
we might have our meeting on the lawn, Mr. 


| Tittletop, you can see we are quite isolated, so 


we shall not be worried by neighbours, neither 
shail we worry them,” said delightful Miss Helen 
Mees. 

“TI think your idea simply charming, Miss 
Mees,” said the gallant Louis. “I am sure we 
shall all enjoy it, and the pleasure of singing 
will be enhanced by the presence of the sur- 
rounding beautiful flowers.” 

“You're quite a poet, Louis,” said Native 
Worth. 

“And I think Mr. Tittletop knows how to 
say nice things nicely,” said Miss Sttam from 
behind her fan to Miss Little, who remarked in 
a somewhat loud whisper,— 

“He’s like the rest of the gentlemen, my 
dear, proficient in the art of flattery.” 

Tittletop heard this, but only gave a good- 
humoured smile, and asked Horace Slim if he 
would kindly give out the copies of Matona. 

“ Now, ladies and gentlemen, we will try it 
through quietly, and see what we can make of 
it,” said Louis. 

Rather a bad start was made, as they all 
seemed so anxious to keep the time back. © 

“ Although it’s marked four in a bar,” said 
Tittletop, “I shall take it upon myself to beat 
two, as I think it will be much better thus” 
(here he beat a few bars about the rate —] = 
84). 

“TI think that’s better,” said Slim ; “ it certainly 
drags with four in.a bar.” 

“ Yes, I think so; now let’s try again.” And 
Tittletop gave two beats first, and another 
attempt was made. This time it was much more 
satisfactory, albeit there were a good many 
wrong notes, but nevertheless it was for a first 
go-off fairly good, and so Tittletop expressed 
himself. 

“ Of course it is full of mistakes, but you did 
very nicely, considering. You can, however, 
see what a sweet composition it is, ladies, is it 
not ?” 

“ Most sweet,” simpered the ladies. 

“ Very fine,” said the critical Billows. 

“ Now for the Little Grumbler. Let us take 
the Sopranos,” said our conductor. 

“The first verse was fairly good with you all, 


order of the Golden Spur. In this same year| but then it is easy, remember, but in the second 
he was offered a position in Paris, but certain | verse, at the words ‘ Thou needst not linger long,’ 
circumstances arising, he returned. to his old| you must accent needs?, and the first syllable of 
master and patron. Duke Wilhelm I., the | linger, and the repeat must be a fsano, not an 
Prince Albert’s successor, also retained him,| apology. Then the following crescendo up to 
and on the death of Lassus, in 1594, June 14, | ‘lover-throng’ must be a good one, so as to 
his widow was awarded a special pension. | make the distinction at the following fA, and the 

Taking a rapid survey of his works, one is| concluding ~ff must be just a whisper, just 
‘immediately struck with the versatility of his | heard, and nothing more. Then at the words 
style, though, nevertheless, the enchanting | ‘like swoop,’ mind that ‘staccato and the cres- 
touch of genius is over them all, and a sense of | cendo on to ‘ falcon strong.’ 
the beautiful runs through them. It would be| “It’s pretty straightforward until you come 
quite impossible to mention one tithe-part of |to the last verse, and then, where you see all 
his works, and apart from his numerous com- | the parts with staccafo mark, I should really 
positions, he wrote the following lyrical works : | advise you to turn them into accents, especially 
~—59 Canzonets, 371 French songs, 34 Can- | the second notes, but one of the most effective 
tiones Latina, and 233 Madrigals, His life is| parts of the whole thing is the last four bars, 
full of interest, and his motto was, “So long as |and I am speaking to you all now, ladies and 
God has given me good health I may not be gentlemen. You will see that these strong 
idle.” | accents occur in a passage marked /, which 

The above little biographical sketch of at first sight appears to be somewhat contradic- 
Orlandus Lassus had been sent by Tittletop to | tory, but these notes so marked want to be sung 


among other things sang this very A/atona, yo, 
would then realize what I mean. Their endj 
was most weird in its effect. It was a magnif. 
cent App, but there was a broadness about it 
which gave the effect most grandly.  Thog 
who heard them will never forget it. It was, 
magnificent human instrument, impressive jp 
the extreme.” ‘ ‘ 

“T should like to have heard them, Tittletop,’ 
said Billows. 

“You would indeed, Billows ; their singing 
was a complete revelation,” said our worthy 
conductor. fe 

“* Now, Sopranos, we will run your part over, 
please, and while we are doing so, perhaps the 
other voices will look carefully at their parts as 
well, because I’m coming to them presently.” 

So they tried it, and Tittletop said it was a 
great improvement on their former attempt. - 

“ Now we will try the Altos,” said Louis, but 
he stopped them after the second bar. “ Mind 
that E 2, you wicked Altos, the flattened leading | 
note is a surprise, but you must get it ; just le 
us try the first two lines all together.” 

“That’s better,” said Louis, when they had 
finished, “ you see the Tenors have your identical 
phrase at the seventh and eighth bars, and 
they did theirs very nicely.” 

“One to our side,” said Worth. ‘And then 
the Altos tried it right through, and as they 
had been paying great attention to their part 
while Tittletop had been lecturing the Sopranos, 
they took up the different points very well con- 
sidering all things. 

“Mind you give the ‘should’ a good accent 
in the first verse, Altos,” said Louis’; “and the 
word needst, and the first syllable of Zinger in 
the second verse must also be well accentuated ; 
for the rest the marks of expression must be 
carefully noted. 

*“ And, Tenors, you must be very carefal 
to get that phrase in tune on the words, 
‘should do thy case no wrong, and that’s a 
little awkward there ; in the next verse at the 
phrase, ‘words be more than all thy love. 
throng, that will want a great deal of practice; 
then at the words ‘/é#e swoop,’ mind and sing 
that minor third well in tune, and at the words 
‘my heart) that E & is a little bit catchy; 
now let us try it, please, gentlemen.” cis 

After trying it through two or ‘three times, 
Tittletop’s face brightened up, and he said with 
a sigh full of meaning,— 

“Come ! that’s better. 

“ Now, you Basses, let’s have a go at you. 

“ Be very careful ‘with that E 2 at the second 
bar, and in the third verse at the words ‘like 
swoop, this interval is not difficult, but the 
flattened leading is unusual and requires watch- 
ing throughout ; the majority of my remarks 
which I have used for the other voices apply 
to yours also. So let ‘us try it together.” 

And so they got to work ; and after several 
stumblings and stoppings Tittletop managed to 
get it a little ship-shape, but remarked that “i 
will require a great deal more practice before | 
am pleased with it.” 

And this practice came to a most delightful 
termination by out all being most kindly in b 
by Mr. and Mrs. Mees to partake of delicious 
cream and strawberries. 
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A Derformance of 
& Orovatore— 
lougini’s Oafe. 
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CERTAIN performance of // Trova- 
k tore was one of the strangest experiences 


I ever had the fortune or misfortune to 

encounter. Asthe chief actor is now 
dead, I take the opportunity of telling the readers 
of the MAGAZINE OF MUSIC. something about 
"i 1880 I was in Frankfurt.in connection 
with oné of the large music publishing houses 
of that city. Having a passing knowledge of 
the art of music and some little power with 
the pen, I was also employed as critic at the 
Opera for one of the, chief musical papers of the 
district. 

Apleasanter city to live in than Frankfurt 
one can hardly wish for, and as my friends were 
both numerous and good-hearted time sped 
swiftly along. I had not; long frequented the 
Opera House—which, as every one knows, is one 
of the finest in Europe—before I noticed a 
strange-looking man, always badly dressed and 
not over-well washed. He would lounge about 
the corridors and lobbies to all appearances a 
welcome guest ; be the house ever so full or the 
seats double their usual price, this old man was 
always to be seen either listening to the music or 
talking to some of the attendants in the lobbies. 
No one could give me any very precise informa- 
tion concerning him. When I asked who he was, 
theonly answer ever given was, “ That. is old 
Lugini.” At last I doubted if he had any other 
name at all, and called him, “The Nineteenth 
Century Flying Dutchman,” } 

About eighteen. months. or so. after I saw him 
first, I was sitting under. the trees in the Palm 
Gardens one lovely July afternoon, listening to 
amilitary concert and drinking ‘black coffee. 
Our musical season was nearly over. The 
weather had become very hot, and the city was 
full of strangers, Francisco Columbati, one of 
the greatest tenors of the day, was singing at 
the Opera. He was to appear in // Zrovatore 
that night. Everybody. who. had heard. him 
said that his rendering of the part of Manrico 
was something magnificent,and I looked forward 
toa great treat. I had not been sitting under 
the trees long before old Lugini—with whom I 
now had a slight acquaintance—entered the 
gardens and was soon seated beside me. Per- 
haps the excessive heat had affected him, for I 
had rarely seen him look more wretched. and 
tired. Suddenly the band struck up the Turret 
Scene music from J? Trovatore, The brilliant 
sunshine, the blue cloudless heavens, the crowds 
of well-dressed pleasure seekers, the laughter, 
chatter, and noise of the children at. play, the 
bright flowers, shrubs and delicate foliage of 
the trees, all joined together to most effectually 
counterbalance the sadness. of the music, so 
a so, that its usual power was altogether 

, 

“What a piece to play at an open-air con- 
cert!” I remarked to Lugini.  “ Not a note 
tells’ here. One wants a dull, dark, sunless 
winter's day for that stuff to be properly under- 

- By-the-way, will you join me to-night 
at Columbati’s performance of // Trovatore? 
Itis sure to be splendid.” 

Lugini looked at me from beneath his rough, 

‘assy eyebrows for a few moments. and then 
said, “Youll never make a good critic. You 
ae too enthusiastic over it all. I'll comé with 
You. Your style is infectious.” 








At seven we met. The lobbies wefe full of 
people hurrying to their seats. English tourists 
in homely tweeds mingled with Frankfurters, or 
those of them who had not goneto Homburg or 
Wiesbaden dressed in their finest clothes. Many 
strangers stopped to gaze at the handsome roofs 
and frescoes, balustrades and rich carving. Not 
a few cast wondering eyes as we hurried up the 
main stairs, wondering, like many more had 
done before them, who the badly dressed old 
man was. He looked. so out of place amidst 
the gay throng. The conductor had just raised 
his baton as we reached our seats, and in a few 
moments the curtain rose. Everything seemed 
to go well that night. The great tenor was in 
capital voice ; the other members of the cast 
excelled themselves ; the orchestra played mag- 
nificently ; the house was crammed and most 
enthusiastic. I need not detail the performance. 
Everybody knows the opera. After perhaps 
Faust it is the best known grand opera in 
Europe. The libretto—nothing ; the music— 
everything, : 

As the old melodies rang through the house I 
noticed that Lugini grew somewhat restless, At 
the close of the first and second Acts he would 
not leave his seat, and when I returned in time 
for the third Act I noticed that he was much 
excited. The well-known Soldiers’ Chorus, in 
C major, which opens the Act, was well sung 
with great spirit. The words were hurled out 
at the audience as if each singer was thirsting 
for their blood. Lugini’s eye glistened as he 
heard, and the perspiration stood out on his 
forehead in little beads. The Act proceeded, 
and his excitement became more apparent, and 
as Manrico moved to the front of the stage and 
sang that grand aria “ Di quella’ pira,” Lugini 
sat up like one enchanted. He fixed his eyes 
on the singer ; his whole frame seemed to be 
tingling under some tremendous. excitement. 
His chest heaved, and his breath came thick 
and fast. With a burst of song, perhaps never 
equalled in the annals of opera in Frankfurt, 
Columbati took the high A at the close of the 
aria with a shout and an eloquent ring that was 
really marvellous to hear. . Leonora joined in 
with her short passage, scarce audible through 
the thunders of applause that rang from all 
parts of the house. Again Manrico dashed into 
the aria, singing every note as if his whole future 
depended upon it.. Lugini sprang from his seat, 
and covering his face with his hands, hastily left 
the house. His excitement was not. natural ; 
there was a look of horror on his face, a haunted 
air about him, as if he would fain keep some 
unpleasant thing from him.. I joined him in the 
lobby. He was as white as a sheet, and was 
hastily putting on his cloak and hat... A roar 
of applause, which nearly shook the theatre, 
sounded above us, and yet Lugini went on un- 
heeding. Silently I followed him. Something 
seemed to tie my tongue. We were soon out of 
the building. I gave him my arm. He led the 
way, and in a few minutes we were in his rooms, 
I had never been there before. They were dark 
and dirty, with a cheerless air about them, and 
yet I noticed he looked round them with no 
little pride. For a few moments nothing broke 
the silence save the loud ticking of a large clock 
in the corner of the room. A dull light was 
shed from an old oil lamp. In the gloom | 
could see Lugini’s pale face, still bearing traces 
of the tremendous excitement he had just passed 
through. The house was in an old back street, 
and no noise came from the street to break the 
death-like stillness. 

At last Lugini pulled himself together, and 
with a haggard look on his face, said, “ I'll tell 
you the story of my life, and that will explain 
all. I wish to God I had not! gone to the 
Opera !” 


‘Valetta. 





And then,in alow, painfully low, voice, at 
times broken by sobs, he told me thé following 
story, which, without exception, was the most 
impressive recital I have ever listened to. 

“Years ago, when J/ 7rovatore had been 
only produced a few years, and was still the 
rage in Italy, I was engaged to go and sing in 
the part of Manrico, in Malta. My name is not 
Lugini ; it is Salterali, and was at that time 
known throughout the length and breadth of my 
native land. When this engagement was offered 
me I had been married but a year. A year of 
perfect happiness, a year of unclouded joy, a 
year of knowing what it was to live in a heaven 
on earth. ‘ 

“* My wife and I set offfor Malta. We reached 
the island on a Saturday afternoon. The sun 
had just set, leaving a dull red glow on the 
churches, palaces, mansions, and batteries, as 
we sailed slowly up the grand harbour, and 
beheld for the first time in our lives the city of 
We.had rooms in the Strada Reali, 
and when we sat by the window that evening 
and saw the moonlit street, the dim shadows of 
the Governor’s house, and the long lines of little 
lights, heard the strange yet pleasant noises 
from the street, and smelt the fragrant odours 
from the wealth of flowers in the Governor's 
gardens, we both put up a prayer to heaven that 
our lot might ever be o’ershadowed by such 
happy and glorious halos. 

“Soon the time for my appearance at the 
Opera House arrived. My wife, not feeling well, 
stayed at home. What.a sight met my gaze as 
the curtain rose! The house was packed, not 
a vacant seat to be seen! The whole place is 
made up of rows upon rows of boxes, and each 
seemed to contain more lovely women and more 
exquisite jewels than another. 

“TI sang my best. I acted as only an Italian 
can in the ré/e. During the third Act, as I was 
singing ‘ Di quella pita,’ I somehow seemed to 
forget where I was, and I only thought of my 
wife. _Her face would not leave me, Her image 
seemed to be impressed on my mind. 

“ At last all was over. I hardly knew what I 
did during the last Act. My wife seemed to 
hold. me. enchained, and although I tried to 
throw this. off and think of my part.I could not. 

“TI hurried home, refusing many pressing 
invitations to supper from kind and generous 
friends. As I reached our door I heard a shriek 
of pain and agony.,, I -burst, it open. Oh God! 
I shall never forget! There lay my wife in bed 
—one mass of flames! I had come from singing 
of flames to find my wife burning!” Lugini 
stopped speaking, and sobbed like a child. I 
felt inclined to do the same. I now knew how 
the opera so affected him; now knew the burden 
he carried about with him. 

* * * 

Years have passed since I heard the tale ! 
have just told, but so much did it impress me 
that I have never seen // 7rovatore without 
thinking of Lugini’s tale. 

S. FRASER HARRIS. 








CHOPIN, in order that he might be able 
easily to stretch wide intervals, for which his 
fingers were not naturally constructed, designed 
an instrument to wear at night for the purpose 
of keeping them far apart. But this uncomfort- 
able proceeding is quite unnecessary. All that 
is wanted is a flat piece of wood about three- 
quarters of an inch wide—the handles of a good 
many brushes may be found to be just the thing 
—with rounded edges, which is then firmly 
pressed and see-sawed as it were, between the 
two adjacent fingers with the object of trying to 
drag the skin on the insides of the fingers down 
towards the web alternately. 
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prea a OA and deprived: of light during the dectease y 
V.—THE SISTRUM. . this star.” But we are digressing. 
The sistrum was held in the’ right hamid, ang | 

by a light jerk the metal bars were all. shake, 4 
at the same time, while, to increase the 
metal rings were frequently strung on the bar, _ j 
Fig. 1 represents a very fine sistrum ht te \ 
qual England by Mr. Burton, and now in the Britisn - 
— Museum. It was found at Thebes, “and bej fre 

praessmnes of a good style, and of the most correct Egyp. 
ae P + ge ee by 
tian form, appears to indicate great antiquity, ho 
and one of the best periods of art.” It is 14 ia 
44 ins. high, and is entirely composed of bronz, Tk 
The three bars with which it was furnished ar br 
if lost. The handle is cylindrical and hollow, and de 
ey surmounted by the double face of Athor. 0p i 
i the upper portion of the sistrum are represented hal 
i \y the goddess Bast, or Bubastis, the sacred vil 
: ture, and other emblems; and _ below is the a 
i} figure of a female, holding a sistrum in ead on 
4 hand. Figs. 2 and 3 are two sistra of the I 
if Roman period in the Berlin Museum, much an 
1 2 3 smaller than fig. 1. Fig. 2 has four bars, which En 
O trace music from an earlier source | often made in the form of snakes, or they ter-/| Plutarch supposed to correspond to the fow bie’ 
than the history of Egypt, and to ex- | minated in the head of-a goose, or were simply | elements, On the top lies a cat, crowned with suff 
plain the numerous ancient Egyptian | bent at each end to secure them, The frame/the sun. Fig. 3 has caly three bars, but it is in. you 
musical instruments in the order in| was frequently ornamented with the figure of a | teresting on account of its ornamental handle, rae 
which they were invented, would be an im- | cat, and was sometimes inlaid with silver or gold. | the figure at the bottom of which is supposed take 
possible task. In the infancy of the art, as| The upper part of the handle was always orna-|to be of Typhon, surmounted by the heads of atte 
it Dr. Burney observes, “no other instruments | mented with a head of the cow-eared Athor, the | Athor. On the summit of this sistrum are the his! 
4 were known than those of percussion.” Of this| Egyptian Aphrodite, or Venus, surmounted by | horns, globe, and feathers of the same goddess or ( 
i class of instrument then which was the earliest ?| a cornice. In the Berlin Museum there is a rude model of  daug 
# Perhaps it was the sistrum. At any rate inthe| Apuleius describes the sistrum as a bronze |a sistrum, which has three rings upon its singk that, 
ie present paper we will consider that instrument. | rattle, consisting of a narrow plate curved like a | bar, and models of sistra made of blue or bluish. and 
a The late Abbé Winckelmann thought the | sword-belt (da/teus), through which passed a | green porcelain have been frequently found, dept 
bie sistrum was not ef very high antiquity ; but the| few rods that rendered a loud, shrill sound.| The sistrum belonged as peculiarly to the havi 
i ancient sculptures show that it was at least| He says that these instruments were sometimes | service of the temple as the small tinkling bel ofth 
" among the earliest of percussion instruments. | made of silver and even of gold. In describing | to that of a Roman Catholic chapel. The Jews and. 
vs It was an old Egyptian rattle—the sacred in-|the instrument, however, we cannot do better | seem also to have entrusted the principal sacred of ci 
af strument par excelience. It has indeed often | than give the account of it written by Plutarch | offices held by women to queens and the daugh- the { 
iH been called “the holy instrument,” and was|as translated by Mr. W. Chappell in his /7s- | ters of priests, and they regarded music as in settle 
% probably used exclusively for religious pur-| tory of Music. Plutarch speaks of the sistrum | dispensable for religious rites. It appears John 
4 poses, “ in connection with his treatise on Isis and | certain that the sistrum was used exclusively “hur 
Amongst the musical instruments of the| Osiris ; and besides showing why this mystical | for religious purposes, for producing a rhythmi- of b 
ancient Egyptians that belonged to the service | instrument of music was carried only by married | cal accompaniment to sacred songs. The te less 
of the temple may be reckoned the harp, lyre, | women, he explains the signification of the cat | cord that it was used as a military instrument inter 
flute, double pipe, tambourine, cymbals, and | as an emblem : “ The sistrum likewise indicates | to collect the'troops is:most probably a fiction dest 
sistrum ; and although the trumpet and drum |that it is necessary that beings should’ be | nor is there any ground for believing it to have usefy 
do not appear to have been admitted into the | agitated, and never cease to rest from their | been used in sepulchral ceremonies. By some broug 
sacred precincts, yet they were used in religious | local motion, but should be excited and shaken | the noise produced by this instrument is sup They 
processions in which the military were engaged. | when they become drowsy and languid. For | posed to have been intended ‘to frighten away end | 





The temple musicians were of the order of | they say that Typhon is deterred and repelled | Typhon, the Evil Being. [See the writer’s artic thing 
priests, and were specially appointed to the ser- | by the sistra; manifesting by this, that as|on “Ancient Trumpets,” MAGAZINE OF MUSIC man 


vice, like the Levites amongst the Jews. In the|corruption binds and stops [the course of | June, 1893.) Even if the Egyptians did not co those 
ceremonies of religion female musicians were | things], so generation again resolves nature, | sider that the rattling sound would drive away his ir 
admitted as well as men. In the most solemn |and excites it through motion. But as ‘the | evil spirits, yet they may have supposed it to consi 
processions the wives and daughters of priests, | upper part of the sistrum is convex, so the con- | counteract their noxious influence. tigibl 


and even of kings, advanced towards the altar | cavity of it comprehends the four things that| The introduction of the worship of Isis and stude: 
with the priests, bearing the sacred sistrum ;/| are agitated. For the general and corruptible | Athor into Italy shortly before the Christian distin 
“and a queen or a princess frequently accom-| portion of the world is comprehended indeed | era made the Romans familiar with the sistrum. anthe 
panied the monarch while he offered his praise | by the lunar sphere; but all things are moved | It is supposed by Winer and Saalfchiitz to b befan 
or sacrifice to the deity, holding one or two of | and changed in this sphere through the four | denoted by the menaaneim (cymbals) mentioned Masse 


those instruments in her hand.” “It was so | elements of fire and earth, water and air. And | in 2 Samuel vi. 5. Palest 
great a privilege,” says Sir Gardner Wilkinson, | on the summit of the concavity of the sistrum| Regarding its use in Abyssinia, Dr. Bumey know 
“to hold the sacred sistrum in the temple, that | they carved a cat, having a human face; and | gives us an amusing account. He says: “It the liy 


it was given to queens, and to those noble | on the under part, below the rattling rods, they | was used in the quick measure, or in allegrss porari 
ladies who had the distinguished title of | placed on one side the face of Isis, and on the | in singing psalms of thanksgiving. Each prict tise tc 


‘women of Amun,’ and who were devoted to | other that of Nephtys, obscurely signifying by | has a sistrum, which he shakes in a very threat Thi 
the service of the deity.” The Egyptian Amun | their faces generation and death (or corruption) ; | ening manner at his neighbour, dancing, leap every 
was the Jupiter Ammon of the Romans. for these are the mutations and motions of the | ing, and turning round with such an indecent twenty 

The sistrum, which varied from about 9 to|elements. But by the cat’ they indicated the | violence that he resembles rather a priest of generz 
16 inches in length, consisted of a thin oval| moon, on account of the diversity of colours, | paganism, from whence this instrument Wé But 
hoop of bronze or brass, fixed at the lower end | operation by night, and fecundity of this animal. | derived, than a Christian.” descrii 





into a handle, which was usually also of metal. | For it is said that she brings forth one,afterwards| The illustrations are taken from Sir J. Gardnet are hi 
The hoop was pierced with small holes on both two, three, four, and five kittens, and so adds | Wilkinson’s larger work on the Ancient Eyt He ley 
sides at equal distances, and in these holes | till she has brought forth seven ; so that she | ¢/ans from which a great deal of informatio andbu 
three or four metal bars were inserted loosely. | brings forth twenty-eight in all, which is the | has also been obtained. 

A few metal rings, generally three or four, were | number of the illuminations of the moon. This HAROLD ST. GEORGE GRAY. 
frequently strung on the bars. The bars were therefore is perhaps more mythologically as- 
































| or (on the harmonium) in place of the vicar’s 
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THE ORGANIST. 
HE Vicar has often been reproached in 
this magazine for the illiberal view he 
takes of the organist and the organist’s 
services ; but it cannot be held that the 
clergy are entirely to blame in the matter. 
The humiliating position in which the organist so 
frequently finds himself is largely brought about 
by the organist himself. And if you ask me 
how, I say, by the narrowness, lack of culture, 
and vulgar affectations of the average organist. 
There is no class so destitute of education, in the 
broader sense of the word, as the organ-playing 
class; none whose interests, even musical 
interests, are so limited ; none, not even music- 
hall artists or actors, which parades its 
occupation so offensively, which proclaims its 
trade so plainly by its hat, its coat, its eyeglass, 
and the cut of its hair. 

It-might be considered invidious to specify 
the precise class from which the great bulk of 
English organists is drawn, but at least it must 
be owned that it is a class which has not 
suffered very keenly from over-education. <A 
young fellow of this class shows at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen some musical ability, and 
takes lessons from the organist of the church 
attended by his family. Helearns a little, and 
his services are presently utilized at rehearsals, 


daughter at the local mission. Rising above 
that, he begins to play at week-night services, 
and in the fulness of time becomes his master’s 
deputy. Then the happy day arrives. when, 
having perhaps taken’his A.C.O. or something 
of the sort, he competes for a small organ-post, 
and wins it. Say he is then between the age 
of eighteen and twenty. Having set his foot on. 
the first rung of the ladder, he ought now to 
settle down to study. He ought to take Sir 
John Lubbock’s, or anybody else’s list of the 
“hundred best books,” and, if only as a matter 
of business, unflinchingly read through not 
less than half-a-dozen of those he finds most 
interesting. I am far from thinking lists of 
best books very good things; but that they are 
useful to young men and women who have been 
brought up in ignorant circles cannot be denied. 
They are to be regarded as a means to an end, the 
end being a desire for wider knowledge of all 
things pertaining to humanity. For the young 
man who can read a few books of the quality of 
those selected by Sir John Lubbock, and not have 
his interests, intellectual appetites, and ideas 
considerably broadened, is undoubtedly an incor- 
tigible blockhead. Besides general reading, the 
student should settle down to study music, as 
distinct from the bulk of the services and 
anthems used in church services. He ought to 
befamiliar with all the great operas, symphonies, 
masses, sonatas, songs, and oratorios, from 
Palestrina to Wagner. Further, he ought to 
know the lives of the great musicians, and read 
the lives of their literary and scientific contem- 
Poraries, to know the circumstances that gave 
nse to and coloured the masterpieces of music. 
This, then, is roughly the education which 
‘very organist should begin by the age of 
twenty, if he has been so unfortunate—and he 
generally has—as not to have begun it before. 
But does the typical young fellow I have 
described do this? Nothing of the sort. These 
ae his preparations for the battle of life :— 
He lets his hair grow long, oils it plentifully, 
andbuys a chimney-pot hat (which he has to wear 
until long after it is shabby to flatten his hair 
down) ; he likewise cultivates what he sincerely 
es to be a moustache; he wears a mon- 
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strous cloak, which proclaims in every fold, “1 
am a musician” ; and whether his sight be good 
or bad he of course ‘has an eyeglass. Instead 
of spending his days and nights in services and 
enjoyable work, he fritters away his time in bars, 
billiard-rooms, and music-halls, with cronies like 
himself. His general knowledge is #z/, but he 
knows the tittle-tattle of every choir in the 
district ; he can hardly tell whether Mozart 
preceded Bach or wice versa, but knows when 
and why Jones will leave St. Judas Iscariot ; 
he is supremely ignorant of the big operas, and 
doesn’t care for Bach, “don’t yer know,” but 
can play the Gilbert-Sullivan manufactures 
through from memory—and does it, at smoking 
concerts, which he enjoys very much,.and where 
he is popular ; his piano-technique is execrable, 
and his organ-technique the same, but he throws 
his hands off. the keys with a lordly air, and 
gives his congregation the music-hall melodies 
of Wely—and what mortal can wish more ? 

This miserable thing is all too common to- 
day, and how can you expect the clergy to 
recognise him? As what can he be recognised ? 
If he is to be recognised for what he is, the 
clergy can only advise him to apprentice him- 
self to the nearest grocer. The clergy are no 
favourites of mine, but the worst have experi- 
enced an education which raises them im- 
measurably above the common organist as I 
have described him, as many of my readers 
have seen and known him. _To the organist 
who wants to be “ recognised,” and especially 
to the younger followers of the craft, I would 
say : Go, young men, wash your faces, cut your 
hair, shave that pretence of a moustache, sell 
your hat and coat to the first old-clo’ man that 
calls, jump on your eye-glass, get to know 
something of the world you live in and the men 
you live amongst; in short, cease to be an 
ignorant fool, and try to become a man: then 
everyone will be glad to see you take the posi- 
tion you will deserve. The position you at 
present deserve is considerably lower than even 
the low one you occupy. 

ORGAN NOTES. 

An article on the Guild of Organists, and an inter- 
view with its secretary, will be found elsewhere. I 
hope to give next month the results of the last 
Fellowship examination (F. Gld. O.). It will be 
noticed that the Guild is very anxious to avoid any 
confusion between itself and the College of Organists. 
That is wise, for while it, the Guild, is rising in 
popular estimation, the College is going down. 
* * # 


I may fairly claim to have set the ball rolling with 
reference to the R.C.O., though the Scottish Musical 
Monthly, an. excellent little paper,’ is vigorously 
continuing the game. The following letter appeared 
in its issue for July, and particular attention may be 
called to the Editor’s reply :— 

S1r,—With regard to your remarks ve the R.C.O. 
finances, I should like to draw your attention to the 
following facts :—Every Associate and Fellow of the 
College is supposed to pay a guinea subscription 
yearly, in return for which he receives Musical News, 
td; weekly, post free. ‘Those residing in London 
have opportunities of using the college library, but 
country members practically make a present of the 
odd fourteen or fifteen shillings per annum, for they 
get absolutely nothing in return. Possibly they pay 
a flying visit to the metropolis, generally on business, 
once or twice a year, but the library is of no use to 
them then. This is a splendid way of making 
money! Of course a man can give up paying the 
subscription, but in that case I believe his name is 
taken off the college register.—I am, yours truly, 

j A Country. F.R.C.O. 

{Our correspondent has his own remedy. <Let him 


News. The College can take Ris name off the 
register, but it cannot take away his diplomas. By 
the way, does the College expect to make an equally 
good thing out of the new registration business ?>— 


Ep1Tor.] 
* * * 


Let me say at once I have no ill-feeling (personal) 
with regard to the College. With Sir John Stainer, 
who is, I believe, President, and Dr, Turpin, the 
Hon. Secretary, I am on the best of terms. But 
two things are necessary: first, to keep the College 
in its place, and prevent its weekly organ pressing 
other equally laudable enterprises out of the field; 
second, to compel the College to budge in the right 
direction. So soon as it does something for the 
‘organists, whose yearly guineas and examination fees 
it lives on, I and every other right-thinking musician 
will gladly support it. 

* * * 

It may be remembered that the organ in the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle was some time ago destroyed 
by fire. The origin of the fire is a question round 
which controversy has raged. Some said it was 
the electric wires, some that it was the tuner. Finally, 
the builders of the organ, Messrs. Jardine & Son, have 
stepped in to this tune:—“ The opinion of the fire 
marshal that the Tabernacle fire was caused by the 
carelessness of the drgan tuner we consider to be 
utterly erroneous. The tuner in question is one of 
our most trusted employés, and we have every con- 
fidence in his word. His straightforward testimony 
at the investigation was that he had used no candle on 
the morning of the fire, as the organ did not need 
tuning, and he left the church an hour and a half 
before the tire commenced. This is corroborated by 
a person who was with him at the time. That the 
fire did not start in the interior of the organ is proved 
by the fact that the organist continued to play the 
concluding voluntary up to the time that the flames 
were discovered, finding the instrument in perfect 
order. Had the blaze originated in the organ it 
would have instantly become unplayable. This dis- 
poses of the burning-candle theory, to say nothing of 
the fact that the tuner always used an iron candle- 
stick whenever he required a light. The ‘careless 
tuner’ opinion is, no doubt, the easiest way out of 
the difficulty. . Fhere is one very significant fact ; 
since the Tabernacle fire, the board of underwriters 
require all electric wires to be enclosed in metal tubes 
instead of wooden mouldings, as formerly.” 

* * * 


On Wednesday, the Crystal Palace choir pre- 
sented a testimonial, this consisting of an illuminated 
address and a purse, to Mr. Alfred Eyre on his re- 


tirement. 
* * * 


‘* Dear Sirs,—Yours of July 8th to hand. I would 
first say we do not desire a pipe organ in our new 
church, we have no place for one. We are not quite 
ready to sell our birthright to heaven yet. We are 
commanded to make melody in our hearts to the 
Lord, not on pipe organs, or horns, or fiddles. 
There is more glory to God in the music of a splinter 
on an old rail caused by the wind that God causessto 
blow than there is on ten thousand pipe organs. 
God is sore displeased with manufactured wind 
worship. Read Amos vi. 1-6; Eph. v. 19; Col. 
iii. 16. God bless you! _ I hope you will give this 
matter some serious thought in the light of Jesus and 
the judgment. If you do God will lead you out of 
the business.” So writes a United States parson 
to a firm of organ-builders who were so bold as to 
send him a business circular. 

* * * 
There are (at the moment of writing) rows pro- 
ceeding in Liverpool anent the matter of Mr. Best’s 
successor. The fact is every organist in Liverpool 
and more than one out of it wants the berth, and the 
difficulty is to please them all. There is only one 
candidate whose application will not, I hope, be 
entertained—Mr. W. H. Jude, who believes in 
‘* playing down ” to the people. 
JUBAL (JUNIOR). 








A NEW Choral Society is in process of for- 
mation in connection with St. Martin’s Town 
Hall. The rehearsals will commence in 
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Musicians,” to have got from Winkel,.a Dutch 


o\ Nn 6f dq M agaz | ne | mechanician at Antwerp, the idea of employing 


of : Music. 


—  O— 


ISTORY repeats itself: more than a 

century ago a musical periodical was 

edited by Carl Friedrich Cramer, bear- 

ing the title of Magazin der Musik. \t 

was published at Hamburg in 1783, and was 

afterwards continued at Copenhagen, for a short 

time, in 1789. C. F, Cramer, born 1752, died 

1807, was the son of the poet Joh. Andreas 

Cramer. A few extracts from some of the early 

numbers of this periodical may prove of interest 
to our readers. 

And first, the account (dated March 30, 
1783) of the Electoral Chapel at Bonn, in 
which Beethoven, who at that time was in his 
thirteenth year—not eleventh as stated—is 
mentioned. ‘The passage runs thus :— 


** Louis van Beethoven, son of the above-mentioned 
tenor singer, a boy of eleven years, and of very pro- 
mising talent. He plays on the clavier in an accom- 
plished manner and with power, reads well from 
sight, and, to say everything in a word, he plays the 
greater part of the Well-tempered Clavier of Sebastian 
Bach which Herr Neefe gave him to study. Those 
who are acquainted with that collection of preludes 
and fugues (which may almost be called the 2on plus 
ultra) will know what that means. Herr Neefe also, 
so far as his other occupations permitted, has guided 
the youth in thoroughbass. He is now practising 
him in composition, and in order to encourage him 
has had nine variations for a clavier of his, on a 
March, printed at Mannheim, This youthful genius 
ought to be helped so that he could travel. He will 
certainly become a second Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 
if he continues as he has commenced.” 

Neefe lived until Jan. 26, 1798, and must 
have followed the victorious career of his pupil 
with interest; by that date Beethoven had 
already published up to Op. 8 But besides 
this notice of the gregt master there are other 
interesting details in the report. The Capell- 
direktor, it appears, was a certain Cajetano 
Mattioli, who had conducted Alceste, Orpheus, 
and Lurydice, etc., of Gluck in Italy, and who 
was indebted to that master for many hints in 
the art of conducting. Mattioli first “intro- 
duced accentuation or declamation on instru- 
ments, and the most careful observance of forte 
and piano, or of every gradation of musical light 
and shade, into the orchestra here.” 


It was then from this quarter that Beethoven 
first learnt about accentuation, to which, in 
pianoforte playing, he attached, as we know 
from the recently published “ Beethoven- 
Cramer,” so much importance. 

The following shows how operas were given 
in Germany in the good old times. The writer 
is speaking of an opera company which studied 
and performed nineteen operas at Brunswick 
between Easter, 1782, and March 1, 1783. 

**One might think,” he says, “that it would be 
scarcely possible, with so few people (fourteen : seven 
women, seven men), to give nineteen operas within a 
space of eleven months. But when it is known that, 
with the exception of the O/imptade, not a single one 
was produced in which nearly all the vocalists (male 
and female) did not introduce arias by various mas- 
ters, it will at once be understood that in such manner 
even still more might have been played. _ If, indeed, 
the one or other number of an opera was not to the 
taste of the vocalist, some favourite aria was forth- 
with substituted for it; and this occurred to such a 
degree, that of the master whose name the music bore 
there really remained nothing more than the recita- 
tive and, of course, the finale.” 


Maelzel, the inventor of the Metronome, is 


“fa new form of pendulum as a metronome.” 
| Under the article “ Metronome” in the same 
dictionary, mention is made of earlier attempts. 
| But there is one noticed in our Magasin, of 
which we have seen no account elsewhere. 
lA correspondent from Paris (April 2, 1782) 
| writes :— 


| ‘Amateurs of music have long wished for a 
| pendulum-cluck which would indicate the measure 
| and other time divisions in music. . . . M. 
| Pelletier, mechanician to the late infant Don 
Gabriel, flatters himself that he has discovered how 
to make a machine of this kind, and offers to give 
explanations to any persons desirous of having one 
constructed. Such a pendulum-clock would prove 
of priceless service to young musicians, enabling them 
| to study according to the time desired by the com- 
| poser or teacher. A piece performed in the time in- 
dicated by this instrument would be played with the 
same precision in London as in Paris, because the 
| number of beats to be played in a minute or second 
| would be known to a nicety, . . . The inventor 
ought to make such a clock for all German amateur 
| societies ; and all composers, instead of their inde- 
| finite Andante, Allegro, Adagio, or even tempo giusto 
| mit Affect (with passion), wie das Wallen des Zephirs 
(‘‘like the gentle blowing of zephrs”), and such like, 
would indicate the time by means of the figures on 
this clock. For music this would prove an essential 
gain. But who would give the figures for composi- 
tions by dead composers, whose music is often ruined 
| by the dragging or hurrying of vocalists or instru- 
mentalists ?” 

The allusion to German amateur societies is 
somewhat satirical. There was perhaps a little 
personal spite in thus pointedly naming the 
|Germans. For in what corner of the earth is 
there an amateur society which does not stand 
in need of a metronome ? 

Letter from Paris in May, 1783 :— 

“ The lovers of opera here have been much divided 
in opinion ; each one follows the party to which he 
yields obeisance, and the flag under which he fights. 
Every possible attempt has therefore been made, by 
the performance of works of various kinds, to satisfy 
and please every one. German, French, and Italian 
pieces have, in‘turn, had their chance. But, all care 
notwithstanding, one is surprised to find that misun- 
derstanding has arisen ; and yet, after all, this is not 
so strange. There are certain persons who have only 
one taste, one exclusively. To try and satisfy them 
would be as sensible as to go in search of the philo- 
sopher’s stone. If one can only satisfy reasonable 
and intelligent connoisseurs, the crowd of screaming 
enthusiasts must be left alone until they calm down 
of themselves. The following new pieces have been 
performed here :—Apollo and Daphne, in one act, by 
Pitra, the music by Meyer; Ariane Abandonnée, in 
one act, an imitation of the German, by Moline, 
music by Edelmann; L’Acte de feu, set to music. by 
the same; L’Zméarras des Richesses, in three acts, 
by Grétry; Renaud, a tragedy in three acts, by 
Lebreuf, music by Sacchini ; 4¢ys, a tragedy in three 
acts, by Piccinni; Le Seigneur bienfaisant, by Rochon 
de Chabannes, music by Floquet ; Z’/uconnue per- 
secutée, in three acts, by. Anfossi; Castor et Pollux ; 
La Reine de Golconde, by Sedaine de Monsigny ; 
Iphigénie en Tauride, by Gluck; Le Devin du Vil- 
lage; Colinette a la Comr, in three acts, by Grétry. 
L’ Académie Royale de Musique has therefore done 
everything within its power to satisfy the public; and 
besides these and various new and fine ‘pieces, others, 
at the request of the authors, have been rehearsed, 
so that, perchance, improvements might be made in 
them, and that they might be produced in the course 
of the year. The Concerts Spirituels are now excel- 
lent, specially fine, better, in fact, than they have 
ever been. The combined talents of ‘the celebrated 
Todi and Mara, and of Viotti, have proved such a 








said, in Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music and | have sever been better managed : never have so many 


draw, that the heavy expense incurred by the under- 
taker of these celebrated concerts has been completely 
covered, The zeal of M. Le Gros in this undertaking 
deserves the highest thanks and praise. The concerts 


beautiful works been performed, and never have y 
many virtuosi of various kinds been heard at 

as under his direction ;~ and in this he has gj 
proofs of generosity. At first he had only Madam 
Todi and M. Viotti, and this was sufficient. M, [. 
Gros might indeed have concluded that the eng; 
ment of Madame Mara would probably do more harm 
than good, since many persons would probably wait 
till they both sang, and remain away the other days; 
sothat this would have diminished his receipts. By; 
the desire to help on the appearance of this importan, 
artist overcame all scruples. M. Le Gros understood 
how to bring everything into order, and the public 
displayed lively gratitude. . . . The following 
artists have been heard to advantage at these cop. 
certs :—M. Ozy, on the bassoon ; M. de Vienne, on 


and Solers, on the clarinet ; and M. Breval, on the 
‘cello. Sig. Viotti, with his violin, seemed to surpass 
every player who has been heard lately in France, 
His compositions please so much that it is hoped that 
he will write an opera for the theatre here. The 
choice of symphonies has met with the highest ap. 
proval, and among them those of Haydn are speti- 
ally prominent. Of novelties the three following 
have been produced : (1) the Miserere of Holzbauer, 
which, on account of its good workmanship, and, 
still better, on account of its expressive character, 
pleased uncommonly. (2) A Regina cali, by Riegel, 
which gave such satisfaction that it was repeated on 
the following day ; in it Mademoiselle Méliancoum 
was most successful. (3) A Stabat Mater, by Beck, 
of Bordeaux, acelebrated composer. It is difficult to 
describe this work so as to do justice to its real value 
and beautiful effect. The novelty of this piece and 
the reputation of the composer attracted an immense 
audience, but on the first occasion it was not well 
performed. Ht was, however, repeated a few days 
later, and with better success. The fugue in it isa 
new as it is beautiful. Herr Fischer, a singer from 
Vienna, also appeared. at:this concert. His voice is 
pure, beautiful, and of extraordinary compass. His 
style of singing is very good ; but he will please more 
if he select arias better suited to his voice.” 

Just a word or two respecting some of the 








artists who figure in this Paris picture. 

Ozy, or, as it is also spelt, Ozi, Etienne (1754- 
1813), was a distinguished performer on the 
bassoon. He composed seven concertos for bis 
instrument, and wrote a /éthode adopted by the 
Paris Conservatoire. Sig. Besozzi was probably 
Hieronimo B., whom Burney heard at the Con- 
cert Spirituel in 1770. Jean Baptiste Breval 
(1756-1825) was an excellent ‘cellist, and & pro 
lific composer ; he wrote many works for his 
instrument, likewise 8 symphonies, 18 quartets 
for strings, 54 duets for two violins, etc. Ignaz 
Holzbauer, whose Miserere is spoken of in such 
high terms, was born at Vienna in 1711, and 
died at Mannheim in 1783. Mozart, in a letter, 
says: “I heard to-day a mass of Holzbauer’, 
which is still good, although 26 years old.” And 


again, in the same letter: “His fugues are 


good.” Of Franz Beck (1731-1809) Groves 
Dictionary says : “His compositions are exctl 
lent, though few in number.” 

Here are some interesting notices from @ 
letter addressed to the publisher of the MAGA 
ZINE OF MUSIC :— an 

; ** Lonpon, April, 1783 

‘“‘As I am now here, and. know. the ‘character of 
your announced musical periodical, I presume that | 
shall render you no bad service if I send you the fol- 
lowing news by way of contribution. The principal 
feature of music here is now the great Concert of No 
bility. It is probably thus named because the high 
nobility has undertaken the direction, for I notice 
other persons of standing besides the nobility ; all 
connoisseurs and amateurs too are invited. Itis 
out doubt the largest and best orchestra which one 
could imagine or wish for. 
none which’ could be compared ‘to it. Besides mY 
Lord Abingdon, who assumes chief direction, there 5 
a committee of eight members elected from the 9% 
bility, so that the concerts may keep well up to the 
mark. The orchestra consists of 16 violins, 7 bass 


Aucust, 1894. 





the flute ; Sig. Besozzi, on the oboe; MM. Michael — 


I have heard many, but . 
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2 oboes, 2 flutes, 2 horns, 2 clarinets, and 2 
bassoon. Although many of the performers could 
compete successfully with virtuosi, yet their only task 
here is to accompany 5 and the real masters _who 
specially perform are as follows :—-Cramer, violinist, 
who also conducts the orchestra. He reads from 
ht with inconceivable readiness and pleasantness. 
His merits are too well known abroad to render any- 
thing more necessary concerning his solo perform- 
ances. Salomon, violinist. His playing is equally 
pleasing, and as by nature he is a good musician and 
composer, he finds no difficulty in rendering, in excel 
lent style, and with becoming expression, new pieces 
which he has never seen. Pieltrain the elder, vio- 
linist, likewise plays remarkably well, and is a most 
conscientious interpreter. Duport, violoncellist, was 

here from Paris; his elder brother is in Ber- 

lin, Connoisseurs assert that the one here is a stronger 

player. Cervetto, whose father, an/old man over a 

hundred years of age, died lately, leaving him a for- 

tune of £20,000 sterling, is a remarkably good violon- 

cellist ; Duport seems. to play with more feeling, but 

this one surpasses him in’ strength of tone. Fischer, 

oboist. He is too well known to require any detailed 

notice from me. Weiss, the flautist. He is the most 

pleasing and conscientious performer on his instru- 
ment within my knowledge. His notes never fail him, 
and as by means of side keys he helps the weak lower 
notes, his playing is throughout pure and clear. His 
performances are the best which I have ever heard ; 
his chief qualities are a beautiful cantadile, good exe- 
cution, and an agreeable tone. Malion, a clarinettist 
of the first rank ; Pieltrain junior, an excellent. player 
onthe French horn; and two lady harpsichord players, 
of whom Guest is the more worthy. A good tenor voca- 
list; an evérato ; 3 lady vocalists, of whom Miss Tan- 
telo, owing to her exceedingly beautiful voice, is the 
best. All these virtuosi are heard in turn, while at 
tach concert one, and indeed often two, of the Augsburg 

Graff's solid pieces for several odd/igato instruments are 

performed. (Graff, on that account, ‘has been invited 

here this winter.) You may perhaps like to read one 
ofthe concert programmes which are presented to the 
audience :— 
HANOVER SQUARE. 
Wednesday, March the 26th, 1783. 
First. Act. |, 
Overture—Haydn. 

Song, ‘Superbo di me stesso’—Signor Bartolini. 
Concerto,. Violin—Mr, Salomon. 
Concerto, Harpsichord—Master Cramer. 
Song, ‘ Idol mio serena i rai’—Cantelo. 
Concerto, Grosso, for Two Violins and Two Violon- 
cellos—by Messrs. Cramer, .Pieltain, Cervetto, and 

Duport ; composed by Mr. Graff. 


3 tenors, 





SECOND Act. 

Sinfonie, for Two Orchestras—Bach. 
The favourite Trio for Flute, Hauthoy, and Violon- 
cello—by Messrs. Weiss, Fischer, and Duport ; com- 

posed by Pla. 
Song, ‘So che fedele ’— Miss Cantelo. 
Concerto, Violoncello—Mr. Duport. 
Sinfonie —Stamitz. 
The Doors to be opened at Seven ; to begin at 
Eight o'clock precisely. 

The virtuosi are only ‘specially engaged for each 
vinter, but as Herr Graff’s grand musical pieces have 
been received with special favour, a proposition has 
been made to him to remain here altogether, or, at 
any rate, to accept an engagement for next winter ; 
and he has agreed to the latter. The music hall is 
in Hanover Square, and the proprietor receives for 
tach concert §0 guineas, for which sum he provides 
light and all kinds of refreshments. The company, 
for the rest, is brilliant and numerous. The Crown 
Prince and the Duke of Cumberland are always pre- 
‘nt. The subscription forthe 12 congerts is 6 guineas. 
“Although I am not equally well informed con- 
ceming other music in London, I think with this news 
Thave given you the pick, Of the Queen’s music, 
Abel and Fischer are notable names; of the others I 
catnot at present speak, The king has his military 
music when he is in the country; and of the musi- 
“ans, who are maintained for him by the.State, there 
we many who haye never held an instrument in their 


- | every week before the queen. Abel and Fischer have 


rand composer, J. B. Cramer, the “ Master 


Magdzine of -Musie. 
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one institution in the city, but bad, or, at any rate, 
only moderately good. A few weeks ago I was, in- 
vited to a concert in this neighbourhood. It was 
given by the Anacreontic Society, an, institution 
which is said to have been in existence for over 300 
years. Music was performed from half-past seven to 
ten o’clock ; the performers who are invited play with- 
out fee: but, on the other hand, they hear the vocal 
music. About ten o’clock we went into another room 
for supper. While this lasted, the concert-room was 
quite transformed ; tables and benches were placed 
in it, and the round platform on which the orchestral 
players had been seated, was now occupied by singers ; 
on the tables were punch, bishop, and wine. We 
found it {thus set out after supper, and it was not un- 
pleasant, while drinking a glass of punch, to listen to 
a good song or instrumental piece. . They sang, for 
the most part, canons, and exceedingly well. The 
singers, who likewise sat behind a table on the plat- 
form, and who, for the most part, are amateurs, also 
drank punch, and the president proposed toasts. I 
hope to procure a detailed notice of this institution, 
as I presume you. will peruse it with interest. 

‘* P.S.—I have just learnt that the king has no 
music, #.¢., no. musicians with fixed appointments, 
other than those provided by the State: they consist 
of 24 persons. Their duties are to perform an ode at 
court a few times every year, on the occasion of the 
birthday of the king or queen, and also to play at the 
balls. The posts are in the hands of the Lord High 
Chamberlain. Hence it happens that among them 
there are men who know nothing’at: all about: music, 
and these provide deputies. Among the players, 
however, there are some good ones, and these go 
away after the performance of the ode, and the dance 
musicians take their place. Their leader is Stanley, 
and his predecessor was the well-known Wiedemann. 
The latter received a yearly income of £100, for which 
he. composed every year 12 minuets, and I presume 
also the ode. Whether Stanley does so I do not 
know, for he is blind ; but these were the duties dis- 
charged by Wiedemann. ‘The other 24 receive £50 
perannum. When the king is:in the country, he is 
attended by a wind band. Two concerts take place 





a fixed salary; the principal violinist, Cramer, receives 
a present. When the two former disappear, it will be 
found extremely difficult to replace them. The pay 
of the musicians at the-court, if they hold no second 
office, is exceedingly small. Abel and Fischer each re- 
ceive £200 sterling per annum; the late Bach received 
£300. Old Cervetto lived to the age of 102. He 
left no wife, and, with exception of the son mentioned 
above, no children. Father and son were devotedly 
attached to each other, and the son is said frequently 
to have exclaimed that he hoped his father’s last day 
‘might also be his own. Madame Mara will not, as 
was reported, come here,—at any rate, not for the 
grand concerts. Of the opera here I will shortly give 
you news. 

“There is a great mechanist here who has .con- 
structed a pianoforte with trumpets and drums. I 
have heard it, and am astonished, for the tone and 
clang of these instruments could not be more. faith- 

fully reproduced. Thename of this artist and inventor 
is Mercia, a native of Liége. I will shortly pay him 
a visit, and inquire into the matter carefully so as to 
be able to sepd you an exact description. He has, 

besides, other things connected with music, about 
which you will be glad to hear. 


‘One or two remarks with regard to che fore- 
going letter may possibly add to its interest. 
“The Concert of Nobility” was apparently 
some title of that day for the “ Professional 
Concert,” ‘or. “ Professional. Concerts.” .The 
year in which this letter was written was the 
first year of their establishment. Eight years 
later, when Salomon invited;Haydn to London, 
Pleyel was appointed conductor as rival to his 
master, Haydn, who was at the head of the 
Salomon orchestra. The Cramer (Wilhelm) 
who was at the head of the professional or- 
chestra, was the father of the famous pianist 


Cramer” who figures in the Hanover Square 


antiquity. 


celebrated Haydn. 
order to conduct a great concert there, 
that the Prince has given him permission to go to 


years of age. Salomon the violinist was member 
of the Professional Orchestra, but only for a 
short time ; he soon quarrelled with the direc- 
tors, and, already in 1786, started subscription 
concerts on his own account at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. 

In a letter from London, dated December, ot 
the same year as the above, we read :— 

“The chief conductor, or Master of the Music, is 
J. Stanley, and I must say a few words concerning 
him. Through unfortunate fate he is blind. He 
lost one eye after an attack of smallpox, and at the 
age of three years, an accident with a penknife de- 
stroyed the sight of the other one. Notwithstanding 
his blindness he is the greatest performer on the organ 
here. His memory is perfectly wonderful. There 
is no ouverture, concerto, aria, sonata, or Lesson of 
Handel’s which he cannot play by heart, and of 
which he cannot tell the volume in which it is to 
be found, also the number in that volume.” 


The violoncellist Duport (J. L.) is supposed 
to have been the one who played with Beethoven 
his two sonatas for pianoforte and ’cello (op. 5), 
at the Prussian Court, in 1796; his brother 
(J. P.), who is also mentioned in one letter, 
settled in Berlin, on the invitation of Frederic 
the Great, in 1773. He-lived in that city until 
his death in 1819. “The mention of Cervetto is 
interesting. Grove-says he lived over a hundred 
years, but here we are told that his exact age 
‘was 102, His son, by the way, was close on 96 
when he died. 

- Fischer, the oboist, was a celebrated per- - 
former on his instrument. He played Handel’s 
Fourth Oboe Concerto at the Handel Com- 
memoration of 1784. George III. was so 
pleased that he wrote a note to that effect in his 
book of the words. An anecdote, related by 
Kelly in his Reminiscences, is worth repeating. 
Fischer was invited to supper by a certain 
nobleman, and on his arrival the latter said : 
“1 hope, Mr. Fischer, you have brought your 
oboe in your pocket.” With the pride of a 
great artist he replied, “ No, my lord ; my oboe 
never sups,” and at once left the house. . There 
is a fine portrait. of Fischer by-Gainsborough, 
at Hampton Court ; and we may also mention 
that the musician married the painter's “ pretty 
daughter Mary.” 

The Abel (C. F.) mentioned was the famous 
performer on the viol-da-gamba. He was trained 
under Sebastian Bach. His portrait was also 
painted by Gainsborough, and exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1777. He died in 1787, after 
a lethargy, or sleep, of three days’ duration. 
The Anacreontic Society was dissolved in 1786. 
In Sir George Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians” there is no mention of its great 
The allusion to Weidemann is 
curious : the predecessor of Stanley, according 





to Sir G. Grove’s Dictionary, was Dr. William 


Boyce. Stanley, by the way, was another mu- 


sician whose portrait was painted by Gains- 
borough. Miss Guest’s name, so far as we are 
aware, does not occur in any Dictionary. Was 
she, perchance, 'some relation of the organist 


Ralph Guest (b. 1742, d. 1830)? 
A correspondent writing from London, 


December 1, 1783, thus refers to Haydn :— 


‘With regard to Haydn, of whom I lately wrote, 


I must now say, that all hope of having him here 
must be abandoned. He has refused our request in 
a categorical manner, but, however, promised to 
compose anything we wish, provided the sum of 
£500 be given to him.” 


And in a description of Esterhazy in the 


same year, by a “ Frenchman travelling through 
Germany,’ occurs the following :— 


‘¢T was very sorry not to be able to speak to the 
He was away at Vienna, in 
It is said 








s Besides numerous private concerts, there: is 


programme, and who was at that time twelve 


England, France, and Spain ; where he will receive 
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‘ where his purse will be well filled. He has a brother 
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from his admirers the highest marks of esteem, and 


who is Capellmeister at Salzburg, who as a musician 
is equally gifted ; but he lacks diligence to win fame 
equal to that which his brother has acquired.” 

The concert at Vienna was probably in con- 
nection with the festivities at Prince Liechten- 
stein’s palace on the occasion of the marriage | 
of Prince Nicolaus Esterhazy with Marie | 
Josephine Hermenegdd, youngest daughter of | 
Prince Franz Joseph Liechtenstein, lately | 
deceased. 


And, @ propos of the interpretation of Haydn’s | 
music, we have the following written, London, | 
January, 1785 :— 

Lolli has been persuaded to visit England. When 
he was first presented to His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, the Prince placed before him one of 
Haydn's Quartets, desiring that he should play it with 
Cramer, Abel, and Crosdill. He made excuse, on 
account of having, that morning, put some new 
strings on his violin, But pressure was put upon 
him, and to general astonishment, it was found that 
he was an unsuccessful leader. On the following 
day, however, he played a solo, in which style of 
playing he excelled; and he showed how strong 
genius is, if left free to its own fancies, and not 
fettered. His compass upwards extends an octave 
higher than Cramer’s ; but he is not equal to Viotti 
at Paris, the foremost virtuoso in the world. 





Here is a notice of music, and also chess :— 

London, May, 1783. ‘* The famous composer and 
chess player Philidor, who, notwithstanding the fact 
that heis an Englishman, hasconstantly resided in Paris 
for many years, and only pays a visit once a year to his 
native land, has just arrived, and intends to have his 
setting of Horace’s Carmen Seculare performed. He 
arranges such a concert as often as he visits London, 
and after paying expenses he generally makes a profit 
of 200 guineas, Besides, the chess club here, which 
consists of important and wealthy members, makes 
good, as it has been in the habit of doing for several 
years, his travelling expenses and those which he 
incurs during his stay ‘here. As an extraordinary 
intellectual effort of this man may be mentioned that, 
lately, at the above-mentioned chess club, he played 
three games simultaneously, without once seeing the 
boards. The moves of his adversaries were told to 
him, whereupon he gave pis answers. Of his oppo- 
nents, who are likewise recognised as great chess- 
players, one was the Saxon ambassador, Count 
Briihl, who was mated in less than half an hour, and 
the other a certain Mr. Maziers, who was defeated 
after two hours’ struggle. With a third adversary, 
Doctor Bowdler, he played on still for two hours, but 
neither the one nor the other could gain any advan- 
tage.” 

The statement that Philidor was an English- 
man is curious. The Carmen Seculare was 
published in 1788, and dedicated to the great 
Catherine of Russia. 

The following account of the band of Her 
Majesty the Queen of England, dated Nov. 8, 
1783, shows it to have been, with one exception, 
a true “German band” :— 





Director, Herr Carl Fried.‘Abel, plays the harpi- 
chord at concerts, but is, besides, solo player on the 
Viola da Gamba, and, as known, the greatest per- 
former on this instrument. 

Herr Johann Samuel Schréter, solo player on the 

harpsichord. 
‘1st Violins, Drs. Wilhelm Cramer, Herr Georg 
Griesbach of Coppenbriigge, pupil of Herr Cramer, 
and worthy of his great master. Herr Heinrich 
Pick, from Northeim, is also a performer on the 
clarionet ; he plays with skill, and produces a beauti- 
ful tone from the instrument. 

2nd Violins. UWerr Friedrich Nicolai, is also 
librarian of the Queen's music. Herr Wagener, from 
Hanover, a is very accomplished violinist. Herr 
Miller, of Nienburg. 

Violas.—Herr Papendick, from Hanover, is also a 
performer on the flute, which he blows skilfully ; he 
studied under Wendling. Herr Raest from Erfurt. 

Oboes.—-Herr Johann Christian Fischer. Herr 





Kellner, from Weimar, ‘pupil of the great Fischer, to 
whom, by his excellent playing and’ tone, he does 
great credit. 

French Horn.—Herr Miller from Erfurt, pupil of 
the great Pieltrain at Paris, brother of the distin- 
guished violinist. Herr Miller’s powers on this 
instrument are almost equal to those of his instructor, 
Herr Zinkf, of Erfurt. 

’Celli.—Mr. Crosdill, an Englishman, known as 
one of the greatest performers on this instrument. 
Herr Heinrich Griesbach, from Coppenbriigge, a 
worthy pupil of Mr. Crosdill’s. 

Double Bass.—Herr Neighboue from Nienburg. 
It would be difficult to find a better performer on 
this instrument. 

Messrs. Abel, Schroter, Cramer, Nicolai, Papen- 
dick, Fischer and Crossdill play only twice a week ; 
the other days permission is granted to them to per- 
form at other concerts. The Prince of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin paid the compliment that he had never 
seen or heard a band play with greater activity. The 
reason for this is that they practise every day with 
one another, and thus each well knows the other’s 
play. The Prince of Wales is a great amateur of 
music, and already plays the ’cello in a fairly accom- 
plished manner, although he has only been studying 
for two years with Mr. Crosdill. 

The following, from a notice of a work en- 
titled “Le Brigandage de la Musique Ita- 
lienne,” will show how Italian operas were 
made, at any rate in the olden times :— 

Another bad habit in Italian music is the little 
time which composers give to their works. An en- 
trepreneur sends a composer the book a fortnight 
before the opening of the theatre. Within this short 
time he must compose the music, and, naturally, 
spoil everything. Nevertheless, it is true that the 
professors (Professori) have imagined a way of get- 
ting rid of the longest opera within a short space of 
time. They have, in their turn, an undermaster, who 
writes all the recitative for them. So there remains 
a matter of some fifteen or sixteen arias, etc., to com- 
pose. From among these they select three, at which 
they work conscientiously, viz. an Aria cantabile 
an Aria adi Bravoura, and a Duetto. Then the 
opera is finished, for the rest consists of small sing- 
song in fempo di menuetto, rondos, and other musical 
fiddle-faddle, of no importance. That is the key to 
the riddle which French composers cannot under- 
stand; for when, for instance, it is said that Buranello 
has written fifty operas, it only means that he has 
composed about 100 arias, and, maybe, as many 
duets, And then, again, the composer is never free 
to display his talent. In an opera only the principal 
evirato and the prima donna have anything good to 
sing ; the rest have to be content with anything. 
That is a strict law; and the master who breaks it 
cannot pretend to a knowledge of the commonest 
rules of the theatre. Yes, these two persons must 
shine at any cost, and the rest make shift as best 
they can. This is, indeed, a fundamental law, and 
the masters who understand their business know how 
to manage. For if, by misfortune, a second evirato 
should presume to sing with more success than the 
first, or if the third actress should display more talent 
than the first, there would be such confusion, that the 
whole opera would come to grief. In such cases the 
principal actors, who could never endure to be com- 
pared with the second, would consider themselves 
insulted. Here is an instance which has just 
occurred. The second actress at the opera theatre du 
Concombre, at Florence, had the misfortune to please 
more than the prima donna, and this threw every 
thing into confusion ; the latter complained bitterly 
to the entrepreneur, that her rights were tampered 
with, Y 

The following, taken front a letter sent by 
Abbé Sterkel’ from Italy, in September, 1782, 
gives an interesting picture of a master musi- 
cian :— 

‘(In Bologna I spent much time in the learned 
cell of the famous Padre Martini. Truly, ‘a great 
man! To extended and deep knowledge of theory 





1 Abbé Sterkel (1750-1817) was the famous pianist 
whom Beethoven met at Aschaffenburg in 1791, when 
he went there with the band of the Elector of Bonn. 





ili 
he unites extraordinary practice such as I ¢oyy 
scarcely have believed possible. His musical library 
is the largest and most excellent in Europe, }, 
possesses alone more than 500 manuscripts, of which 
there are no duplicates. What surprised me mog 
was to find there all our German writers on music 
among whom he specially values Marpurg. He 
works, without showing signs of fatigue, the whole 
day, although he is already over 80 years of age, 
Three parts of his ‘ History of Music’ are 

and he is still working at the fourth. 1 just happened 
to be present when he received a letter from the 
King of Prussia, in which this great and enlightened 


monarch paid him marked compliments on his work, 


and in most refined language.” 
Ina notice of the Overture ad’ Iphigénie wy. 


rangée pour le Clavessin ou Piano Forte, par 


Mr. le Chevallier Gluck, the writer, after prais. 
ing the music and the arrangement, says :— 


‘“*Why the magnificent title-page with the other 
side empty? and so, too, the last page? I can buy 
quantities of white paper at a much cheaper rate, 
This Overture costs-six Groschen, and for two, at 
most, I could get. it copied.” 


Here is a reference to the famous cantatrice, 
Mademoiselle la Guerre, dated Paris, Feb. 14, 
1783 :— 

‘‘Our first.and famous vocalist died yesterday in 
the 28th year of her age. She leaves to her parents 
a yearly income of £2,000, together with many 
jewels, and two magnificent houses.” 

She enjoyed, therefore, not only fame, but 
also fortune. And here is a funny picture of 
her father :— 

‘“‘ Her father was running about the streets herea 
few months ago, with a trumpet on which he blew, 
gathering a crowd round him, and selling prayer- 
books, in which, for some years, he had been carrying 
on a trade.” 


The following is well worthy of note and 
imitation :— 

‘* When the former King of Prussia paid a visit to 
the Polish King, August, at Dresden, and entered 
the opera house with him to hear an opera by Hasse, 
he was specially struck by the commencement of the 
overture. He returned to Berlin, had the opera per- 
formed there, but the effect of the overture was lack- 
ing. He consulted the musicians, but: the cause 
could not be discovered. A letter was despatched to 
Concert-master Pisendel, at- Dresden, making in- 
quiry, and he answered that the cause of failure prob- 
ably lay in the tuning of the instruments immediately 
before the overture. He made his orchestra always 
tune perfectly half an hour before the performance, 
and then would not allow any tuning or preluding 
before the overture. His advice was followed, and 
the full effect was gained.” 


Fr 


THE TivoLi1.—Seemingly there is plenty of life 
still in the ‘‘ living picture” craze, and it says volumes 
for the good taste of the modern music-hall public 
that this should be so. Feeling the pulse of present- 


day audiences, Mr. Vernon Dowsett did well to make - 


an experiment with tableaux vivants at the little 
theatre over whose destines he so ably presides, and 
those presented on the 23rd ult., to an appreciative 
audience are remarkable as showing what wonders 
can be achieved on a small stage. In all there are 
eighteen pictures, for the production of which Mr. 
Julias Price and Mr. W. Saunders Burnand have been 
responsible. Among the statuaries, which have been 
arranged with no little skill by Monsieur Massé, the 
most effective are ‘* Venus” and ‘ The Flautist ” ; but 


the ladies who personate the ‘‘ Three Graces” and 


whose headgears are somewhat suggestive of bath 
towels, must be careful not to blink their eyes. 
MASTER ERNEST Toy seems to have beet 
putting in his time usefully at the Eisteddfod 
at Carnarvon. He is the juvenile Australian 
violinist who one day invaded the privacy of 
this office with his instrument, and charme 
the staff with the precision and delicacy of his 


playing. . 
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ORE than once have I deplored the 
supposed absence of any organization 
really worth joining by the less-known 

organists of this country. A_ well-advertised 
concern, known to every organist, is in this 
respect a complete sham. The members get 
nothing for their annual guinea, save fifty-two 
copies of a journal.noted for its -untrust- 
worthiness, and the right of attending a dinner 
where the leading lights glorify one’. another. 
It is not surprising to learn that many members, 
having secured their diplomas, are leaving this 
institution. But what shall they join, supposing 
they wish to meet to improve themselves or 
their status, or for social enjoyment? My 
advice is, join the Guild of Organists.. For I 
have been enlightened. I. knew that such a 
body existed, but was not aware that for some 
years it had been increasing in numbers and in 
strength, and having at last got firmly sat down 
ona solid basis, is preparing to do something 
to justify its existence. 


THE FATHER OF ENGLISH ORGANISTS, 
Dr. E. J: Hopkins, is the President, which is 
a sufficient proof of the genuineness of the 
organization. But if further proof be desired, be 
it known that Dr. Hopkins’ predecessor was Sir 
Herbert Oakeley. This gentleman resigned 
because his health would not permit him to 
bear an active part in the work of the Guild, 
and he was too conscientious to remain merely 
as a figure-head. When he resigned, he insisted 
that he was in entire sympathy with the Guild, 
and regretted to have to leave on the grounds 
stated. I do not wish to disparage the late 
Edinburgh professor, but it must be said that 
for a body of organists to get Dr. Hopkins as 
President is distinctly a step forward. A com- 
plete biography, an interview with Dr. Hopkins, 
and his portrait, appeared in the MAGAZINE OF 
Music for June, 1893, to which the curious 
may be referred. The names of Dr. Hopkins 
and Sir Herbert Oakeley ought to be a 
sufficient guarantee of the genuineness of the 
Guild. But this is an age in which all men and 
institutions are doubted ; wherefore let me add 


THE VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

D.JNo. D., Copnor, Organist and Choirmaster, S. 
David’s Cathedral, 

H. E. Forp, Mus. D. Cantuar., Organist and Choir- 
master, Carlisle Cathedral. 

F, §. GARTON, late Organist and Choirmaster, S. 
David’s Cathedral. 

G. F, HUNTLEY, Mus. D. Cantab., Newcastle. 

W. J. Ions, Organist, Newcastle Cathedral. 

RW. Lippig, Organist, Southwell Cathedral. 

W. H. Loncuorst, Mus. D. Cantuar., Organist and 
Master of the Choristers, Canterbury Cathedral. 

J.C. Marks, Mus. D. Oxon,, Organist and Choir- 
master, Cork Cathedral. 

1. WesTLAKE-MorGaN, Organist and Master of the 
Choristers, Bangor Cathedral. 

W. Pinney, Mus, B, Oxon., late Organist . and 
Choirmaster, S. George’s, Hanover Square, 
London. 

}. Kenprick Pyne, . 
Cathedral, 

GEORGE +ROBERTSON SINCLAIR, - Organist and 
Master of the Choristers, Hereford Cathedral. 
JOHN M. W. Youna, Organist and Choirmaster, 

Lincoln Cathedral. 


THE WARDEN ' 
of the Guild is Mr..J. T. Field (Licentiate of 


Organist, ¢ Manchester 


Warden is Mr. J. Maude Crament, Mus. B. 
Oxon. ; the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. W. H. 
Stocks, Licentiate of the Royal Academy of 
Music and Organist of Dulwich College ; whilst 
the Honorary Secretary is Mr. Fred B. Town- 
end, Organist and Choirmaster of S. Thomas 
the Martyr, Brentwood, Essex. These are 
what commercial men call “good names,” and 
there are many more quite as good amongst 
THE COUNCIL. 


Here are the names :— 
BELCHER, W. T., Mus. | Hinton, J. W., M.A., 


D. Oxon. | Mus, D., T.C.D. 
CARNALL, A., Mus. B. | HuntTiey, G. F., Mus. 
Cantab. D. Cantab. 


CocKRELL, E. GORDON. | Muscrave, J. T. 
CooPER, GEO. | OLDING, J. HERBERT. 
CorkeE, C, T., Mus. B. | Pinney, W., Mus. B. 


Cantab. Oxon. 
Crorr, Rev. J. B. | THomson, J., R.A.M. 
M.A., Cantab, TUNBRIDGE, A. W. 
DREW, THEO. VINNING,: W.. S., Mus. 
Grey, C. J. B. Cantab. 
WINTER, A. J. 





The Guild moreover rejoices in an honorary 
solicitor (one is curious to see the lawyer who 
is enthusiastic enough about music to work for 
nothing), and his name is Mr. F. G. Mellows. It 
will be noted that amongst the above list are 
the names of Dr. G. F. Huntley and Mr. D. J. 
D. Codnor, who quite recently have been respec- 
tively appointed to Newcastle and S. David’s 
Cathedrals. 

GENESIS OF THE GUILD. 

Few institutions can look back to their early 
days with any degree of satisfaction. How 
many of my readers remember the romantic 
beginning of what is sometimes~called, but is 
not, a rival of the Guild of Organists—how cer- 
tain impecunious cronies, not distinguished musi- 
cians, met in the dingy back-parlour of a small 
public-house, and by the light of a single tallow 
candle, stuck into the neck of an empty _beer- 
bottle, drew up the first prospectus of an institu- 
tion which now has over £3,000 invested? 
The Guild of Organists has no such romantic 
history. It was commenced in quite an open 
manner, and with certain definite objects, by a 
Mr. J. H. Lewis, in 1887. From causes which 
it is unnecessary to relate, being to some extent 
personal, Mr. Lewis ceased to be secretary 
after some months of undoubtedly good organ- 
izing, and subsequently, owing to an unfortunate 
sequence of circumstances, but, after all, only 
such as generally attend the initiation of any 
reforming or new departure, further changes 
obtained up to July, 1891,'when Mr. Young; 
B.A. Cantab., of Beckenham, took up the 
Secretaryship. The Guild had meantime 
suffered—it had, of course, started only in a 
small way—and after a year or so, owing to 
the changes indicated, some fell away, and the 
future seemed dubious. Under Mr. Young 
matters mended, and then serious illness pros- 
trated him, and he had to resign. Again, when 
in the spring of last year (1893) the present 
secretary, Mr. Fred B. Townend, took up the 
work, fate was unkind enough to send him to 
bed for some time with a long ‘illness. How- 
ever, he got up again, and after convalescence 
began business in ‘earnest, with the result that 
the Guild is now flourishing more bravely than 
could have been hoped by the most sanguine 
a year ago. 

AIMS OF THE GUILD. : 
When you intend to write about the objects of 
an institution, it is generally safest to see the 
secretary, otherwise you may say ‘something 
which you intend to be mighty complimentary, 


all wrong, and solicitors’ letters and writs for 





Trinity College, London, Limited), the Sub- 


libel are shot by the cart-load into your sanc- 


tum before you very well know how you have 
offended. These considerations determined me 
to interview Mr. Townend, if possible. Where- 
fore an appointment was made, and I found in 
five minutes that I need not have been afraid. 
He is a genial, courteous gentleman, frank, 


I should guess him to be a thorough, keen, 
quick, business man, with as great a power of 
arranging and organizing as any secretary the 
Guild has had or is likely to have. I met Mr. 
Townend in his office at 4, Huggin Lane, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. He explained that as the 
Guild, though rapidly growing, was a small body, 
it did not require extensive premises, and as it 
needed all the worldly wealth it possessed, he 
had placed his own private offices at the disposal 
of the Council for a time, thereby saving a con- 
siderable amount per year which would other- 
wise go for rent. 


‘6 We have no need,” Mr. Townend continued, 
‘*to attract the public by any show of brass door- 
plate ; and so long as small offices will serve us we will 
save the members’ money by making them do.” 

After talking of general matters anent the Guild, we 
settled down to business. I asked, 

‘* Will you tell: me what are your principal objects ?”” 

‘* Well, broadly speaking, our principal object is to 
bring about a better understanding than at present 
-exists between the clergy and organists. Towards 


each important by itself both to organists and to the 
clergy. But first I had better tell you that we are 
exclusively Church musici icians whose chief 
work is the managing and the making of music for the 
Church of England. We have been told that this is 
narrow. We don’t see it. Other professions have 
their guilds, and we want ours. If we took in Non- 
conformists and so forth, we might be a larger and 
more numerous body, but that is not the greatest 
thing. It is impossible, therefore, that we should be 
what we are sometimes called, a rival to the College 
of Organists. We are not, and we don’t want to be. 
Well, then, the first means by which we are bringing 
the clergy and their organists more-into union, and 
at the same time help both ina useful way, is this :— 
We have 





A FREE REGISTER 
of such of our members as are out of work. Now 


two references—one from a musician and one from a 
clergyman. So when a vicar wants an organist, he 
feels pretty sure that any one on our register will be 
suitable, and, moreover, that he will obtain a 
Churchman, and not only a man playing for pay- 
ment. We ask him to fill in a form, stating 
locality, duties, salary, size of organ, and so on, and 
then we send him the best man we have ready. The 
arrangement works smoothly, and, so far as I can see, 
gives satisfaction all round. Have a look at this,” 
ended Mr. Townend, handing me a copy of the little 
“ organ” of the Guild, and I read,— : 
Mr. Clarence Thompson has been appointed to S, 
Ethelberga, Bishopsgate, London; Mr. S. Turton 
Longman to S, Mary's, Stamford; Mr. Fisher James 
Bellamy to the Hospital Chapel of S. Mary, Ilford ; Mr. 
R. F. Virgoe to the Parish Church, Totteridge; Mr. 
F, C, Baker to the Parish Church, Wrentham ; Mr. J, 
Heber Trevor, F.Gld.0., of Shrewsbury, to S. Andrew's, 
Willesden ; and Mr. W. H. Bates to Wonersh, Guild- 
ford, All these lately, through the Register. : 


And again in another place, 

VACANCIES ON THE FREE REGISTER, 
Lonpon (West END).—Good church; simple 
Catholic service ; Gregorians; lovely organ by Lewis ; 
£40. 

Essex (SUBURBAN).—For eight or nine months ; 

large Church; organ (3-manual) by Hill; good 

Organist (able to give recitals) and Choir-trainer, £50- 
60. 


Bucks.—Village (population 1,000); no teaching. 


‘40. 
NorFOLK, —Seaside ; temporarily for few weeks, £1 


but ‘which to your consternation you find to be |, weex, 


Surrey.—Rural. £35. 


SoMERSET.—Parish Church in Village. £30. 








destitute of pose and bluff, and at the same time - 


that great aim we are helped by several smaller ones, © 


before we accept a candidate asa member we demand . 
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** But,” I said, ‘‘do you dump all your members 
down together as equally good musicians? If not, 
what means have you of distinguishing?” 

**We were coming to that,” said Mr, Townend. 
“Let me again repeat we are Church musicians. 
Now we hold that the first duty of a Church 
musician is to be able to play a Church service, and 
to train and manage a Church choir. Excepting our 
own there are no other examinations to test whether 
an organist can do this. The College of Organists, for 
instance, finds out whether you know harmony, 
counterpoint, fugue, acoustics, and musical history ; 
whether you can read from a figured bass, transpose, 
and play a single show-piece. What its examinations 
do not discover is whether you can or cannot do the 
work you will certainly have to do if you gain an 
appointment in a good church. That is precisely 
what our first examination is designed to do, as you 
will see if you look at this paper about the 


“ CERTIFICATE OF PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP.” 


I took it, and read :— 

A Certificate of Practical Musicianship will be granted 
to those who satisfy the examiners in A, B, and C ; dut 
it must be clearly understood that no right is thereby con- 
ferred to use any title or initials whatever. 

A.—ORGAN PLAYING.—Two pieces to be played: 
one chosen by the candidate from a given list, and 
the other selected by himself and submitted 
previously for approval, Reading at sight music of 
moderate difficulty, Harmonising at sight either 
ancient or modern melodies. Transposition of a 
hymn tune at sight into a key not exceeding a tone 
above or below the one in which it is written. 
Accompanying some portion of the service, includ- 
ing services and anthems from a given list—any test 
at the option of the examiners. Playing from vocal 
score with C clefs. Playing a double chant from a 
figured bass. Modulation into given keys named 
by the examiners, Performance of an extempore 
prelude to a well-known anthem. 

B,—PAPER Work.—Harmony in not more than four 
parts, including figured and unfigured basses and 
the harmonisation eof melodies. (Graduates in 
Music of Universities of the United Kingdom 
are exempt from this portion. ) 

‘—Viva Vocr.—Choir training and the order of 
services in the Book of Common Prayer, voice pro- 
duction, sight singing, and other (including: ear) 
tests. Organ construction (with special reference to 
remedying slight defects of tuning or mechanism) 
and stop combination (with special reference to 
accompaniment), ‘ 


List OF PIECES. 
Prelude and Fugue on the name ‘‘BACH” J. S, Bach. 
Prelude (§ time) and Fugue, C major 
Prelude and Fugue, D major .., 
Toccata and Fugue, D minor ... 
Fugue, E flat (St. Ann's) 
Preludes and Fugues ; 
Sonatas, Nos. II, and III. 
Fantasia, A flat oe ie ste bd 
** Marche Religieuse,” on Theme of Handel’s Gu 
Air and Variations, A major 
Allegro Moderato in A ... 
Postlude, D Major 


Mendelssohn. 
Mendelssohn, 
Brosig. 
tdmant. 
itt Hesse. 
. &. J. Hopkins, 
Smart. 
SERVICES. 
Arnold in A. 
Cooke in G. 
Garrett in E flat (Service No. 1V.). 
Gibbons in F. 
Hopkins in C. 
Smart in F. 
ANTHEMS, 
bee Goss, 
Mendelssohn. 
Ouseley. 
Purcell, 
Stainer. 
... Sullivan, 


** Praise the Lord " ‘ 

“* He watching over Israel” 
* It came even to pass” 

** Rejoice in the Lord” ... 
**O clap your hands" 

** Sing, O heav'’ns”’ we 

I had to own that all this was very capital ; and 
inquired if anything further were being done. 

** Well, of course you know we allow members who 
have obtained the certificate of Practical Musicianship 
to proceed to a further examination for the FELLOw- 
SHiv OF THE GUILD. These are the subjects :— 


‘D.— ORGAN PLAYING. — Advanced Solo-Playing, 
the music to be selected from a published list, submitted 
reviously for approval. | Extemporisation on a given 
theme. : 


(Elijah) ... 
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| ‘‘ E.—PAPER WorK.—Counterpoint in not more than 
|four parts, Musical History. Elementary Acoustics. 
(Graduates in Music of Universities of the United King- 
dom are exempt from this portion.) 
‘Successful candidates may describe themselves as 
‘ Fellow of the Guild of Organists’ (of which no abbrevi- 
ation except ‘ F.Gld.O.’ will be permitted or recognised), 
and may wear the hood,” 


LisT OF PIECES. 

Fantasia and Fugue, G minor 
Passacaglia, C minor 
Prelude and Fugue, A minor 
Prelude and Fugue, C minor 
Toccata and Fugue, D (Doric) ... 
+Sonatas, Nos. I., IV., V. and VI. 
Fantasia, C minor (Op. 25) 
Concert Fantasia, F minor ce ee 
+Sonatas, D minor (Op. 118) ; G minor (Op. 42) 
+Sonatas, Pastoral (Op. 88); A minor (Op. 98) 

‘i Rheinberger. 
Fantasia, E minor (No. 5) ve bs Silas, 
Chorale and Variations (No. I., Orig. Comp.) Smart. 

¢ Any one will be accepted. 


F. S. Bach. 


... Mendelssohn. 
Berens. 
Freyer. 
Merkel. 


‘*IT see you only allow ‘ F.Gld.0.’—I presume to 
prevent confusion with the F.C.O. ?” 

‘* That is so, in every possible manner the Guild 
wishes to avoid rivalry with or confusion between its 
members and those of the College of Organists, It 
has been suggested that as now the latter is ‘ Royal,’ 
we could well reduce the distinction to F.G.O., but 
we are conservative and loyal enough to first prin- 
ciples to stick to F.Gld.O.” : 

‘* We have other plans,” continued Mr. Townend, 
‘*to benefit our members, and of these the most im- 
portant is that of getting the organist recognised, like 
a deacon, as a permanent official of the Church. In 
that movement not only all the organists, but also a 
great many of the clergy—rectors, vicars, curates, 
deans and bishops—are interested ; and I haven’t the 
slightest doubt something important will, sooner or 
later, be done. Then, again, we hold conversazi- 
ones, where many meet and enjoy each other’s com- 
pany; we help members to get to know each other’s 
compositions ; and we provide legal advice and assis- 
tance where it seems necessary, and as the funds of 
the Guild permit. Of course, how, to help the 
country member is the crux, but so soon as our 
membership is a little stronger numerically, we shall 
see our way to solving it.” 


JOIN THE GUILD OF ORGANISTS. 


I have given my readers a résumé of Mr. 
Townend’s talk, and he must be a blockhead 
indeed who fails to see that the Guild of Organ- 
ists is the institution for organists to join. It 
is sound; it is not in rivalry with any other 
institution ; it helps members individually, it 
helps organists as a class ; the subscription is 
not ruinous ; its funds are not devoted to paying 
well-to-do musicians for the agreeable work of 
examining musicians who are not well to do ; 
its council is made up of men whose integrity 
cannot be doubted ; its officers are “genuine” 
also, and hard-working men to boot; and its 
president is the Father of English Organists. 
Wherefore, my last word to my organist-readers 
is a repetition of almost my first one—Join the 
Guild of Organists. 








Madame loena 
®Oeymour. 


—:0:—— 


EARING of Madame Lena Seymour’s 
recent success as “ Orpheus” in 
Hornsey, I sought her out. She was 
not in her boudoir arranged in the 

latest of tea-gowns. She was not in her drawing- 
room, gently fanning herself, “ posing,” so to 
speak, for the interviewer—Xodak. She was 


nished music-room. There were, in fact, none 
of the proverbial surroundings: that writers of 
interviews generally meet with and endeayoy; 
to describe. It was in a_ beautiful meadoy. 
gathering daisies, that I found Madame 
Seymour, and it was in the same meadoy 
adjoining a real old-time farmhouse in Sussex 
not many miles from Horsham, that we sat oy 
an oaken log, and she told me her life. Now, 
there’s an original interview ! A 
Born in the city of London in 1871 hale: 
Madame Seymour still very young. She was 
educated at a school in Hunstanton, and began 
the study of music quite early in life ; and a 
the tender age of five years her schoolmistress 
predicted a “singing future” for her. She be- 
gan to seriously study her music and singing 
immediately on leaving school at the age of 
fourteen, under a private master—Mr. R, J. 
Pitt, LR.A.M. . 

“ The valuable lessons I then recéived have 
ever since done their work for my good, and, at 
Mr. Pitt’s advice (he is now my husband), | 
went to. the Royal Academy, and studied for 
some time under the late Mr. Frank Cox.” 
Owing to a somewhat severe illness, Madame 


Seymour was compelled to discontinue singing 
for a lengthy period, but afterwards again took 
up her studies, this time under the no less ex- 
perienced hands of Mr. Randegger, and with 
his aid Madame Seymour has made giant 
strides in her art. 


“Mr. Randegger makes you sing,” said 
Madame Seymour. “I have studied with him 


now for eighteen months, and hope to continue 
doing so for many years, as I think a singer 
should be always taking good lessons.” 


A state of things which all teachers of singing 
would gladly see consummated ! 

Her first success was at a concert at the Im- 
perial Institute, where, with a band of Lo, 
under the direction of Mr. Randegger, she 
appeared almost at a minute’s notice, in the 
place of an Australian singer, who, through 
sudden indisposition, was. unable to appear. 
She quite recently sang the part of Orpheus, 
which was given by a local Choral: Society.in 
Hornsey, and there her success was tremendous, 
her method of singing and her expressiveness of 
this most difficult of ré/es were admired by all, 
and the papers were unanimous in their praise 
of her. Even Mr. Randegger (stickler as he is 
for the artistic) was justly proud of his pupil. 
Another favourite work with Madame 
Seymour is Carmen, which she is now assi- 
duously studying. From Orpheus to Carmen 
is a very long jump; but versatility is this 
amiable young artist’s characteristic, and a 
necessary one for a position of any rank in the 
modern music world. 

“Go on and prosper as you deserve” is my 
heartfelt wish for her. 

Before leaving, Madame Seymour charmed 
me with a verse of her favourite song, Cowen’s 
“ Promise of Life.” Her voice is of a rich and 
pure quality, and her singing is at once natural 
and eminently artistic. 

And so bidding an unwilling adieu to Madame 
Seymour, and her favourite dog “ Nip” (she 
has a weakness for the canine species), a most 
pleasant interview, like everything else in this 


world, came to an end. 
G. F. G. 








Dr. SAINT-SAENS is known to be not only @ 
prominent musician, but also a poet of no mead 
powers. He has now, however, resolved 10 
come before the public in another ré/¢, that of 
a writer on philosophy, and he has passing 
through the press for immediate publication # 











not seated at a grand piano in a tastefully fur- 


volume entitled Prodblmes et Mystores. 
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(Continued from page 157.) 
—0:—— 

EFORE their next meeting our people 

had practised their parts separately. 

They had seen, moreover, that if they 

wrangled much more a real quarrel 

would ensue. Finally, the last movement of 

the quartet in G is singularly easy. So here we 

have three reasons why there is little to record 
of the last rehearsal of the season. 

Cello leads away briskly, yet daintily, with 
the Haydnesque first theme—it is said to be a 
Russian melody—and the others respond in like 
manner. The forte at bar 8 of the top stave of 
page 55 is well kept under, so that when they 
arrive at the fortissimo later, the effect zs an 
effect, and not, as when the quartet is played 
at the Pops, a failure. Cello insists upon Viola 
and Miss Violin keeping their accompaniment 
down, to the end that he and ‘Violin I. may 
shine in alternate glory, and they do so. 

There is some little trouble, but not much, 
before they get the delicate little second subject 
neat enough to satisfy Mr. Violin’s fastidious 
taste; but that is ultimately achieved, and they 
pass on to the mysterious passage at the bottom 
of page 56. 

“Now, Violin,” says Cello, “ you’re at your old 
game—making a lovely crescendo where——” 

“] quite see my mistake,” Violin replies ; 
“there should be no crescendo until after the 
top F. Good !” 

So they go on, for Cello is not like a woman, 
who drives one to distraction with her super- 
fluous reasons for a thing one already sees the 
wisdom of doing. 

The many cross accents at the bottom of 
page 57 require going over many times, the last 
ten bars before the double bar being especially 
troublesome. Once there, they sail on gaily, 
rather hurrying the time, but keeping the tone 
down to a whisper. At the crescendo, Cello 
implores them to be “ slow and sure”—not too 
sudden. 

“Depend upon it,” he says, “if Beethoven 
starts from a piano, and gives you eight bars 
before you reach a forte, he means to spread 
your crescendo over eight bars.” 

And they agree. 

They discuss page 59 for some little time. It 
is clear that Beethoven wanted special orches- 
tral effects here, for the first violin is directed 
to play four bars on his D string, then four on 
his A, and, finally, is told to play the principal 
theme “on one string ”—the G, of course. All 
the while the others are playing in the most 
convenient positions, passing from one string to 
another. 

From here to the end there is little that is 
new; and as our party are in unruffled tempers, 
they keep in touch with each other, and with 
little said, achieve the best evening’s work of 
the season. Then they part, arranging not to 
meet until after the holidays, when (to Miss 
Violin’s great delight, and also to the satisfac- 
tion of Cello and Viola) they will commence 
with Haydn’s quartets, as they fromised them- 
selves some time back. 

(To be continued.) 








MADAME MINNIE HAUK’s tour in the Far 
East has been proving ‘successful. .She sang 
at Hong Kong and Shanghai, and afterwards in 


dranz loidzt — 


edcribead by dome of 
Rid Admirers. 


(COMPILED BY ANDREW DE 
TERNANT). 
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N a previous series of articles in this 

Magazine, the present writer endeavoured 

to present Franz Liszt as described by 

those who belonged to the same profession 
as himself. The following reminiscences, being 
from writers possessing for the most part no 
technical knowledge: of our art, may not be so 
valuable from a musical point of view, but. the 
description of their personal intercourse with 
the greatest pianist of this century, in many in- 
stances of a chatty nature, will serve, it is 
hoped, as a supplement to the more critical 
observation of his musical contemporaries. 
In no case have any of the following recollec- 
tions been selected from the published bio- 
graphies or lives of Liszt, but from sources 
which have escaped the attention of most 
students of musical literature.’ Let us ‘com- 
mence with the recollections of 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

The author of the charming fairy tales, which 
are still admired by young as well as old people, 
in his usual graceful style, gives a description of 
a Liszt concert in 1840 :— 

‘*In Hamburg, at the City of London Hotel, Liszt 
gave a concert. In a few minutes the hall was 
crowded: I came too late, but I got the best place— 
close upon the:orchestra, where the piano: stood— 
for I was brought up by a back staircase. Liszt is 
one of the kings in the realm of music. My guide 
brought me to him, as I have said, up a back stair, 
and 1 am not ashamed to acknowledge this. The 
hali—even the side rooms—beamed with lights, gold 
chains, and diamonds. Near me, ona sofa, reclined 
a young Jewess, stout and over dressed. She looked 
like a walrus with a fan.. Grave Hamburg merchants 
stood crowded together, as if they had important 
business ‘on change’ to transact. A smile rested on 
their lips, as though they had just sold ‘paper’ 
and won enormously. The Orpheus of mythology 
could move stones and trees by his playing. The 
new Liszt-Orpheus had actually electrified them be- 
fore he played. Celebrity, with its mighty prestige, 
had opened the eyes and ears of the people. It 
seemed as if they recognised and felt already what 
was to follow. I myself felt in the beaming of those 
many flashing eyes, and that expectant throbbing of 
the heart, the approach of the great genius, who, 
with bold hands, had fixed the limits of his art in our 
time. London, that great capital of machinery, or 
Hamburg, the trade-emporium of Europe, is where 
one should hear Liszt for the first time; there time 
and place harmonise; and in Hamburg I was to hear 
him. An electric shock seemed to thrill through the 
hall as Liszt entered. Most of the ladies rose. A 
sunbeam flashed across each face as though every eye 
were seeing a dear beloved friend. I stood quite 
close to the artist. He is aslight young man. Long 
dark hair surrounded the pale face. He bowed, and 
seated himself at the instrument. Liszt’s whole 
appearance, and his mobility, immediately indicate 
one of those personalities towards which one is 
attracted solely by their individuality. As he sat at 
the pianoforte, the first impression of his individual- 
ity, and the trace of strong passions upon his pale 
countenance, made me imagine that he might be a 
demon, banished into the instrument from which the 
tones streamed forth. They came. from his blood, 





1 The present writer again acknowledges that some of 
the extracts used are from published translations by 
English and American writers, In cases where no 
English . translation exists, they have been done by the 





Japan, and is expected back in Switzerland ‘to- 
wards the end of next month. 


present writer. Those by English and American writers 


from his thoughts ; he was a demon who had to free 
his soul by playing ; he was under the torture ; his 
blood: flowed, and his nerves quivered. But as he 
played the demonia disappeared. I saw the pale 
countenance assume a nobler, more beautiful expres- 
sion. The divine soul flashed from his. eyes, from 
every feature ; he grew handsome—handsome as life 
and inspiration can make one. His ‘ Valse Infer- 
nale’ is more than a daguerreotype from Meyerbeer’s 
Robert. -We do not stand before and gaze’ upon the 
well-known picture. No; we transport ourselves 
into the midst of it. We gaze deep into the very 
abyss, and discover new, whirling forms. It did not 
seem to be the strings of a pianoforte that were 
sounding. No; every tone was like an echoing drop 
of water. Any one who admires the fechnique of art 
must bow before Liszt ; he that is charmed with the 
genial, the divine gift, bows still lower. The 
Orpheus of our day has made tones sound through 
the great capital of machinery, and one found and 
recognised, as a Copenhagener has said, that ‘his 
fingers are simply railroads and steam-engines.’ His 
genius is more powerful to bring together the great 
minds of the world than all the railroads on earth. 
The Orpheus of our day has preached music in the 
trade-emporium of Europe, and (at least for a 
moment) the people believed the gospel. The spirit’s 
gold has a truer ring than that ofthe world. People 
often use the expression ‘a sea of sound’ without 
being conscious of its significance, and such it is that 
streams from the piano at which Liszt sits. The in- 

strument appears to be changed into a whole orches- 
tra. This is accomplished by ten fingers, which 
possess a power of execution that might be termed 
superhuman. They are guided by a mighty genius. 
It is a sea of sound, which in its very agitation is a 
mirror for the life-task of each, burning heart. I 
have met politicians who, at Liszt’s playing, con- 
ceived that peaceful citizens, at the sound of the 

‘Marseillaise,’ might be so carried away that they 
might seize their guns and rush forth from hearths 
and homes to fight for an idea! I have seen quiet 
Copenhageners, with Danish autumnal coolness in 
their veins, become’ political bacchantes at his play- 

ing. The mathematician has grown giddy at the 
echoing fingers and the reckoning of the sounds. 

Young disciples of Hegel (and amongst those the 
really gifted, and not merely the light-headed, who 

at the mere galvanic stream of philosophy make a 
mental grimace) perceived in this sea of music the 
wave-like advances of knowledge towards the shore 
of perfection. ‘The poet found the rein of his heart’s 
whole lyric, or the rich garment for his boldest 

delineation. The traveller (yes, I conclude with 

myself) receives musical pictures of what he sees or 

will see. TI heard his playing as it were an overture 

to my journey. I heard how my heart throbbed and 

bled on my leaving home. I heard the farewell of 

the waves—the waves that I should only hear again 

on the cliffs of Terracina. Organ-tones seemed to 

sound from Germany’s old cathedrals, The glaciers 

rolled from the Alpine hills, and Italy danced in 

carnival dresses, and struck with her wooden sword, 

whilst she thought in her heart of Cesar, Horace, 

and Raphael. Vesuvius and Etna burned. The 
trumpet of Judgment resounded from the hills of 
Greece, where the old gods are dead. Tones that I 

knew not—tones for which I have no words—pointed 

to the East, the home of fancy, the poet’s second 

fatherland. When Liszt had done playing, the 

flowers rained down on him. Young, pretty girls, 

old ladies who had once been pretty girls, too, threw 

their bouquets. He had indeed thrown a thousand 

bouquets into their hearts and brain. 

‘‘From Hamburg, Liszt was to fly to London, 

there to strew new tone-bouquets, there to breathe 

poetry over material working day life. Happy man! 

who can thus travel throughout his whole life, 

always to see people in their spiritual Sunday-dress— 

yea, even in the wedding-garment of inspiration. 

Shall I often meet him? That was my last thought, 

and chance willed that we met on a journey at a spot 

where I and my readers would least expect it—met, 

became friends, and again separated. But that 

belongs to the last chapter of this journey. He now 

went to the city of Victoria—I to that of Gregory the 

Sixteenth. 





are naturally, given as originally written. 
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HEINE. ‘little bill,’ what was Rubini’s horror to find that 
There are several reminiscences of Liszt to | em — matnal aprons + og laa 
be found in the collected works of the great | (yr es ey OO ene an expenses’ 
German author. Heine, writing in 1844, at) The nari 'diais had, in his i we re. 
Jar . ? J magined 
— a : that he had been granted these tokens of public 

‘*When I, some time ago, heard of the marvellous favour solely on account of his lovely voice. He 
excitement which broke out in Germany, and more flew into a great rage, and swore he would not pay 
particularly in Berlin, when Liszt showed himself for the bouquets, which probably contained the most 
there, I shrugged my shoulders and thought, quiet expensive camellias.” 


Sabbath-like Germany does not want to lose the | ‘ A : : 
opportunity of indulging in a little « permitted ’| That Heine could appreciate Liszt seriously, 


commotion; it longs to stretch its sleep-stiffened ‘these extracts testify sufficiently :— 

limbs ; and my Philistines on the banks of the Spree | ‘+ He (Liszt) is indisputably the artist in Paris who 
are fond of tickling themselves into enthusiasm, while | finds the most unlimited enthusiasm, as well as the 
one declaims after the other, ‘Love, rulers of gods | most zealous opponents, It is a characteristic sign 
and men!’ It does not matter to them, thought I, that no one speaks of him with indifference. With- 
what the row is about, so long as it 7s a row, whether | out power no one in this world can excite either 
it is called George Herwegh (Saphir), Fanny Essler, | favourable or hostile passions. One must possess fire 
or Franz Liszt. If Herwegh be forbidden, we turn | to excite men to hatred as well as to love. That 
to the politically ‘safe’ and uncompromising Liszt. | which testifies especially for Liszt is the complete 
So thought I, so I explained to myself the Liszt | esteem with which even his enemies speak of his 
mania; and I accepted it as a sign of the want of | personal worth. He is a man of whimsical but 
political freedom on the other side of the Rhine, | noble character, unselfish, and without deceit. 
But I was in error, which I recognised for the first Especially remarkable are his spiritual proclivities ; 
time at the Italian Opera House where Liszt gave his | he has great taste for speculative ideas, and he takes 
first concert, and before an assembly which is best even more interest in the essays of the various schools 
described as the dite of society here. They were, | Which occupy themselves with the solution of the 


anyhow, wide-awake Parisians ; people familiar with 
the greatest celebrities of modern times, totally b/asé 
and pre-occupied men, who had ‘done to death’ all 
things in this world, art included ; women equally 
‘done up’ by having danced the polka the whole 
winter through. Truly it was no German-sentimental, 
Berlin-emotional audience before which Liszt played 
—quite alone, or rather accompanied only by his 
genius. And yet what an electrically-powerful effect 
his mere appearance produged ! What a storm of 
applause greeted him! How many bouquets were 
flung at his feet! It was an impressive sight to see 
with what imperturbable éelf-possession the great 
conqueror allowed the flowers to rain upon him, and 


‘ then, at last, graciously smiling, selected a red 


camellia and stuck it in his button-hole. And this he 
did in the presence of several young soldiers just 
arrived from Africa, where it did not rain flowers, 
but leaden bullets, and they were decorated with the 
red camellias of their own hero’s blood, without re- 
ceiving any particular notice either here for it. 
Strange, thought I, these Parisians have seen 
Napoleon, who has been obliged to supply them 
with one battle after another to retain their attention 
—these receive our Franz Liszt with acclamation. 
And what acclamation! a positive frenzy, never 
before known in the annals of furore.” 

Heine relates the following curious conver- 
sation he had with a medical man about Liszt :— 

‘*A physician, whose speciality is woman diseases, 
whom I questioned on the fascination which Liszt 
exercises on his public, smiled very strangely, and at 
the same time spoke of magnetism, galvanism, and 
electricity, of contagion in a sultry hall, filled with 
innumerable wax lights, and some hundred perfumed 
and perspiring people, of histrionic epilepsy, of the 
phenomenon of tickling of musical cantharides, and 
other unmentionable matters, which, I think, have to 
do with the mysteries of the dona dea; the solution 
of the question, however, does not lie perhaps so 
strangely deep, but on a very prosaic surface. I am 
sometimes inclined to think that the whole witchery 
might be explained thus—namely, that nobody in 
this world knows so well how to organise his suc- 
cesses, or rather their mse en scone, as Franz Liszt. 
In this art he is a genius, a Philadelphia, a Bosco, 


a Houdin, yea, a Meyerbeer. The most distinguished | 
here and there the sweetest flowers diffuse their fra- 


persons serve him gratis as compéres, and his hired 
enthusiasts are drilled in an exemplary way.” 

This amusing anecdote about Liszt and the 
once famous tenor, Kubini, is also told by 
Heine :—. 

‘**The celebrated singer had undertaken a tour 





| great problems of heaven and earth than ‘in his art 


| itself. It is, however, praiseworthy, this indefatigable 


yearning after light and divinity; it is a proof of his 
taste for the holy, for the religious 

“Yes, Franz Liszt, the pianist of genius, whose 
playing often appears to me as the melodious agony 
of a spectral world, is again here, and giving con- 
certs which exercise a charm which borders on the 
fabulous. By his side all piano-players, with the 
exception of Chopin, the Raphael of the pianoforte, 
are as nothing. In fact, with the exception of this 
last-named artist alone, all the other piano-players 
whom we hear in countless concerts are only piano- 
players ; their only merit is the dexterity with which 
they handle the machine of wood and wire. With 
Liszt, on the contrary, the people think no more 
about the ‘difficulty overcome’; the piano dis- 
appears, and music is revealed. In this respect 
has Liszt, since I last heard him, made the 
most astonishing progress. With this advantage 
he combines now a reposed manner, which [ failed 
to perceive in him formerly. If, for example, he 
played a storm on the pianoforte, we saw the light- 
ning flicker about his features, his limbs fluttered as 
with the blast of a storm, and his long locks of hair 
dripped as with real showers of rain. Now, when 
he plays the most violent storm, he seems exalted 
above it, like the traveller who stands on the summit 
of an Alp while the tempest rages in the valley ; the 
clouds lie deep below him, the lightning curls like 
snakes at his feet, but his head is uplifted smilingly 
into the pure ether.” 

The following remarks on Liszt, to be found 
in Heine’s letters to his friends, are also inter- 
esting :— 

‘¢ That such a restless head, driven and perplexed 


| by all the needs and ‘doctrines of his time, feeling 


compelled to trouble himself about all the necessities 
of humanity, and eagerly sticking his nose into all 
the pots in which the good God brews the future— 
that Franz Liszt can be no quiet pianoforte player for 
tranquil townfolks and good-natured night-caps, is 
self-evident. When he ,sits down at the piano, and 
has stroked his hair back over his forehead several 
times, and begins to improvise, heoften storms away 
right madly over the ivory keys, and there rings out 
a wilderness of heaven-height thought, amid which 


grance, so that one is at once troubled and beatified, 
but troubled most.” 

To another he writes :— 

** I confess to you, much as I love Liszt, his music 
does not operate agreeably upon my mind ; the more 


with Franz Liszt, sharing expenses and profits. The so that I am a Sunday child, and also see the spectres 
great pianist took Signor Belloni about with him | which others only hear ; since, as you know, at every 
everywhere (the entrepreneur in general of his reputa- | tone which the hand strikes upon the keyboard, the 
tion), and to him was left the whole of the business | corresponding tone-figure rises in my mind ; in short, 
management. When, however, all accounts had since music becomes visible to my inward eye. My 


been settled up, and Signor Belloni presented his | brain still reels at the recollection of the concert in 
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which I last heard Liszt play. It was in a 

for the unfortunate Italians, in the hotel of thy 
beautiful; noble, and~ suffering princess, who 4 
beautifully represents her material and her spiritua) 
fatherland, to wit, Italy and. heaven. (You 
have seen her in Paris, that ideal-form, which yet jg 
but the prison in which the holiest angel-soul has 
been imprisoned ; but this prison is so beautiful tha 
every one lingers before it as if enchanted, and gaze, 
at it with astonishment.) It was at a concert for the 
benefit of the unhappy Italians where I last heg 
Liszt, during the past winter, play, I know not what, 
but I could swear he varied upon themes from the 
Apocalypse. At first I could not quite distinctly see 
them, the four mystical beasts ; I only heard their 
voices, especially the roaring of the lion and the 
screaming of the eagle. The ox with the book in his 
hand I saw clearly enough. Best of all, he played 
the valley of Jehoshaphat. There were lists as at a 
tournament, ‘and for spectators the risen people, pale 
as the grave and trembling, crowded round the im- 
mense space. First galloped Satan into the lists, in 
black harness, on a milk-white steed. Slowly rode 
behind him Death on-his pale horse. At last Christ 
appeared, in golden armour, on a black horse, and 
with His holy lance He first thrust Satan to the 
ground, and then Death, and the spectators shouted, 
Tumultuous applause followed the playing of the 
valiant Liszt, who left his seat exhausted, and bowed 
before the ladies, About the lips of the fairest played 
that melancholy sweet smile.” 


Heine also relates :— 

‘*On one occasion two Hungarian countesses, to 
get his snuff-box, threw each other down upon the 
ground, and fought till they were bloody !” 


CAROLINE BAUER, 

The lady whose revelations in her “ Memoires” 
about various royal and princely personages 
furnished the contributors of “Society ” papers 
with a large amount of “copy” at the time of 
its publication, writes as follows concerning 
Liszt’s intimacy with Prince Licknowsky in 
1844 :— 

‘‘T had heard a great deal in Ratibor of mad 
Prince Felix Licknowsky, who lived at his neigh- 
bouring country seat, and furnished an abundant- 
daily supply for the scandalmongers of the town. 
Six years before that time the prince had quitted the 
Prussian service owing to his debts and other irre- 
gularities, and had gone to Spain to evade his 
unhappy creditors, and to offer his ward to the Pre- 
tender, Don Carlos. Three years afterwards he had 
returned from Spain with the rank of Carlist Briga- 
dier-General, and now he lived on his hermitage, 
near Ratibor, by no means a pious hermit. And 
then, one evening, shortly before the commencement 
of the ‘Letzter Waffengang,’ when I was already 
dressed in my costume, the prince stood before me 
behind the scanty wings of the Ratibor stage, to re- 
new his acquaintance with me. He had aged, his 
chequered life not having passed over him without 
leaving traces; but he was still the same elegant, 
arrogant libertine he was at Prague, of whom 4 
journalist wrote: ‘Prince Felix Licknowsky, like 
Prince Piickler, belongs to those dandies, vouds, lions 
who attract the attention of the multitude at any cost 
by their contempt of men, their triviality, impudence, 
liaisons, horses, and duels; a kind of modern Alci- 
biades, every dog cutting the tail of another dog. 
Within the first five minutes I learned from the 
prince’s lips: ‘My friend Liszt has lately been 
living with me at my hermitage for several weeks, 
and we have led a very agreeable life together.’ Yes, 
indeed, in Ratibor, people related the wildest stories 
of this pasha-life !_ The following forenoon the prince 
invited us to a dejetner a la fourchette at his ‘heri- 
mitage,’ as he liked to call it. We inspected the 
park, which contained many fine trees ; I tried the 
glorious ‘grand’ which Liszt had consecrated. But 
I was not to rise from table without having had 4 
new skirmish with my prince from Prague—the pres 
chevalier. ‘The conversation turned about director 
Nachtigall, and suddenly Licknowsky said roughly,— 

** Just fancy, this Nachtigall had the impudence 
to call here and invite my friend Liszt to play upo® 
his miserable Ratibor stage. A Liszt, and my gue#s 
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of! You may imagine that I gave this Nachtigall a 


becoming answer.’ 


“The bit stuck in my mouth, and, trembling with 


indignation, I said sharply, — 


«*My prince, am not I your guest, too? and do |: " 
not I play in Ratibor, and with a Nachtigall? If|in Germany, and her biographer relates how 
r friend Liszt had done nothing worse here than | they divided honours at Dresden in 1842. 


play the piano in Ratibor, he would not have de- 


led himself in any way.’ 

«6 Ah! the town gossip of Ratibor has your ear, 
too, I see!’ Licknowsky said with a scornful smile. 
‘But, of course, we are not going to quarrel.’ ” 


Caroline Bauer also relates in her “ Mémoires” 
the following anecdote about Liszt and the 
haughty Princess Metternich :— 


“Liszt had been introduced to the princess, and 
paid her a visit in Vienna. He was received and 
ushered into the drawing-room, in which the princess 
was holding a lively conversation with another lady. 
Acondescending nod of the head was responded to 
the bow of the world-renowned artist, a gracious 
movement of head invited him to be seated. In vain 
the proud and spoiled man waited to be introduced 
to the visitor, and to have an opportunity of joining 
inthe conversation. The princess quietly continued 
to converse with the lady as if Franz Liszt were not 
in existence at all, at least not in her salon. At last 
she asked him in in a cool and off-hand manner, — 

‘Did you do a good stroke of business by the 
concert you gave in Italy?’ 

“‘* Princess,’ he replied. coldly, ‘I am a musician, 
and not a man of business,’ 

“The artist bowed stiffly, and instantly left. 

“Soon after this Prince Metternich proved himself 
to be as perfect a gentleman as he was a diplomatist. 
At Liszt's first concert in Vienna he went to him, 
and, entering the artist’s room, cordially pressed his 
hands before everybody, and, with a gracious smile, 
said softly, — 

“‘T trust you will pardon my wife for a slip of the 
tongue the other day ; you know what women are !’” 


FANNY KEMBLE. 
Mrs. Kemble, in her. chatty book, “ Records 
of Later Life,” relates a pleasant’ incident in 
September, 1842 :— 


“Our temporary felldwship with Liszt procured 
for us a delightful participation in a tribute of ad- 
miration from the citizen workmen of Coblentz, that 
was what the French call sazsissant. We were 
sitting all in our hotel drawing-room together, the 
maestro, as usual, smoking his long pipe, when a sud- 
den burst of music made us throw open the window 
and go out on the balcony, when Liszt was greeted 
bya magnificent chorus of nearly two hundred men’s 
voices, They sang to perfection, each with his small 
sheet of music and his sheltered light in his hand ; 
and the performance, which was the only one of the 
sort I ever heard, gave a wonderful impression of the 
musical capacity of the only really musical nation in 
the world,” 


Mrs. Kemble also gives her impression of 
Liszt at Munich in 1870. 


“I had gone to the theatre at Munich, where I 
was staying to hear Wagner’s opera of the Rhein- 
sold, with my daughter and her husband. We had 
ieady taken our places, when S. exclaimed to me, 
‘There is Liszt.’ The increased age, the clerical 
dress had effected but little change in the striking 
general appearance, which my daughter (who had 
tever seen him since 1842, when she was quite a 
child) recognised immediately. I went sound to his 
bon, and, recalling myself to his memory, begged 
him to come to ours, and let me present my daughter 
tohim, he very good naturedly did so, and the next 
day called upon us at our hotel, and sat with us a 
long time. His conversation on matters of art 
(Wagner’s music which he and we had listened to the 
tvening before) and literature was curiously cautious 
and guarded, sand every expression of opinion given 
with extreme reserve, instead of the uncompromising 
fearlessness of his earlier years; and the Abbé was 
indeed quite another from the Liszt of our summer on 


y in Ratibor, and. with a Nachtigall—unheard 


‘| went on smoothly for some time all couleur de. rose, 


LOLA, MONTEZ. 


Bavaria of this century, causing some uproar at 
Munich, frequently met Liszt during his travels 


‘‘ Through the management of influential friends 
an opening was made for her at the Royal Theatre at 
Dresden, where she met the celebrated pianist Franz 
Liszt, who was then creating such a ferore, that when 
he dropped his pocket-handkerchief it was seized by 
the ladies and torn into rags, which they divided among 
themselves— each being but too happy to get so much 
as a scrap which had belonged to the great artist. The 
furore created by Lola Montez’s appearance at the 
theatre in Dresden was quite as great among the 
gentlemen as was Liszt’s among the ladies.” 


Lola Montez, during the last few years of her 
life devoted herself to lecturing in various Euro- 
pean cities, and the following is extracted from 
a published one entitled “ The Wits and Women 
of Paris.” 


‘*There was a gifted and fashionable lady (the 
Countess of Agoult), herself an accomplished author- 
ess, concerning whom and Georges Sand a curious 
tale is told. They were great friends, and the cele- 
brated pianist Liszt was the admirer of both. Things 


when one fine day Liszt and Georges Sand disap- 
peared suddenly from Paris, having taken it into 
their heads to make the tour of Switzerland for the 
summer together. Great was the indignation of the 
fair countess at this double desertion ; and when they 
returned to Paris, Madame d’Agoult went to Georges 
Sand, and immediately challenged the great writer to 
a duel, the weapons to be fingernails, etc. Poor Liszt 
ran out of the room, and locked himself up in a dark 
closet till the deadly affray was ended, and then made 
his body over in charge to a friend, to be preserved, 
as he said, for the remaining assailant. Madame 
d’Agoult was married to an old man, a bookworm, 
who cared for naught else but his library; he did not 
know even the number of children he possessed, and 
so little the old philosopher cared about the matter, 
that when a stranger came to the house, he invariably, 
at the appearance of the family, said, ‘ Allow me to 
present to you my wife’s children’ ; all this with the 
blandest smile and most contented air.” 


Lola Montez also says in her lecture :— 


**T once asked Georges Sand which she thought 
the greatest pianist, Liszt or Thalberg. She replied, 
‘ Liszt is the greatest, but there is only one Thalberg. 
If I were to attempt to give an idea of the difference 
between Liszt and Thalberg, I should say that Thal- 
berg is like the clear, placid flow of a deep, grand 
river ; while Liszt is the same tide foaming and bub- 
bling, and dashing on like a cataract.’ ” 


Mrs. ELLET. 

This lady, in an account of an antumn holiday 
on the Rhine, relates :— 4 

‘* Liszt, with his wonted kindness, had offered to 
give a concert in Cologne, the proceeds of which 
were to be appropriated to the completion of the 
Cathedral ; the Rhenish Liedertafel resolved to bring 
him with due pomp from the island of Nonnenwerth, 
near Bonn, where he had been for some days. A 
steamboat was hired expressly for this purpose, and 
conveyed a numérous company to Nonnenwerth at 
eleven in the morning. The Liedertafel then greeted 
the artist, who stood on the shore, by singing a morn- 
ing salute, accompanied by the firing of cannons, and 
loud hurrahs. They then marched with wind instru- 
ments in advance to the now empty chapel of the 
cloister of Nonnenwerth, where they sang, and 
thence to Rolandseck, where an elegant dinner was 
prepared for the company. All eyes were fixed on 
Liszt ; all hearts were turned tohim. He proposed a 
toast in honour of his entertainers ; and at the con- 
clusion of his speech observed with justice that 
nowhere in the world could any club be found like 
the Liedertafel in Germany. | When the banquet was 
over they returned to Nonnenwerth, where a crowd of 


The once notorious actress, who after a series 
of adventures married one of the mad kings of 


The universal wish to hear Liszt was so evident that 
he was induced to send for a piano to be brought into 
the chapel, and to gratify the assembly—listening, and 
rapt with delight—by a display of his transcendent 
powers. The desolate halls of the chapelonce more re- 
sounded with the stir and voices of life. Not even the 
nuns, we will venture to say, who in former times used 
here to offer up prayers to heaven, were impressed with 
a deeper sense of the heavenly than was this somewhat 
worldly assembly by the magnificent music.of Liszt, 
that seemed indeed to disclose things beyond this 
earth. At seven o’clock the Liedertafel, with Liszt 
at their head, marched on their return, and went on 
board the ‘steam-boat, which was decorated with 


and quite dark when they approached their landing, 
Rockets were sent up from the boat, and a continued 
stream of coloured fireworks, so that as the city rose 
before them from the bosom of the Rhine the boat 
seemed enveloped in a circle of brilliant flame which 
which threw its reflection far over the waters. Music 
and hurrahs greeted our artist on shore ; all Cologne 
was assembled to give him the splendid welcome 
which in other times only monarchs received. Slowly 
the procession of the Liedertafel moved through the 
the multitude to the hotel, where again and again 
shouts and cheers testified tHe joy of the people at the 
arrival of their distinguished guest.” : 


MINASI, 


the once popular painter, who sketched a 
portrait of Thalberg during his first sojourn in 
London, also wrote an account of an interesting 
conversation about Liszt :— 

‘The purpose of my requesting an introduction to 
Mons. Thalberg was, first to be acquaintéd-with a man 
of his genius ; and next, to request the favour of his 
sitting for his portrait, executed in a new style, with 
pen and ink. His total freedom from all ceremony 
and affection perfectly charmed me. He appointed 
the next morning at nine for his first sitting ; and, in 
my eagerness to commence my task, and make one of 
my best studies, I was in his breakfast-room a 
quarter of an hour before my time. While he was 
taking his breakfast, I addressed him ‘in my, own 
language ; and when he answered me with a most 
beautiful accent, I was delighted beyond measure. I 
felt doubly at home with him. Since then, I find 
that he is a perfect scholar, possessing, with his 
finished pronunciation, a great propriety of concep- 
tion. 

‘While I was putting upon paper the outlines of 
his profile (a striking feature of his face), I enquired 
whether he was acquainted with my, friend Liszt in 
Paris, He remarked that Liszt had disgraced him- 
self with all impartial persons by writing against him 
with violent acrimony in the public prints; and 
which act he himself acknowledged was the result of 
professional jealousy. I was the more grieved to 
hear this, because I had entertained the highest 
respect for Liszt, who, as I told Thalberg, would 
never have so demeaned himself had his father been 
living ; whose last words to his son were—‘ My son, 
you have always conducted yourself well; but I fear, 
after my death, some designing knave will lay hold of 
and make a dupe of you. Take care, my dear son, 

with whom you associate.’ In one instance Liszt 
met Thalberg, and proposed that they should play a 
duet in public, and that he (Liszt) should appoint 
the time. Thalberg’s answer was: ‘Je n’aime pas 
d’étre accompagné,’ which greatly amused the Paris- 
ians. Upon another occasion, Liszt made free to 
tell Thalberg that he did not admire his compo- 
sitions. Thalberg replied, ‘Since you do not like 
my compositions, Liszt, I do not like yours.’ 

‘¢ To the honour of Liszt, however, it should be 

stated that, having called upon Thalberg, he acknow- 

ledged his errors, making him a solemn promise never 

to offend in the same manner, adding that the cause 
of his attack upon him arose from jealousy of his 
rival’s high talents, which made him the idol of the 

Parisians, and by whom he was received with the 

greatest enthusiasm. Thalberg dismissed the subject 

with me, by doing justice to himself as a public per- 

former ; at the same time declaring that Liszt is one 

of the greatest pianists in Europe, and he concluded 








the Rhine of 1842.” 





people from the surrounding country was assembled, 


with the following generous admission : ‘ Never- 


coloured flags, amid peals of. cannon, It was nine, ; 
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| 
theless, after all that has passed between us, I think | ‘the counsellor from me, that neither king nor 


Liszt would do anything to oblige me.’” * 


| 
j 


emperor can pay an artist for his playing—only, 


| perchance, for his lost time, and’ (with haughty 


MACREADY. 


| indignation) ‘that the Counsellor is a dlockhead if 


The once popular novelist, the Countess of | he does not comprehend that. For your trouble, my 


Blessington, on May 31, 1840, invited many dis- | 
tinguished personages to her London house to_ 
meet Liszt, and among those who came were | 
Lord Normanby, Lord Canterbury, Lord Hough- 
ton (then Mr. Monkton Milnes), Chorley, 
Rubini, Stuart Wortley, Palgrave Simpson, and 
Macready, the famous tragedian. Liszt played 
several times during the evening, and created | 
an impression on all those present, especially on 
Macready, who notes in his diary :— 


‘** Liszt, the most marvellous pianist I ever 
heard ; I do not know when I have been so ex- 
cited.” 


AN ANONYMOUS GERMAN ADMIRER. 


The following recollections of Liszt’s first visit 
to Stuttgardt -were published in a periodical 
many yearsago. Though it appeared without 
any signature, the author seems to have been 
on intimate terms with the great musician :— 


** Liszt played séveral times at Court, for which he 
received all possible distinctions which the King of 
Wurtemberg could confer upon an artist. The list of 
honours was exhausted when the royal princesses 
wished to hear once more this magician of the piano 
keys quite privately in their own apartments. 
Liszt, our truly chivalric artist, accepted with delight 
such an invitation, expecting less to show himself as 
an artist than to express his thanks for the many 
honours received. It must have been rare enjoyment 
for a royal family which recognised in art only a 
graceful pastime and a delightful intoxication of the 
senses, with an agreeable excitement of ‘the senti- 
ments ; for no artist in the world understands better 
than Liszt how to survey at a glance the character 
and the most hidden recesses in the hearts of his 
audience. This very fact is the cause of his wonder- 
ful effects, and will secure them to him always. He 
played on that occasion Weber’s ‘Invitation & la 
Valse,’ with his own effectual, free, final cadenza, his 
‘Chromatic Galop’ (which causes all nerves to 
vibrate), and a few of his transcriptions of Schubert’s 
songs—those genuine pearls, the richness and colour- 
ing of which none can show so well as himself, 
being a unique and most perfect master of the art 
of touch. And, finally, in order to show something 
at least of his immense bravura, he played a little 
concert piece. The most gracious words of acknow- 
ledgment were showered upon him. Liszt, — en- 
raptured by the truly heavenly eyes of one of the 
princesses, which, rendered still more beautiful by a 
singular moisture, was fixed upon him, declared 
his happiness in thus being able to express his thanks 
for the many honours conferred upon him. 

, ** Among all the princes of Europe, however, there 
is none so little inclined to accept of services with- 
out remuneration as the King of Wurtemberg. This 
is one of the many chivalric traits in the character 
of that monarch ; no other rewards artists in such 
royal style. On the next morning I was with Liszt, 
each of us smoking a real Havana comfortably on 
one end of the sofa. Liszt was telling me of his last 
visit to Court, when one of its servants entered. 
He placed a roll of 150 ducats in gold upon the 


Liszt read : ‘Received for 
playing, etc.’ Aloud, and in atone of astonish- 
ment, Liszt repeated the words; ‘Received for my 
playing ?’ and, rising with that peculiar aristocratic 
grace, he says in a mild, condescending tone : ‘ For 
my playing—am I to sign this document? My 
friend, I imagine some clerk of the court treasury has 
written this scrawl.’ Upon which the servant, 
interrupting, said that it had been written by Herr 
Tagel, Counsellor of Court and Director of the 
Court Treasury. ‘ Well,’ said Liszt, ‘take back 
the receipt and money, and tell’ (raising his voice) 


asked him to sign it. 





* Our readers must remember that this is Thalberg’s 
story, which is probably without the slightest foundation 
in fact. 





friend ’ (giving him § ducats) ‘take this trifle.’” 

The writer goes on to say :— 

The servant, in utter astonishment, knew not 
what to answer, and looked at me. But Liszt’s 
slight figure was erect, his finely-cut lips were 
compressed, his head was boldly thrown back, 
so that his thick hair fell far down on his 
shoulders, his nostrils were expanding, the 
lightning of his keen and brilliant eye was 
gleaming, his arms were folded, and he showed 
all his usual indications of inward commotion. 
Knowing, therefore, that Liszt had by that 
document been touched at his most sensitive 
point, and that this was nothing more nor less 
than a small battle in his great contest for the 
social position and rights of artists—a contest 
which, when a boy of 15 years, he had already 
taken up, 1 was well aware of the impossibility 
of changing his mind for the present, and there- 
fore remained silent, while the discomfited 
lackey retired with many low bows, taking 
money and scroll with him. Whether he really 
delivered the message, I know not; but I wasstill 
with Liszt when he re-appeared, and, laying the 
money upon the table, gave Liszt alarged sealed 
letter, which read as follows :—“ The under- 
signed officer of the Treasury of Court, com- 
manded by His Majesty the King, begs Dr. 
Liszt to accept, as a small compensation for his 
lost time with the princesses, the sum of 150 
ducats,.” Liszt handed me the paper, and with 


a silent glance I interrogated him in return. It> 


is an old fact that the soul is always most 
clearly reflected in homely features, and I dis- 
tinctly read in his face reconciliation and the 
kindest feeling again. He sat down and wrote 
on ascrap of paper with pencil: “ Received, 
from the royal treasury, 150 ducats, Franz 
Liszt,” and gave it to the servant very politely, 
accompanied by another rich gift. There was 
never afterwards any further allusion to the 
affair. 

The price of admission to Liszt’s concerts was 
unusually high, so that they could only be fre- 
quented by the wealthier classes. At a party 
the conversation fell upon the subject, and it was 
regretted that for such a reason many teachers 
and scholars, in spite of their great anxiety to 
hear the great master, were prevented from 
doing so. I told Liszt this, and he answered : 
“Well, arrange a concert for them, only charge 
as much or as little as you think proper, and let 
me know when and what I shall play.” Immedi- 
ately a committee was formed, and a concert, for 
teachers and scholars only arranged, to which 
the price of admission amounted to only 18 
kreutzers (about sixpence). Quantities of tickets 
were sold, and immense galleries had to be 
erected in the large hall. Liszt viewed with 
delight the juvenile multitude, whose enthusiasm 
knew no bounds, and I never heard him play 
more beautifully. With a delighted heart he 
stood amid a shower of flowers which thousands 
of little hands were strewing for him, and when 
at last six veritable little angels approached in 
order to thank him, he embraced them with tears 


in his eyes ; not heeding the fact that the grown- |’ 


up people were appropriating his gloves, hand- 
kerchief, and all they could get hold of, tearing 
them up into a thousand bits to keep in remem. 
brance of him. On the next morning we brought 
him the proceeds of the concert, (nearly 1,000 
florins). He declared that he had felt happier 
in that concert than ever before, and that 
nothing could induce him to accept the money, 
with which the committee might do as they 
pleased, and if, after so much delight, they did 
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not wish really to hurt his feelings, he di 
of them never to mention that money to hin 
again. It was appropriated to a Liszt F 
which will continue to exist for ever, and a poor 
teacher’s son, on going to college, is destined to 
receive the first interest. 

Liszt was once at my house, when a woman 
was announced to whom I was in the habit of 
giving quarterly a certain sum for her support; 
it being a few days before the usual time, she 
gave as an excuse (it was November) the hard 
times. While providing for her, I told Liszt, in 
an undertone, that she was an honest but 
indigent widow of a painter, deceased in his 
prime, to whom a number of brother artists were 
giving regular contributions in order to enable 
her to get along with her two small children. | 
confess, while telling him this, I hoped that 
Liszt, whose liberality and willingness to do good 
had almost become proverbial, would ask me to 
add something in his name, and was, therefore, 
surprised to see him apparently indifferent, for 
he answered nothing, and continued looking 
down in silence. After a few days, however, the 
widow re-appeared, her heart overflowing with 
thankfulness, and her eyes filled with tears of 
joy, for she and her children had, at the expense 
of a man whose name she was not permitted to 
know, received beautiful and new winter cloth. 
ing, while kitchen and cellar had been stored 
with every necessary for the coming winter. 
Now all this had been arranged by the landlady 
of a certain hotel, at which Liszt was then 
stopping. A piano maker, who had not the 
means to erect a factory, needed but to convince 
Liszt of his rare ability, and immediately he bad 
at his command over 80,000 francs. This man 
is now dead, and Liszt never had received a 
farthing of that money back.” 

(To be continued.) 


Mid eAXfice Maud 
lgie6mann. 


L0:— 

HIS young violinist, whose portrait we 

give this month, is a pupil of Mr. Pol- 

litzer at the London Academy of Music. 

At the age of four she showed unmis- 
takable signs of musical talent, and whena 
little later the late Sit George Macfarren, then 
principal of the R.A.M., heard her play he 
praised her highly, and said she must be placed 
under the best master obtainable when old 
enough. Every one will admit that a better 
choice than Mr. Pollitzer was not possible. 
Miss Liebmann began with him when seven 
years old. A twelvemonth later. she made her 
débit at Her Majesty’s Theatre, playing solos 
with orchestral accompaniment, Mr. Bevignani 
conducting. She made an instantaneous suc: 
cess, and since then has toured the whole of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, giving delight 
wherever she went. It is pleasing to know 
that the judgment of the public is endorsed by 
such distinguished masters of the violin as 
Sarasate and Joachim, We wish Miss Lieb 
mann all success in the career she has chosen. 














ON the virtual retirement of M. Faure, his 
claims as the leading baritone of Paris became 
incontestable, and down to a comparatively 
recent date he had been connected with the 
company of the Grand Opera. M. 
first appeared at Covent Garden in 1879 at 
Nelusko to the Selika of Mdme. Patti, who then 
sang the part for the first time, and a few days 
later he played Scindia on the first production 
in London of Le Roi de Lahore. a 
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Ske Royal Manchester 
Goffege of Music. 


0:—_—— 
FIRST PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 


ARGE . and fashionable audiences availed 

themselves of the invitation of the Council 
yw of the New Manchester College of Music 

to be present in the large hall of the Col- 
lege on the afternoons of Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, July 16, 17, and 18, the occasions being 
_as the invitation card denoted—the first public 
examination of the students. Despite this announce- 
ment, however, the afternoons were in reality devoted 
to concerts, the class examinations before the pro- 
fessors having taken place a week previously. 

The programmes were confined to music performed 
by the students, the whole being under the direction 
of Sir Charles Hallé, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
and Mr. Willy Hess. On Monday afternoon the 
programme was as follows :— 








Orchestral suite...‘‘ Aus Holberg’s Zeit,” 
(a) Allegro vivace, (6) Gavotte, (c) An- 
dante religioso, (@) Allegro con brio 
(Op. 40) + eee eee ude oe Grieg. 

Rondo pianoforte ... in A minor Mozart. 

Miss Entwistle. 


Air... .. from ‘* Orpheus” Gluck. 
Miss N. Crook. 
Concerto, two violins, with orchestral ac- 
companiment (in D minor), Vivace, 
Largo, and Allegro”... tee one Bach. 
Messrs. John Platt and J. Holme. 
Air 0 ove ** Una voce” Rossini. 
Miss Bardsley. 
Grande polonaise, piano...in A flat vee Chopin. 
Miss Blumberg. 


Air (arranged for orchestra by Wehrle) ... Bach. 

Sonata, piano and violin... in C minor - 
(first movement)... kis coe eae’ Beethoven. 
Mrs. Youngman and Mr. Platt. 


Air we ‘©Orestin the Lord” Mendelssohn. 
Miss Schofield, 6 
Scherzo, piano in B flat minor ee | Chopin. 
Miss Horkheimer. 
Sarabande and tambourin, violin «. Leclair. 
Miss Schlesinger. 
Air... ot ‘The Worker” Gounod, 
Miss Whatmough. 
Concerto, piano, with orchestral accom- 
paniment (Andante and finale in G 
minor) Mendelssohn. 


Miss Lange. 
Air... ‘* Then shall the righteous” Mendelssohn. 


Mr. Wild. 
Concerto, violin...in A Minor (first move- 
ment) ... eee bee die a Rode. 
Master Caterall. 
Fantasie impromptu, piano ... in C sharp 
minor a. «ab ba ot coe Chopin. 
Miss Blydt. 
Allemande, sarabande, and cebell, for 
orchestra... ses ub eee wo = Purcell. 


Now on all occasions such as these it would most 
certainly be out of place to criticise, although I 
would not be sure that the criticism could truly be 
altogether unfavourable. There are so few amateurs 
and students who, on a first public appearance, can 
control themselves, and bring their performances out 
% well as they would like, that it is manifestly 
wfair to deal with their initial public efforts as you 
would older and more experienced hands... Never- 
theless, one fact was fully demonstrated durifig’ the 
thee days over which the concerts extended, and 
that is that several of the Manchester students ere 
lng will prove that they possess the right material 
ofwhich prominent professionals are made. 

Of Monday’s programme mention should first be 
made of the orchestral class, which, under Mr. Hess’s 
tirection, performed in a most interesting manner. 

Presence of so many lady members of the class 
"s remarked by several of the audience. Does 
thi, I wonder, point tothe probable ousting of the 






orchestra in the near future, as so many have been 
deposed in other branches of business and trade? 

Where all the performers are so clever, as cer- 
tainly was the case on the opening day, it is hardly 
right to specially. mention individuals, but I cannot 
refrain from particularly noticing Messrs. John Platt 
and J, Holme, whose playing of Bach’s Concerto in 
D was all, or nearly all, that the most critical could 
wish. There was also more than average ability 
displayed by Miss Bardsley in Rossini’s air “ Una 
voce,” her enunciation being particularly admirable. 
Miss Schofield was none the less successful with her 
singing, being accorded the hearty applause of the 
audience. What. shall I say of the youthful Master 
Caterall? Not more than thirteen years old, he 
looked at first quite out of place amongst so many 
full-grown ladies and gentlemen. Mr. Hess tries his 
violin, hands it to him, and then looks round evi- 
dently for some one to accompany the young violinist, 
when Sir Charles Hallé, sitting in the front row of 
the body of the hall, at once proffers his services. 
It was a small thing in itself, but so spontaneous and 
generous to the young student, that the andience 
could not resist applauding. The little violinist 
played the Concerto in A minor (by Rode) not only 
well, but magnificently; and as he left the platform 
afterwards he seemed quite bewildered at the recog- 
nition of the spectators. 

On Tuesday the programme was altogether changed 
from that of the previous day. The orchestral class 
gave way to the singing class, the whole’ of the pro- 
gramme being as under :— 


‘*Moonlight” .... Eaton Faning. 
“ Solostiick” (Op. 70, No. I.) Kiel. 
Miss Rutland. 
Song ... ** ve been roaming ” we = Horn. 
Miss Leach. 
Scherzo, piano, in B flat minor 
Mrs. Youngman. 
Sonata, Violin, in A Sea we 
Miss Burrows. 
from ‘‘ Faust” .., soe Gounod. 
Miss Grime. 
Partita; piano, in G ... ee: 
Miss Webster. 
Vocal Quartet ‘‘ Ecco quel fiero istante”... Costa. 
Miss Sadler, Miss Fish, Mr. Wild, Mr. Walton. 
Canon (Female Voices) “‘ Bird of the Morning” Smart. 
Nocturne, piano, in E flat ... <i eve Chopin. 
Miss Forty. 
«ee ** Pieta, Signor ” 
Miss Fish. 
Sonata, piano and violin, in D minor(Op. 21) Gade. 
Miss Lange and Miss Schlesinger. 
Air **O God, have mercy” Mendelssohn. 
Mr. Walton. 
Kreisleriana, piano (No. II., in B flat) 
Miss Holland. 
Air... ** Lord of our chosen race” ... Sud/ivan. 
Miss Sadler. 
Piéce de Clavecin, piano, in A 
Miss Fleming. 
Soli and Chorus (Female Voices) **La Carita ” 
Miss Whatmough, Miss Sadler. (Rossini. 


The above programme, containing as it does many 
works that are only too seldom heard—at any rate, in 
Manchester,—was undoubtedly quite as much enjoyed 
as was the case on the opening afternoon. Part-sing- 
ing in Manchester, under the direction of Dr. Henry 
Watson, has for a number of years been well looked 
after, and now that he has the singing class of the 
College under his charge, we had another opportunity 
of noting how thorough a master he is. Faning’s 
past-song, ‘* Moonlight,” and Smart’s canon, “ Bird 
of the Morning,” were given in a manner reflecting 
the highest credit on the conductor of the class. Of 
the soloists, both instrumental and vocal, I have not 
space to deal with. : 
On Wednesday the programme was arranged as 
follows :— 
Terzetto, two violins and viola, Op. 74. 
(a) Allegro ma non troppo. (4) Lar- 
ghetto. (c) Scherzo vivace ... ane 
By Messrs. Platt, Alcock, and Holme. 
Air, “‘ Dear Child of Bondage” (Fad/ of 
‘ Babylon) + deli Vast. a 


Part Song 
Violin Solo 


Chopin. 


. Handel. 


Jewel Song 


+ we «= Bach. 


Air sia eee Stvadella. 


Schumann. 


nee oe SCarlatté, 


* Dvorak. 


Spohr. 





Sausmale from the concert platform and theatre 
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(2) Invention in F 


one te va Bach. 
(6) Twoe'! Liederohne Worte,” piano Afendelssohn. 
Miss Lily Gteenhalgh. 
Air, “ Mira O bella” ... Sis Donizetti. 
Miss Platt. 
Rondo Brillante, piano and violin, in 
B minor owe eve ope eve Schubert. 
Miss Eaton and Mr, Platt. 
Air, ‘* Entreat me not to leave thee” Gounod. 
Miss Ratcliffe. 
Sonata Pathétique, piano, Op. 13. 
(a) Grave. (6) Allegro con brio. 
(c) Adagio. (¢) Rondo. (2) Allegro Beethoven. 
, Miss Booth. 
Sonata, piano and violin, Op. 8 (An- 
dantino and Allegro vivace) eee Grieg. 


Miss Webster and Miss Rutland. 


Song, “ Batti, Batti.” ... eee Mozart. 
Miss Boyd. 
Tarantelle, piano, in F minor ... Heller. 
Miss Smith. 
Concerto, violin, in D minor (last. move- 7 
ment) ... ooo oes tee Kreutser. 
Mr. Thomas Barratt. 
Duet, ‘* O lovely peace ” tee ai Handel, 
Miss Grime and Miss Bardsley. 
Sonata, piano, Op. 110. (a) Allegro 
moderato. (6) - Allegro _vivace. 
(c) Adagio. (d) Fuga cP we Beethoven. 
Miss Eaton. 
Romanza and Scena (Cavalleria Rustt- 
CANA) w eee toe eee Mascagni. 
Miss Wood. 
Suite, piano and violin, in E, Op. 11. 
(a) Andante sostenuto. (4) Allegro — Goldmark. 


Miss Blumberg and Mr. Holme. * 


This day’s concert was quite as good, both in 
general excellence of work and in the matter of atten- 
dance, as those of the preceding afternoons. The 
programme was chiefly that of a chamber concert, 
and was much enjoyed. After the concert Sir Charles 
Hallé stepped upon the platform, and, in the course 
of a few remarks, said *‘ he hoped that those who had 
been present had been gratified with what they had 
heard during the three days over which the concerts 
had extended. For himself he could say that he had 
been perfectly satisfied. About the future it was not, 
perhaps, judicious to predict, but those who were 
then present would be disposed to say that among 
the artists of the future—among those even who 
would appear at the Free Trade Hall—would be 
some who had received their musical education at the 
Manchester Royal College of Music.” (Applause.) 

Whether Sir Charles’s prediction will be verified or 
not is a matter that only the future will show ; but 
whilst the Council of the College are to be congratu- 
lated on having such a capable staff of professors, so 
also are the ladies and gentlemen who have so far 
only undergone the studies of one session. The 
promise of the future, with such capable students, is 
indeed hopeful. W.K.M. 








Dr. OSMOND CARR will write the music for 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s new libretto, The piece 
will be produced at the Prince of Wales’s in due 
course. 

ON July 23 it was announced that Cissie Loftus 
would give an imitation of Sarah Bernhardt in the 
murder scene in the third act of /sey/, and the Theatre 
of Varieties filled up to crowding point to hear the 
young girl who can so successfully mimic in voice 
and gesture so many of the people who occupy the 
stage. .The resemblance to the great actress was 
recognised at once, and the young mimic actress was 
awarded loud applause. Mr. Morton, the manager, 
put on also another novelty in the shape of six new 
tableaux vivants, in variation of the series of living 
pictures which have so long and successfully prevailed 
at the Palace. All of these are from eniment masters, 
as witness ‘‘ Wedded” (Sir Frederic Leighton), ‘‘The 
Stolen Kiss” (Marcus Stone), ‘Venetian Flower 
Girl” (Luke Fildes), ‘‘Nature’s Mirror” (Thuman), 
“ Sappho”. (Spiridon), ‘‘ The Pigeons” (Chaplain). 
New and appriopriate music was provided for these 
fresh introductions, 





Miss Harrison. 
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LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


PORTRAIT of Miss Alice Maud Lehmann 

is given with our July issue, and some 

account of the young lady, who is one of 

the most brilliant students of the L.A.M., 
will be found elsewhere. 

‘*Home Scenes,” some pianoforte pieces by Mr. 
J. F. Barnett, Honorary Director of the L.A.M., 
were performed by the composer on Saturday last at 
one of the concerts in connection with the new Leeds 
Music School. He played as an encore his ‘‘ Flow- 
ing Tide.” Princess Christian has accepted a copy 
of ‘* Home Scenes.” 

The results of the July examinations will be given 
in our next issue. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF Music. 

The competition for the Joseph Maas Memorial 
Prize took place on July 2. The examiners were 
Messrs. Ben Davies and C. Lyall (Chairman). The 
prize was awarded to Chambers Coleman, and the 


examiners highly commended Gwilym Richards. Mr. | 


Chambers Coleman is a native of Belfast. 

The competition for the Parepa Rosa Gold Medal 
took place on Saturday, June 16. The examiners 
were Mesdames Marian McKenzie, Charlotte Thudi- 
chum, and Anne Mudie Bolingbroke (in the chair). 
The prize was awarded to Gertrude Bevan, and the 
examiners highly commended Ada Kempton. 

The competition for the Leslie Crotty Prize took 
place Monday, June 18. The examiners were 
Messrs. Andrew Black, H. Plunkett Greene, and W, 
H. Brereton (in the chair). The prize was awarded 
to T. Meurig James, and the examiners highly com- 
mended David Jones. 

ROYAL COLLEGE. 

A concert was given on Thursday, July 5, at which 
a nonet by Mr. C, Taylor, a scholar, was produced, 
It is for piano, violin,’viola, ’cello, double-bass, oboe, 
clarinet, horn, and bassoon ;: it is in every way ortho- 
dox, and was well received ‘by the other students, | 
If Mr. Taylor will, for the future, strictly eschew his | 
teacher’s advice and desert the barren path of 
orthodoxy, he may ultimately write some music, | 

GUILDHALL SCHOOL. 

I hear little of this school at present, and trust 


that Sir Joseph Barnby’s enthusiasm is not flagging. 
A Wingham Scholarship is in process of formation. 
OxrorD UNIVERSITY. 

On July 7, Mr. R. T, White, of Queen’s College, 
had the degree of Mus, Bac. conferred upon him ; 
and on 2ist, Mr. George F. Wrigley, of Merton, 
endured the same. 

The principal academical event of the month is 
that the Professor, Sir John Stainer, has gone off to 
Ireland. I trust he will keep out of danger and 
not go moon lighting. 

DURHAM UNIVERSITY. 

At a Convocation held June 26, the degree of 
Hon. D.C.L, was conferred on Professor Villiers 
‘Stanford and Dr. Hubert Parry, Why these pro- 
fessors should so busily tie alphabetical pig-tails upon 
each other is rather a mystery to the outside public. 

Owing to the simplicity of the Arts test, and the 
not too rigorous musical examination, the University 
is doing a roaring trade in Mus. Bac. diplomas. 
Shortly a musician (so-called) who is not ‘‘ Mus. 
Bac., Durham,” will be a rarity, so younger students 
may be advised to wait. But those who are anxious 
to go with the crowd may be informed that the next 
examination is held in September, and that full par- 
ticulars, with specimen papers of former examinations, 
may be had on application to Dr. Armes, The Bailey, 
Durham. 

ACADEMICAL NOTEs. 

All the Academies are now closed, and their 
buildings will remain deserted until the beginning of 
October. How a weary pressman longs to be a 
student, or even a professor, when he thinks of two 
months’ holiday ! 





iyo Magdzine of Music. 








| oA meeting was held on Saturday last, at the Royal 
| College of Physicians, to canfer on the proposed 
Teaching University of London, and consider the 
| report of the Gresham University Commission as to 
| admitting certain institutions as Constituent Colleges 
|of the re-organised University of London. The 
|R.A M. and R.C.O. were not represented. The 
| view of Sir George Grove and of. Dr. Mackenzie, as 
| put forth officially, is that, ‘‘ As these institutions are 
| intended to cover the entire field of musical educa- 
| tion, theoretical and practical, and, in addition, have 
the power under their charters of granting musical 
| degrees and diplomas, they are unable to see in what 
{manner the art and science of music is likely to 
benefit by their joining the scheme of the University 
as at present proposed.”. I am delighted to hear it. 
j * 
j * * 
| Messrs. Edgar and Percy Haddock opened their 
| new College of Music in Leeds on Monday last, 18th 
jinst. The College consists of teaching and class 
| rooms, in addition to which there is a fine concert 
room, capable of seating nearly 600 people. This 
concert room, in which is a fine organ, is hand- 
/somely decorated and furnished. At the opening 
/ceremony, on Monday afternoon, an address was 
given by Sir Joseph Barnby. At the concert, the 
vocalist was Miss Lillie Wormald, Mr. Arthur Ayres 
_ was solo pianist, and Herr Carl Fuchs gave a couple 
of solos on the ’cello. At the evening concert the 
artists were Miss Lillie Wormald, Mr. Percy 
Rhodes, Miss Pauline Sant- Angelo, Mr. E, Haddock, 
Mr. Carl Fuchs, Mr. Wallis Vincent, and Mr. W. H. 
| Gregory. 
| 
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| ONCERTS began well here this term with 

| M. Paderewski, who gave a recital at the 

| Sheldonian Theatre on April 30, with the 
following programme :— 


| Sonata, Op. 3 ae oo 
| } D. Scarlatti 


Capriccio 
Sérénade vee ae « Schubert, 
Soirée de Vienne} (ee see Liésat. 
Sonata minor ove oi «ee Chopin. 
Agitato. 
Scherzo. 
Marche funébre (Lento). 
Finale (Presto). 
Six Etudes ... on ess F 
Impromptu (No. 2), Op. 36. 
Etude Gb. 
Nocturne G, 
Berceuse D. 
Valse A b. 
Nocturne... see 4a, eo 
Don Juan Fantasia see se Mozart-Lisat. 
The Chopin Etude was encored yesterday; and 
the furious applause after the Valse only ceased when 
a song without words of Mendelssohn was given. 
The Concert was a great success, both artistically 
and financially, M. Paderewski receiving quite an 
ovation from his hearers. 
* 


Beethoven, 


+ Chopin. 


Sir Charles and Lady Hallé again visited us on 
May 10, The audience was below the average, but 
was highly appreciative of the artists’ talents. 

* * : * 


Great interest was taken in a’ concert given by the 
Ladies’ Orchestral Society, in aid of the Oxford Eye 
Hospital, May 19. The programme included Men- 
delssohn’s ‘* Hebrides ” Overture ; Weber’s Clarionet 
Concerto, an excellent rendering of which was given” 
by Miss Frances Thomas; and Miss Beatrice Pettit 
was equally successful in her Trumpet Solo, a Romance 
by Grutzmacher. Dr. Lloyd gave a very fine per- 
formance of Handel’s Concerto in F major (organ), 
accompanied by the orchestra, and Mr. J. S, Liddle 
conducted. 

* o e 

On May °30, the Cowley St. John Vocal Society 
gave their twenty-sixth concert in the Constitutional 
Hall. Barnett’s Ancient Mariner was given. The 
choruses were sung in a spirited manner, but the 








$n 


band was rather troublesome at times; and 


be hoped that some improvements will be } ein 
this respect, as it would add greatly to the Teputation 
of the Society. The other part of the Programme 
was miscellaneous. 

® * * 

On June 6, Sir J. Stainer gave a very j : 
lecture in the Sheldonian Theatre on “Com 
and Performer.” At the end of the tecaniia, 
music discovered on the fourth bell (cast in 1612) in 
St. Mary the Virgin was performed, It was g. 
scribed as being in Fantasia form, about twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight bars in length, introducing 
curiously the six descending notes of the bells. The 
piece begins in B? and ends in C. 

= * * 

The Oxford Orchestral Association gave a Concer 

in Balliol College Hall ; the programme included two 


overtures—Beethoven’s ‘‘ Prometheus,” and Mendel. / 


sohn’s ‘* Son and Stranger.” The main feature of 
the concert was Schubert’s symphony in B p, which 
received a very fair rendering, especially the 
andante and minuet. Mr. E. Walker played 
Schumann’s *‘ Papillons ” with great taste and deli. 
cacy; Miss Maude Pierpoint sang two 
Schubert—(a) ‘‘My Sweet Repose,” (4) ‘* Hark the 
Lark”; the last two being greatly appreciated by 
the audience. Mr. Basil Harwood conducted, 


The Philharmonic Society gave the usual com- 
memoration concert on Monday, June 18 ; the works 
performed were Mendelssohn's ‘‘ First Walfungi’s 
Night ” and Alice Mary Smith’s *‘ Ode to the North. 
East Wind.” The vocalists engaged were Miss 
Dora Barnard, Mr. Houghton, and Mr. Norman 
Salmond. Owing to illness, Mr. Houghton was 
tinable to appear, and sent Mr. Layland, who proved 
a very agreeable substitute. Miss Barnard sang 


Gluck’s ‘‘ Che Faro ?” and Mr. Salmond was encored . 


for his rendering of an aria from Tschaikowsky’s 
‘*Eugéene Onégin.” The last item on the pro- 
gramme, German’s ‘‘ Music to Henry VIII,” was 
conducted by the composer ; and in response to the 
persistent demands for an encore, the Shepherd's 
Dance was repeated. 

* * * 

The Oxford Gleemen gave an open-air concert in 
the Gardens of Wadham College, on June 28, mainly 
consisting of glees, etc. Amongst the most notice- 
able were “ Strike the Lyre ” (Cooke) ; ‘* The Image 
of the Rose” (Reichardt) solo, Mr. J. Wright, Christ 
Church ; ‘*The Retreat” (L, de Rille) ; “ Gentle 
Sounds are Floating.” 

= * s 

Among the many college. concerts, which are a 
prominent feature in the music of the summer, term, 
Queen’s was the most important, a number of new 
works being performed. ‘* The Martyrs,” by J. H. 
Maunder ; ‘‘ Henry of Navarre,” by Miss Rosalind 
F, Ellicott; ‘Festal Overture,” by Dr. Cliffe, 
were amongst these, Keble came next with 
Stanford’s “‘ Battle of the Baltic,” and Parry’s ode, 
‘* The Glories of our Blood and State,” both “ forthe 
first time” in Oxford. Merton and Exeter seem at 
last to have recovered from their musical slumber, 
Merton giving ‘‘ Hero and Leander” (Lloyd), and 
Mendelssohn’s ** Sons of Art,” while at Exeter F. C. 
Wood's ‘* Tempest Music,” and’ a ‘new serenade by 
Em. Moore were well received. Magdalen ‘had, 3 
usual, an exquisite programme of madrigals, ¢tc.; 
Worcester and St. John’s delighted their audience 
with chamber music. Jesus also had a concert this 
year, abounding in native endeavour. Mrs. May 
Davies and Mr. W, Davies (St. Paul’s Cathednl) 


were the artists engaged. 
* e 


In concluding the notes for this term, we must 
offer our “heartiest congratulations to the commilie 
of the University Musical’ Club for the 
arrangements for their Fourth Season (1894-5) of the 
Public Classical Concerts. Among the many attist 
engaged we find Miss Adelina Sara, Madame Hiss, 
M. Paderewski, Sarret and Herr Joachim. 


* 
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SEND you an account of the very last concert 

of the season, a Piano Recital given by Mr. 

Emest Hucheson, of Melbourne, Australia, in 

the saal of the Hotel de’ Pologne, With the 
thermometer at goodness knows how many degrees 
in the shade, the hall of course was not so full as it 
ought to have been, going by merit. The intense 
heat forbidding any exertion, I ‘atrived to hear the 
rit of the Chromatic Fantasie ‘and Fugue through 
the closed doors. Beethoven's Sonata in D, Op. 28 
(Pastorale, so called), was given in fine intellectual 
syle, but somewhat wanting. in finish,-and the 
Andante in warmth, Of the rest of the programme 
Schumann’s Romance from Op. 28 was beautifully 
sung; the lovely Chopin B major Nocturne, Op. 62, 
was however spoilt by the harsh forte-playing of the 
middle sostenuto section. Following these pieces 
were a Tausig éfvde, Brahm’s Cappricio in B minor 
(exceedingly well played), a scherzo: in Ep (with a 
striking introauction) by Von Buttzkay, a Russian 
composer resident in Weimar, and three pieces by 
Mr. Hucheson’s former master, Stavenhagen, and 
which I doubt if the composer (who was present) 
could have much improved upon, Mr. Hucheson has 
assimilated many of Herr Stavenhagen’s peculiarities, 
the most noticeable of which is the abrupt ‘‘ chop- 
ping off” at the end of a phrase. The finalnumber 
was Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody, given with considerable 
alterations of the text, but with abundant  dravura, 
and encored with the same composer’s Valse Im- 
prompiu. The programme also included an arrange- 
ment of the Walkyries’: Ride, by the concert-giver 
himself. The concert was given under the auspices of 
the Sterndale Bennett Club. 

I have gone into considerable detail, as a recital 
by an English pianist is almost, if not quite, an 
unknown quantity here, 

You will have an opportunity of hearing“and judg- 
ing Mr. Hucheson shortly, as I am told he has been 
engaged to play in London next season, I wish him 


every success, 
H. O. 


Re SoutRK loondon Gr- 
cRedtraf Society. 


——- 0. 


Give LONDON is not. so overburdened 











by Orchestral Associations that there is no 
room for another, especially as the latest 
comer, the South London Orchestral So- 
ciety, is planned on very different lines from any other 
now in existence. A careful study of the prospectus 
seems to show that it has two objects: the first, to 
study purely orchestral: music, and~give-concerts of 


its own; the second, to. provide orchestral. accom- |) 


paniments for choral societies which have no band, 
or only small ones. Both of these objects are com- 
mendable, and it is to be hoped that the able con- 
ductor, Mr. G. A. Higgs, F.R.C:O., L.T.C.L., ete., 
wil make a success of his new undertaking. We 
leam that more than fifty efficient players have, al- 
teady been enrolled, and Mr. Higgs hopes to com- 
mence rehearsals in September with more than 
seventy. The rehearsals will be held in Munt’s Hall, 
Clapham Junction, S.W., just outside the station. 
Nothing but the very best music will be studied ; 
and this is a point which second violin, viola, and 
‘cello players will appreciate,| especially #f they’ have 
belonged to a third-rate’ Society, and experienced the 
Monotony of playing a ‘‘pom-pom-pom” accom- 
paniment while the first violins have all the melody. 


- The subscription is 10s, 6d. for the whole term—from 


September to April. ‘The President is Sir John 
Stainer ; Vice-presidents, Doctors A. C, Mackenzie 
and E. H. Turpin ; and. the honorary. secretary, is 
Mr. J. E. Kennelly. . Players wishing to join should 
at once write to him at 2, Claremont Villas, Merton 
Road, Wandsworth, ‘S, W, r 











Mr. George eo. Grover’s 
Goncerf. 
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N Monday evening, June 25, at St. James’ 
Hall, Mr. Geo. F. Grover gave his fourth 
annual Pupils’ Ballad Concert. There was 
a_large audience. Having been present on 
former occasions we were pleased to note the im- 
provement in'many ofthe students... Special mention 
should be made of Mr. Alexander Clark,-who has a 
fine baritone voice and sang a Serenatle entitled, 
‘In the Balmy Night,” by Tchaikowsky ; and of 
Miss Teresa Deviene, a’ sweet “voiced ‘contralto, who 
gave ‘* When all was Young ” (Faus¢), and quite won 
the hearts of the audience. Besides: these we must 
not forget to mention Miss Florence King, who sang, 
*¢ When the Heart is: Young,”. by Dudley Buek ; 
Miss Edith Melishers, who played Weber’s Rondo 
Brillante (Op. 62), with considerable taste ; Miss Ina 
Worsdell, Miss Gertrude Maty, Miss Lilian Turnbull, 
Miss Fauntle Nichols, Miss Cissie Turner, and Mr. 
Lynn Royd, all of whom proved that they possessed 
voice and artistic intelligence which had been well 
trained. The same may be said of Miss Amy 
Macintyre, Miss Ada Lernax, and Mr. Albert 
Picking. 

The humorous element was provided by Mr. 
Sydney W. Weston; and during the evening Mr. 
Grover’s Ladies’ Choir appeared. The programme 
was a long one, and it was late before: the audience 
dispersed. Mr. Grover is to be congratulated on the 
success of the evening. He is certainly a very able 
teacher who can produce such results. 





S. F. W. 


Notes, from lgecede. 
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T is not often that any serious music is given 
during the sumimer months, but this year has 
been to some extent an exception for last 
month, Messrs. Haddock gave a series of 

concerts, which lasted about a week, in order to in- 
augurate their new college-of music ; and in addition 
to that a pianoforte and song recital was given by 
Miss Katie Brigstocke (who has lately settled in 
Leeds) and Mr. Gordon Heller. An arduous pro- 
grammewas gone through by the pianist, beginning 
with a sonata by Saint Saéns for ’cello and piano, 
in which Miss Brigstocke was ably joined by Mr. 
Giessing. The lady was heard to considerable ad- 
vantage in pieces by Bach, Tschaikowsky, Schumann, 
Raff, and Chopin. Mr. Giessing played an allegro 
by Goltermann, and Mr. Heller’s selection of songs 
was-as praiseworthy as his rendering of them. . Wag- 
ner’s “Two Grenadiers” would doubtless be com- 
pletely new to most of his audience, and cannot be 
called @ show song. it efi 
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N Wednesday evening, July 11, Mr. Mervyn 
Dene gave a concert in the Chapel, Dalling 
Road, He was assisted by Mrs. Sydney 
Gattskell (soprano), Miss Norah Carew 
(contralto), Mr. Gilbert Denis (tenor), Miss Edith 
Hart (violin), and Mr. Frank Lambert (piano). The 
concert-giver, a promising young baritone, sang, 
amongst other items, ‘‘ Stand fast,” a gavotte by 
Corelli; arranged’ by Mr; “Waddington Cooke very 
tastefully, In her sacred solo Miss-Hart showed 
considerable skill’ on her instrument; Miss Norah 
Carew gave an exceedingly good rendering of ‘‘ The 
Hum of Bees” (Molloy), and. Mascagni’s ‘‘ Loves me, 
he loves me nots andMr.: F:: Lambert, who also 
opened the concert with an interesting piano duet, 
in which he was joined by Mr. Mervyt Dene, played 
a pianoforte solo in the second part. The audience, 
however, did not seem to appreciate these numbers 
as they might. The other soloists helped to, make 
the concert a thoroughly enjoyable one.—G. J. B. 








—— 


Gorredpondence. 
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To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF Music. 


S1r,—Your Magazine for June contains some in- 
teresting remarks on Musical Recitations. I do not, 
however, quite agree with the tenor of them, and 
therefore I shall be grateful if you will allow me, as 
a reciter of some experience, to state my objections 
in your columns. 

You speak of a musical recitation as though it 
should be the work of two persons—the reciter and 
an accompanist. Recitations are, it is true, some- 
times given after this. fashion, but the performance 
can be by no means. considered a form of high art, 
and the effect is usually somewhat éisarre. 

A musical recitation, to be worthy of its name, 
should be the work of one person, and this one must 
be a reciter of sufficient dramatic capability to render 
the poem or piece intact and uninfluenced by the 
music ; the reciter must also be enough of a musicjan 
to play the: music so that it harmonises with and 


helps the recitation without in any way hampering it. 


The nervous strain of such a performance is, of course, 
somewhat considerable, and' this probably accounts 
for its infrequency. : : 

Perhaps you will ask why recitations should not 
be accompanied as well as song? but the cases are 
not similar. In a song both the performers are en- 
gaged in practising the same art, they are both 
musicians, the song and the accompaniment are 
integral parts of the one whole, each is incomplete 
without the other, both are controlled by the same 
rules of time, etc., and so little scope is left for vari- 
ation, that it is quite an ordinary matter for a 
musician to accompany a song he has never set eyes 
on till that moment. 

None of this harmony exists between a reciter and 
an accompanist. Recitation and music are two very 
distinct arts ; the blending of them. may produce a 
beautiful result, but unless this blending can be 
effected by one person, the result will be two separate 
performances. e 

The first necessity for the success of a recitation 
is that the undivided attention of the audience be 
rivetted on the reciter. This performer, unlike the 
actor; ‘has no aid from dress or scenery ; he must, 
aided solely by the force of his art of expression, 
bring before his audience the place, the time, and 
then and there act throughout the ‘whole scene he has 
to represent. The presence of another performer, 
even of a concealed performer, will distract attention 
and ruin the effect. Then, again, the musician may 
be able to give the fullest expression to the music, 
but itis almost impossible that he should be able to 
assist the reciter, or indeed to avoid crippling him. 
The most practised reciter may, in the fervour of the 
moment, see a new. meaning in a word or phrase he 
has recited a hundred times before ; he wil] at once 
change the inflection of his’ voice, alter the time, the 
pitch, or what not. To check him would be to 
destroy the spirit and leave an automaton, and yet 
how is the musician to be prepared for this? The 
occasion would pass as. he learnt it; it. would be 
impossible for him to fall in with the change, even it 
he were a réciter himself. To be sure if this were the 
case he would do his own reciting to his own music. 
I bring the very highest authority in proof of this. 

Mr, Clifford Harrison, the reciter par excellence, 
and a distinguished musician, recites to his own 
accompaniment. . Yet he could, no doubt, obtain 
the aid of the most eminent musicians, and, con- 
sidering the immense nervous strain it is to recite and 
play simultaneously, performing separately and yet 
blending two quite distinct and difficult arts, one 
can well imagine that. Mr. Harrison would often 
gladly husband his strength by dividing the work, 
did he not feel that the effect would thereby be 
marred. But far from separating the arts, Mr. Harri- 
son, on the contrary, usually composes the beautiful 
music he plays, thus stamping his individuality in 
another form upon his, work, and producing a still 
more perfect harmony. Thus, also, rendering it 
impossible to find another reciter like him, until we 
can find one who is his equal in all these arts, 

But you go further, and say ‘‘it is the accompanist 
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clarinet, horn, and bassoon ; it is in every way ortho- | 
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e A meeting was held on Saturday last, at the Royal 
Oe e\cademied. College of Physicians, to confer on the proposed 
Teaching University of London, and consider the 
vee | report of the Gresham University Commission as to 
ach | admitting certain institutions as Constituent Colleges 
Lonpon ACADEMY OF Music. |of the re-organised University of London. The 
PORTRAIT of Miss Alice Maud Lehmann | 8A M. and R.C.O. were not ‘represented. The 
is given with our July feme,. and some | view of Sir George Grove and of.Dr. Mackenzie, as 
account of the young lady, who is one of | put forth officially, is that, ‘* As these institutions are 
toe sect befillent stedents of the 1.AM., intended to cover the entire field of musical educa- 
att be Scand eteiieal. tion, theoretical and practical, and, in addition, have 
‘Home Scenes,” some pianoforte pieces by Mr. ire He Pm pre i pie ecg 
J. F. Barnett, Honorary Director of the L.A.M., ei the cate ata a rPrxhigomd - 
were performed by the composer on Saturday last at ‘tenia tenets aati: laden sper pons J bs 
one of the concerts in connection with the new Leeds | panyicths herr os * prbaee ugsencta the University 
Music School. He played as an encore his ‘‘ Flow- | as at present proposed.” pan delighted to hear it. 
ing Tide.” Princess Christian has accepted a copy | Mewes. Riga «nt Perey Haditotk opeiied ‘their 
of ‘ Home Scenes.” Se lh 
The results of the July examinations will be given wk Me Cithegs setae ab nando ca oe 
in O€F Next Heue, | sooung in addition to which there is a fine concert 
RovaL AcaDEMY oF MUSIC, /room, capable of seating nearly 600 people. This 
The competition for the Joseph Maas Memorial | concert room, in which is a fine organ, is hand- 
Prize took place on July 2, The examiners were | somely decorated and furnished. At the opening 
Messrs. Ben Davies and C. Lyall (Chairman). The | ceremony, on Monday afternoon, an address was 
prize was awarded to Chambers Coleman, and the given by Sir Joseph Barnby. At the concert, the 
examiners highly commended Gwilym Richards. Mr. | yocalist was Miss Lillie Wormald, Mr. Arthur Ayres 
Chambers Coleman is a native of Belfast, was solo pianist, and Herr Carl Fuchs gave a couple 
The competition for the Parepa Rosa Gold Medal | of solos on the ’cello. At the evening concert the 
took place on Saturday, June 16. The examiners | artists were Miss Lillie Wormald, Mr. Percy 
were Mesdames Marian McKenzie, Charlotte Thudi- Rhodes, Miss Pauline Sant- Angelo, Mr. E, Haddock, 
chum, and Anne Mudie Bolingbroke (in the chair). My Carl Fuchs, Mr. Wallis Vincent, and Mr. W. H. 
The prize was awarded to Gertrude Bevan, and the Gregory. 
examiners highly commended Ada Kempton, | 
The competition for the Leslie Crotty Prize took | 
place Monday, June 18, The examiners were | 
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Messrs. Andrew Black, H. Plunkett Greene, and W,) | 
H. Brereton (in the chair), {The prize was awarded 
to T. Meurig James, and the examiners highly com- | 
mended David Jones. 
| 
| 
| 


ONCERTS began well here this term with 
M. Paderewski, who gave a recital at the 
Sheldonian Theatre on April 30, with the 
following programme :— 

Sonata, Op. 3 

Pastorale ‘ 

Cooclaslac “ aes ww. D. Scarlatti. 

Sérénade sé ia « Schubert, 

Soirée de Vienne} sh ‘ we = Lisat. 

Sonata minor ove Chopin. 
Agitato. 

Scherzo. 
Marche funébre (Lento). 
Finale (Presto). 

Six Etudes ... se se 
Impromptu (No, 2), Op, 36. 
Etude Gb. 

Nocturne G, 
Berceuse D. 
Valse A 2. 

Nocturne ... ee <te a 

Don Juan Fantasia ee « Mozart-Lisst. 

The Chopin Etude was encored yesterday; and 

the furious applause after the Valse only ceased when 


RoyAL COLLEGE, 

A concert was given on Thursday, July 5, at which | 

a nonet by Mr. C, Taylor, a scholar, was produced. | 

It is for piano, violin,'viola, ’cello, double-bass, oboe, | Beethoven, 

dox, and was well received ‘by the other students. | 

If Mr. Taylor will, for the future, strictly eschew his | 

teacher's advice and desert the barren path of | 

orthodoxy, he may ultimately write some music, | 

GUILDHALL SCHOOL. 

I hear little of this school at present, and trust 

that Sir Joseph Barnby’s enthusiasm is not flagging. 
A Wingham Scholarship is in process of formation. 


OxForD UNIVERSITY. 

On July 7, Mr, R. T, White, of Queen’s College, 
had the degree of Mus, Bac. conferred upon him ; 
and on 2ist, Mr. George F. Wrigley, of Merton, 
endured the same. 

The principal academica] event of the month is 
that the Professor, Sir John Stainer, has gone off to 
Ireland. I trust he will keep out of danger and 


not go moon lighting. *e ee ae 
a song without words of Mendelssohn was given. 
HAR eTregitts The Concert was a great success, both artigjeally 
At a Convocation held June 26, the degree of | 1.4 financially, M. Paderewski receiving quite an 
Hon. D.C.L, was conferred on Professor Villiers | jvation from his hearers. 
Stanford and Dr, Hubert Parry, Why these pro- * wo e 
fessors should so busily tie alphabetical pig-tails upon} ¢i- Charles and Lady Hallé again visited us on 
each other is rather a mystery to the outside public. May 10. The audience was below the average, but 
Owing to the simplicity of the Arts test, and the | was highly appreciative of the artists’ talents. 
not too rigorous musical examination, the University * ¢ 3 * 
is doing a roaring trade in Mus. Bac. diplomas. 
Shortly a musician (so-called) who is not ‘‘ Mus. 
Bac., Durham,” will be a rarity, so younger students 
may be advised to wait. 


+ Chopin. 


Great interest was taken in a\ concert given by the 
Ladies’ Orchestral Society, in aid of the Oxford Eye 
‘ Hospital, May 19. The programme included Men- 
But those who are anxious | deissohn’s “* Hebrides ” Overture ; Weber's Clarionet 


to go with the crowd may be informed that the next | Concerto, an excellent rendering of which was given: 


examination is held in September, and that full par- 
ticulars, with specimen papers of former examinations, 
may be had on application to Dr. Armes, The Bailey, 
Durham, 


by Miss Frances Thomas; and Miss Beatrice Pettit 

was equally successful in her Trumpet Solo, a Romance 

by Grutzmacher. Dr. Lloyd gave a very fine per- 

formance of Handel’s Concerto in F major (organ), 
ACADEMICAL Notes. accompanied by the orchestra, and Mr. J. S. Liddle 

All the Academies are now closed, and their | conducted. 

buildings will remain deserted until the beginning of ’ 6 ol 

October. How a weary pressman longs to be a} On May’3o, the Cowley St. John Vocal Society 

student, or even a professor, when he thinks of two | gave their twenty-sixth concert in the Constitutional 

months’ holiday ! Hall. Barnett’s Ancient Mariner was given. The 

¥ choruses were sung in a spirited manner, but the 


** 
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mam, 
band was rather troublesome at times; and it ito 
be hoped that some improvements will be imade i, 
| this respect, as it would add greatly to the 
of the Society. The other part of the Programme 


was miscellaneous. 
s * * 


On June 6, Sir J. Stainer gave a very interesting 
| lecture in the Sheldonian Theatre on * Composer 
and Performer.” At the end of ‘the lecture, the 
music discovered on the fourth bell (cast in 1612) in 
St. Mary the Virgin was performed, It wag d. 
scribed as being in Fantasia form, about twenty-seven 
/or twenty-eight bars in length, introducing’ 

| curiously the six descending notes of the bells. The 
piece begins in B2 and ends in C. ; 

A * s * 





The Oxford Orchestral Association gave a Concert 
in Balliol College Hall ; the programme included two 
overtures—Beethoven’s ‘‘ Prometheus,” and Mendel.’ 
sohn’s ‘‘ Son and Stranger.” The main feature of 
the concert was Schubert’s symphony in B b, which 
received a very fair rendering, especially the 
andante and minuet. Mr. E. Walker played 
Schumann’s “ Papillons ” with great taste and deli. 
cacy; Miss Maude Pierpoint sang two 
Schubert —(a) ‘My Sweet Repose,” (4) ‘ Hark the 
Lark”; the last two being greatly appreciated by 
the audience. Mr. Basil Harwood conducted, 


The Philharmonic Society gave the usual com- 
memoration concert on Monday, June 18 ; the works 
performed were Mendelssohn's ‘‘ First Walfungi’s 
Night ” and Alice Mary Smith’s ‘‘ Ode to the North. 
East Wind.” The vocalists engaged were Mis 
Dora Barnard, Mr. Houghton, and Mr. Norman 
Salmond. Owing to illness, Mr. Houghton was 
tinable to appear, and sent Mr. Layland, who proved 
a very agreeable substitute. Miss Barnard sang 
Gluck’s ‘‘ Che Faro ?” and Mr. Salmond was encored. 
for his rendering of an aria from Tschaikowsky’s 
‘Eugene Onégin.” The last item on the pro- 
gramme, German’s ‘‘ Music to Henry VIIL,” was 
conducted by the composer ; and in response to the 
persistent demands for an encore, the Shepherd's 
Dance was repeated. 

* * * 

The Oxford Gleemen gave an open-air concert in 
the Gardens of Wadham College, on June 28, mainly 
consisting of glees, etc. Amongst the most notice 
able were “ Strike the Lyre ” (Cooke) ; ‘‘ The Image 
of the Rose ” (Reichardt) solo, Mr. J. Wright, Christ 
Church; ‘*The Retreat’ (L, de Rille) ; “ Gentle 
Sounds are Floating.” 

* * : * 

Among the many college concerts, which are a 
prominent feature in the music of the summer. tem, 
Queen’s was the most important, a number of new 
works being performed. ‘* The Martyrs,” by J. H. 
Maunder ; ‘‘ Henry of Navarre,” by Miss Rosalind 
F. Ellicott; ‘Festal Overture,” by Dr. Cliffe, 
were amongst these, Keble came next with 
Stanford’s “ Battle of the Baltic,” and Parry's ode, 
‘‘ The Glories of our Blood and State,” both “forthe 
first time” in Oxford. Merton and Exeter seem a 
last to have recovered from their musical slumber, 
Merton giving “‘ Hero and Leander” (Lloyd), and 
Mendelssohn’s “ Sons of Art,” while at Exeter F, C. 
Wood's *‘ Tempest Music,” and’ a new serenade by 
Em. Moore were well received. Magdalen ‘had, # 
usual, an exquisite programme of madrigals, ¢tt-; 
Worcester and St. John’s delighted their audiences 
with chamber music. Jesus also had a concett this 
year, abounding in native endeavour. Mrs. Mary 
Davies and Mr. W, Davies (St. Paul’s Cathednl) 


were the artists engaged. 
* * 


In concluding the notes for this term, we mus 
offer our ‘heartiest lations to the committee 
of the University Musical’ Club for the excel 
arrangements for their Fourth Season (1894-5) of tt 
Public Classical Concerts. Among the many artis 
engaged we find Miss Adelina Sara, Madame Hats 
M. Paderewski, Sarret and Herr Joachim. 


* 
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SEND you an account of the very last concert 
of the season, a Piano Recital given by Mr. 
Emest Hucheson, of Melbourne, Australia, in 


the saa/ of the Hotel de Pologne. With the |: 


thermometer at goodness knows how many degrees 
in the shade, the hall of course was not so full as it 
ought to have been, going by merit, The intense 
heat forbidding any exertion, I ‘arrived to hear the 
eit of the Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue through 
the closed doors. Beethoven's Sonata in D, Op. 28 
(Pastorale, so called), was given in fine intellectual 
style, but somewhat wanting in finish,~and the 
Andante in warmth. Of the rest of the programme 

Schumann’s Romance from Op. 28 was beautifully 
sung; the lovely Chopin B major Nocturne, Op. 62, 
was however spoilt by the harsh forte-playing of the 
middle sostenuto section. Following these pieces 
were a Tausig étude, Brahm’s Cappricio in B minor 
(exceedingly well played), a scherzo: in Ep (with a 
striking introauction) by Von Buttzkay, a Russian 
composer resident in Weimar, and three pieces by 
Mr. Hucheson’s former master, Stavenhagen, and 
which I doubt if the composer (who was present) 
could have much improved upon. _Mr. Hucheson has 
assimilated many of Herr Stavenhagen’s peculiarities, 
the most noticeable of which is the abrupt “ chop- 
ping off” at the end of a phrase. The final number 
was Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody, given with considerable 
alterations of the text, but with abundant: dravura, 
and encored with the same composer’s Valse Im- 
prompiu. The programme also included an arrange- 
ment of the Walkyries’. Ride, by the concert-giver 
himself, The concert was given under the auspices of 
the Sterndale Bennett Club. 

I have gone into considerable detail, as a recital 
by an English pianist is almost, if not quite, an 
unknown quantity here. 

You will have an opportunity of hearing“and judg- 
ing Mr. Hucheson shortly, as I am told he has been 
engaged to play in London next season, I wish him 
every SUCCESS, 


H. O. 


ORe South london Gr- 
cRestraf Society. 
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Give LONDON is not so overburdened 








by Orchestral Associations that there is no 

room for another, especially as the latest 

comer, the South London Orchestral So- 
ciety, is planned on very different lines from any other 
now in existence. A careful study of the prospectus 
seems to show that it has two objects ; the first, to 
study purely orchestral music, and-give-concerts of 
its own; the second, to. provide. orchestral .accom- 
paniments for choral societies: which have no band, 
or only small ones. Both of these objects are com- 
mendable, and it is to be hoped that the able con- 
ductor, Mr. G. A. Higgs, F.R.C:0., L.T.C.L., ete., 
will make a success of his new undertaking. We 
leam that more than. fifty.efficient players have. al- 
teady been enrolled, and Mr. Higgs hopes to com- 
mence rehearsals in September with more than 
seventy. The rehearsals will be held in Munt’s Hall, 
Clapham Junction, S.W., just outside the station, 
Nothing but the very best music will be studied ; 
and this is a point which second violin, viola, and 
‘cello players will appréciate,! especially #f they! have 
belonged to a third-rate Society, and experienced the 
Monotony of playing a ‘‘pom-pom-pom” accom- 
paniment while the first, violins have all the melody. 


- The subscription is 10s, 6d. for the whole term—from 


September to April. ~The” President is Sir John 
Stainer ; Vice-presidents, Doctors A. C, Mackenzie 
and E. H. Turpin ; and. the honorary. secrefary. is 
Mr. J. E. Kennelly. .-Blayers wishing to. join should 
at once write to him at 2, Claremont Villas, Merton 
Road, Wandsworth, S.We':0i:270. 
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N Monday evening, June 25, at St. James’ 
Hall, Mr. Geo. F. Grover gave his fourth 
annual Pupils’ Ballad Concert. There was 
a large audience. Having been present on 
former occasions we were pleased to note the im- 
provement in many of the students... Special mention 
should be made of Mr. Alexander Clark,-who has a 
fine baritone voice and sang a Serenatle entitled, 
“In the Balmy. Night,” by Tchaikowsky ; and of 
Miss Teresa Deviene, a sweet “voiced ‘contralto, who 
gave ‘‘ Whenall was Young” (Faust), and quite won 
the hearts of the audience. Besides: these we must 
not forget to mention Miss Florence King, who sang, 
‘¢When’ the Heart ‘is: Young,” by Dudley Buek ; 
Miss Edith Melishers, who played Weber’s Rondo 
Brillante (Op. 62), with considerable taste ; Miss Ina 
Worsdell, Miss Gertrude Maty, Miss Lilian Turnbull, 
Miss Fauntle Nichols, Miss Cissie Turner, and Mr. 
Lynn Royd, all of whom proved that they possessed 
voice and artistic intelligence which had been well 
trained. The same may be said of Miss Amy 
Macintyre, Miss Ada Lernax, and Mr. Albert 
Picking. 

The humorous element was provided by Mr. 
Sydney W. Weston; and during the evening Mr. 
Grover’s Ladies’ Choir appeared. The programme 
was a long one, and it was late before: the audience 
dispersed. Mr. Grover is to be congratulated on the 
success of the evening. He is certainly a very able 
teacher who can produce such results. 

S. F. W. 
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T is not often that any serious music is given 
during the summer months, but this year has 
been to’ some extent an exception. for. last 
month. Messrs. Haddock gave a series of 

concerts, which lasted about a week, in order to in- 
augurate their new college of music ; and in addition 
to that a pianoforte and song recital was given by 
Miss Katie Brigstocke (who has lately settled in 
Leeds) and Mr. Gordon Heller. An arduous pro- 
grammewas gone through by the pianist, beginning 
with a sonata by Saint Saéns for ’cello and piano, 
in which Miss Brigstocke was ably joined by Mr. 
Giessing. The lady was heard to considerable ad- 
vantage in pieces by Bach, Tschaikowsky, Schumann, 
Raff, and Chopin. Mr. Giessing played an allegro 
by Goltermann, and Mr. Heller’s selection of songs 
was-as praiseworthy as his rendering of them. . Wag- 
ner’s’ “Two Grenadiers” would doubtless be com- 
pletely new to most of his audience, and cannot be 
called « show sc COMMA TAY ij 
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N Wednesday evening, July 11, Mr. Mervyn 

Dene gave a concert in the Chapel, Dalling 

Road. He was assisted by Mrs. Sydney 
Gattskell (soprano), Miss Norah Carew 
(contralto), Mr. Gilbert Denis (tenor), Miss Edith 
Hart (violin), and Mr. Frank Lambert (piano). The 
concert-giver,; a promising young baritone, sang, 
amongst other items, ** Stand ‘fast,” a gavotte by 
Corelli,-arranged- by -Mr:“Waddington Cooke very 
tastefully, In her sacred solo MissHart showed 
considerable skill’ on her instrument; Miss ‘Norah 
Carew gave an exceedingly good rendering of '‘ The 
Hum of Bees” (Molloy), and. Mascagni’s ‘‘ Loves me, 
he’ loves me not”; and\Mr. F. Lambert, who also 
opened the concert with an interesting piano daet, 
in which he was joined by Mr. Mervyn Dene, played 
a pianoforte solo in the second part. The audience, 
however, did not seem to appreciate these numbers 
as they might. The other soloists helped to. make 





the concert a thoroughly enjoyable one.—G. J. B. 
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Gorredpondence. 
To the Editor wrihs tench NE OF MUSIC. 


S1r,—Your Magazine for June contains some in- 
teresting remarks on Musical Recitations. I do not, 
however, quite agree with the tenor of them, and 
therefore I shall be grateful if you will allow me, as 
a reciter of some experience, to state my objections 
in your columns. 

You speak of a musical recitation as though it 
should be the work of two persons—the reciter and 
an accompanist. Recitations are, it is true, some- 
times given after this fashion, but the performance 
can be by no means. considered a form of high art, 
and the effect is usually somewhat dizarre. 

A musical recitation, to be worthy of its name, 
should be the work of one person, and this one must 
be a reciter of sufficient dramatic capability to render 
the poem or piece intact and uninfluenced by the 
music ; the reciter must also be enough of a musicjan 
to play the: music so that it harmonises with and 
helps the recitation without in any way hampering it. 
The nervous strain of such a performance is, of course, 
somewhat considerable, and’ this probably accounts 
for its infrequency. ( 

Perhaps you will ask why recitations should not 
be accompanied as well as song? but the cases are 
not similar. In a song both the performers are en- 
gaged in practising the same art, they are both 
musicians, the song and the accompaniment are 
integral parts of the one whole, each is incomplete 
without the other, both are controlled by the same 
rules of time, etc., and so little scope is left for vari- 
ation, that it is quite an ordinary matter for a 
musician to accompany a song he has never set eyes 
on till that moment. 

None of this harmony exists between a reciter and 
an accompanist. Recitation and music are two very 
distinct arts ; the blending of them may produce a 
beautiful result, but unless this blending can be 
effected by one person, the result will be two separate 
performances. iy 

The first necessity for the success of a recitation 
is that the undivided attention of the audience be 
rivetted on the reciter. This performer, unlike the 
actor, ‘has no aid from dress or scenery ; he must, 
aided solely by the force of his art of expression, 
bring before his audience the place, the time, and 
then and there act throughout the ‘whole scene he has 
to represent. The presence of another performer, 
even of a concealed performer, will distract attention 
and ruin the effect. Then, again, the musician may 
be able to give the fullest expression to the music, 
but itis almost impossible that he should be able to 
assist the reciter, or indeed to avoid crippling him. 
The most practised reciter may, in the fervour of the 
moment, see anew. meaning in a word or phrase he 
has recited a hundred times before ; he wil] at once 
change the inflection of his voice, alter the time, the 
To check him would be to 
destroy the spirit and leave an automaton, and yet 
how is the musician. to be prepared for this? The 
occasion would pass as. he learnt it; it. would be 
impossible for him to fall in with the change, even it 
he were a réciter himself. To be sure if this were the 
case he would do his own reciting to his own music. 
I bring the very highest authority in proof of this. 

Mr, Clifford Harrison, the reciter par excellence, 
and a distinguished musician, recites to his own 
accompaniment. . Yet he could, no doubt, obtain 
the aid of the most eminent musicians, and, con- 
sidering the immense nervous strain it is to recite and 
play simultaneously, performing separately and yet 
blending. two quite distinct and difficult arts, one 
can well imagine that: Mr. Harrison would often 
gladly husband his strength by dividing the work, 
did he not feel that the effect would thereby be 
marred. But far from separating the arts, Mr. Harri- 
son, on the contrary, usually composes the beautiful 
music he plays, thus stamping his individuality in 
another form upon his, work, and producing a still 
more perfect harmony. Thus, also, rendering it 
impossible to, find another reciter like him, until we 
can find one who is his equal in all these arts. 





But you go further, and say ‘‘it is the accompanist 
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LONDON ACADEMY OF Music. | 
R 


PORTRAIT of Miss Alice Maud Lehmann | 
is given with our July issue, and some 
account of the young lady, who is one of 
the most brilliant students of the L.A.M., 
will be found elsewhere. | 
‘‘Home Scenes,” some pianoforte pieces by Mr. jet 
J. F. Barnett, Honorary Director of the L.A.M., 
were performed by the composer on Saturday last at 
one of the concerts in connection with the new Leeds | 
Music School. He played as an encore his ‘‘ Flow- | sy 
ing Tide.” Princess Christian has accepted a copy | 
of ‘* Home Scenes.” | 
The results of the July examinations will be given 
in our next issue. 
RoyaL ACADEMY OF Music. 
The competition for the Joseph Maas Memorial | oo 


| in 


Prize took place on July 2. The examiners were | somely decorated and furnished. At the opening 
The | ceremony, on Monday afternoon, an address was 
, given by Sir Joseph Barnby. At the concert, the 
examiners highly commended Gwilym Richards. Mr, vocalist was Miss Lillie Wormald, Mr. Arthur Ayres 
_ was solo pianist, and Herr Carl Fuchs gave a couple 


Messrs. Ben Davies and C, Lyall (Chairman). 
prize was awarded to Chambers Coleman, and the 


Chambers Coleman is a native of Belfast. | 
The competition for the Parepa Rosa Gold Medal | of 


took place on Saturday, June 16, The examiners ‘artists were Miss Lillie Wormald, Mr. Percy 
were Mesdames Marian McKenzie, Charlotte Thudi- , Rhodes, Miss Pauline Sant- Angelo, Mr. E, Haddock 
chum, and Anne Mudie Bolingbroke (in the chair). | Mr, Carl Fuchs, Mr. Wallis Vincent, and Mr. W. H. 
The prize was awarded to Gertrude Bevan, and the | Gregory. 


examiners highly commended Ada Kempton, | 

The competition for the Leslie Crotty Prize took | 
place Monday, June 18, The examiners were 
Messrs. Andrew Black, H. Plunkett Greene, and W, | 
H. Brereton (in the chair).* The prize was awarded 
to T. Meurig James, and the examiners highly com- 
mended David Jones. 

ROYAL COLLEGE. 

A concert was given on Thursday, July 5, at which 
a nonet by Mr. C, Taylor, a scholar, was produced. 
It is for piano, violin,'viola, ’cello, double-bass, oboe, 
clarinet, horn, and bassoon it is in every way ortho- 
ox, and was well received by the other students. 
If Mr. Taylor will, for the future, strictly eschew his 
teacher’s advice and desert. the barren path of 
orthodoxy, he may ultimately write some music, 

GUILDHALL SCHOOL. 

I hear little of this school at present, and trust 
that Sir Joseph Barnby’s enthusiasm is not flagging. 
A Wingham Scholarship is in process of formation. 

OxForD UNIVERSITY. 

On July 7, Mr. R. T, White, of Queen’s College, 
had the degree of Mus, Bac. conferred upon him ; 
and on 2ist, Mr. George F. Wrigley, of Merton, 
endured the same. 

The principal academical event of the month is 
that the Professor, Sir John Stainer, has gone off to 
Ireland. I trust he will keep out of danger and 
not go moon lighting. 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY. & 


Stanford and Dr. Hubert Parry. Why these pro- 
fessors should so busily tie alphabetical pig-tails upon 
each other is rather a mystery to the outside public. 


not too rigorous musical examination, the University 
is doing a roaring trade in Mus. Bac. diplomas. 


Shortly a musician (so-called) who is not ‘Mus. | 7 sdies’ Orchestral Society, in ai 

a , y, in aid of the Oxford Eye 
Bac., Durham,” will be a rarity, so younger students | tiognital, May 19. ‘The progranimne included Men. 
may be advised to wait. But those who are anxious | deigsohn’s “ Hebrides ” Overtare ; Weber’s Clarionet 
to go with the crowd may be informed that the next | Concerto, an excellent rendering of which was given’ 
examination is held in September, and that full par- by Miss Frances Thomas; and Miss Beatrice Pettit 
ticulars, with specimen papers of former examinations, |. equall : 

. , y successful in het Trumpet Solo, a Romance 
may be had on application to Dr. Armes, The Bailey, by Cikilielhie. Dr. Lloyd bev a véty fine per- 
formance of Handel’s Concerto in F major (organ), 
accompanied by the orchestra, and Mr.'J.'S, Liddle 
All the Academies are now closed, and their | conducted. 


Durham. 
ACADEMICAL NOTEs. 


buildings will remain deserted until the beginning of 
October, How a weary pressman longs to be a 


student, or even a professor, when he thinks of two | gave their twenty-sixth concert in the Constitutional 
months’ holiday ! Hall. Barnett’s Amcient Mariner was given. The 





.s ch 


| College of Physicians, to confer on the proposed 
| Teaching University of London, and consider the 
| report of the Gresham University Commission as to 
| admitting certain institutions as Constituent Colleges 
|of the re-organised University of London. The 
-AM. and R.C.O. were not represented. The 
| view of Sir George Grove and of Dr. Mackenzie, as 
| put forth officially, is that, ‘‘ As these institutions are 


| tion, theoretical and practical, and, in addition, have 


| degrees and diplomas, they are unable to see in what 
|manner the art and science of music is likely to 
benefit by their joining the scheme of the University 


_new College of Music in Leeds on Monday last, 18th 
|inst. The College consists of teaching and class 
/rooms, in addition to which there is a fine concert 
/room, capable of seating nearly 600 people. This 


ONCERTS began well here this term with 
M. Paderewski, who gave a recital at the 


the furious applause after the Valse only ceased when 


, The Concert was a great success, both artistically 
At a Convocation held June 26, the degree of | sn4 financially, M. Paderewski receiving quite an 
Hon. D.C.L. was conferred on Professor Villiers | (vation from his hearers. 


, wei May 10, The audience was below the average, but 
Owing to the simplicity of the Arts test, and the | was highly appreciative of the artists’ talents. 
* . = 
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A meeting was held on Saturday last, at the Royal 


tended to cover the entire field of musical educa- 


e power under their charters of granting musical 





at present proposed.” I am delighted to hear it. 
* 


* * 
Messrs. Edgar and Percy Haddock opened their 








ncert room, in which is a fine organ, is hand- 


solos on the ’cello. At the evening concert the 








Oxford Rotes. 
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Sheldonian Theatre on April 30, with the 
following programme :— 
Sonata, Op. 3 se ane 


Pastoral 
esarpees } fr Gs we = D. Scarlatti. 


Capriccio 

Sérénade de sae Schubert. 

Soirée de Vienne} ee dan we = Lésat. 

Sonata minor one see so Chopin. 
Agitato. 

Scherzo. 
Marche funébre (Lento). 
Finale (Presto). 

Six Etudes ..... . so {sce 0 
Impromptu (No, 2), Op. 36. 
Etude Ge. 

Nocturne G, 
Berceuse D. 
Valse Ab. 

Nocturne ... 4a ée se 

Don Juan Fantasia sae « Mozart-Lisat. 

The Chopin Etude was encored yesterday; and 


Beethoven, 


+ Chopin. 


song without words of Mendelssohn was given. 


Sir Charles and Lady Hallé again visited us on 


Great interest was taken in a concert given by the 


On May 30, the Cowley St. John Vocal Society 





joruses were sung in a spirited manner, but the 


oe rid: 
band was rather troublesome at times’; and ; ito 
be hoped that some improvements will be sah 
this respect, as it would add greatly to the repute 
of the Society. ‘The other part of the Programme 
was miscellaneous. 
2 _* * 

On June 6, Sir J. Stainer gave a very j i 
lecture in the Sheldonian Theatre on “* Composer 
and Performer.” At the end of the lecture, the 
music discovered on the fourth bell (cast in 1612) ‘a 
St. Mary the Virgin was performed, It was d¢. 
scribed as being in Fantasia form, about twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight bars in length, introducing’ 
curiously the six descending notes of the bells. ‘The 
piece begins in B® and ends in C. 


The Oxford Orchestral Association gave a Concert 
in Balliol College Hall ; the programme included two 
overtures—Beethoven’s ‘‘ Prometheus,” and Mendes. 
sohn’s ‘* Son and Stranger.” The main feature o 
the concert was Schubert’s symphony in B bp, which 
received a very fair rendering, especially the 
andante and minuet. Mr. E. Walker played 
Schumann’s “ Papillons ” with great taste and deli. 
cacy; Miss Maude Pierpoint sang two songs by 
Schubert—(a) ‘My Sweet Repose,” (4) ‘ Hark the 
Lark”; the last two being greatly appreciated by 
the audience. Mr. Basil Harwood conducted, 


* s * 


The Philharmonic Society gave the usual com- 
memoration concert on Monday, June 18 ; the works 
performed were Mendelssohn's ‘ First Walfangi’s 
Night” and Alice Mary Smith’s ‘‘ Ode to the North. 
East Wind.” The vocalists engaged were Miss 
Dora Barnard, Mr. Houghton, and Mr. Norman 
Salmond. Owing to illness, Mr. Houghton was 
tinable to appear, and sent Mr. Layland, who proved 
a very agreeable substitute. Miss Barnard sang 
Gluck’s ‘* Che Faro ?” and Mr. Salmond was encored 
for his rendering of an aria from. Tschaikowsky’s 
“Eugene Onégin.” The last item on the pro- 
gramme, German’s ‘‘ Music to Henry VIII,” was 
conducted by the composer ; and in response to the 
persistent demands for an encore, the Shepherd's 
Dance was repeated. 

* * * 

The Oxford Gleemen gave an open-air concert in 
the Gardens of Wadham College, on June 28, mainly 
consisting of glees, etc. Amongst the most notice- 
able were “ Strike the Lyre ” (Cooke) ; ‘* The Image 
of the Rose” (Reichardt) solo, Mr. J. Wright, Christ 
Church ; ‘*The Retreat” (L, de Rille) ; “ Gentle 
Sounds are Floating.” , 

* * : * 

Among the many college concerts, which are a 
prominent feature.in the music of the summer tem, 
Queen’s was the most important, a number of new 
works being performed. ‘* The Martyrs,” by J. H. 
Maunder ; ‘‘ Henry of Navarre,” by Miss Rosalind 
F, Ellicott; ‘Festal Overture,” by Dr. Cliffe, 
were amongst these. Keble came next with 
Stanford’s ‘‘ Battle of the Baltic,” and Parry’s ode, 
‘‘ The Glories of our Blood and State,” both “ forthe 
first time’’ in Oxford. . Merton and» Exeter seem at 
last to have recovered from their musical slumber, 
Merton giving “‘ Hero and Leander” (Lloyd), and 
Mendelssohn’s ** Sons of Art,” while at Exeter F, C. 
Wood's ** Tempest Music,” and’ a ‘new serenade by 
Em. Moore were well received. “Magdalen ‘had, 
usual, an exquisite programme of madrigals, ete; 
Worcester and St. John’s delighted their audiences 
with chamber music. Jesus also had a concett this 
year, abounding in native endeavour. © Mrs. Ms 
Davies and Mr. W. Davies (St. Paul’s Cathedral) 


were the artists engaged. 
* * 


In concluding the notes for this term, we mast 
offer our heartiest ulations to the co 
of the University Musical’ Club for the excelleat 
arrangements for their Fourth Season (1894-5) of the 
Public Classical Concerts. Among the many artists 
engaged we find Miss Adelina Sara, Madame Hass 
M. Paderewski, Sarret and Herr Joachim. —_, 


* 
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SEND you an account of the very last concert 
of the season, a Piano Recital given by Mr. 
Emest Hucheson, of Melbourne, Australia, in 
the saa of the Hotel de Pologne. With the 
thermometer at goodness knows how many degrees 


| jnthe shade, the hall of course was not so full as it 


ought to have been, going by merit. The intense 
heat forbidding any exertion, I ‘atrived to hear the 
eit of the Chromatic Fantasie ‘and Fugue through 
the closed doors: Beethoven's Sonata in D, Op. 28 
(Pastorale, so called), was given in fine intellectual 
style, but somewhat wanting in finish, and the 
Andante in warmth. Of the rest of the programme 
Schumann’s Romance from Op. 28 was beautifully 
sung; the lovely Chopin B major Nocturne, Op. 62, 
was however spoilt by the harsh forte-playing of the 
middle sostenuto section. Following these pieces 
were a Tausig é¢ude, Brahm’s Cappricio in B minor 
(exceedingly well played), a scherzo in Ep (with a 
striking introduction) by Von Buttzkay, a Russian 
composer resident in Weimar, and three pieces by 


Mr. Hucheson’s former master, Stavenhagen, and: 


which I doubt if the composer (who was present) 
could have much improved upon,..Mr. Hucheson has 
assimilated many of Herr Stavenhagen’s peculiarities, 
the most noticeable of which is the abrupt ‘ chop- 
ping off” at the end of a phrase. The final number 
was Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody, given with considerable 
alterations of the text, but with abundant dravura, 
and encored with the same composer’s Valse Im- 
promptu. The programme also included an arrange- 
ment of the Walkyries’. Ride, by the concert-giver 
himself. The concert was given under the auspices of 
the Sterndale Bennett Club. 

I have gone into considerable detail, as a recital 
by an English pianist is almost, if not quite, an 
unknown quantity. here. 


You will have an opportunity of hearing and judg- | - 


ing Mr. Hucheson shortly, as Iam told he has been 
engaged to play in London next season, I wish him 


every success. 
H. O. 


Oe South. loondon Or- 
cRedtraf Society. 


come 


OUTH LONDON is not so overburdened 
by Orchestral Associations that there is no 
room for another, especially as the latest 
comer, the South London Orchestral. So- 

ciety, is planned on very different lines from any other 
now in existence. A careful study of the prospectus 
seems to show that it has two objects; the first, to 
study purely orchestral music, and give concerts of 
its. own; the second, to.. provide. orchestral .accom- 
paniments for choral societies:-which have no band, 
or only small ones.. Both of these objects are com- 
mendable, and it is to be hoped that the able con- 
ductor, Mr. G. A. Higgs, F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L,, ete., 
will make a success of his new undertaking. We 
leam that more than fifty efficient -players have, al- 
teady been enrolled, and Mr. Higgs hopes to com- 
mence rehearsals in. September with more than 
seventy. The rehearsals will be held in Munt’s Hall, 
Clapham Junction, S.W., just outside the station. 
Nothing but the very best music will be studied ; 
and this is a point which second violin, viola, and 
‘cello players will appréciate,| especially if they! have 
belonged ta a third-rate Society, and experienced the 
monotony of playing a ‘‘pom-pom-pom” accom- 
paniment while the first violins have all the melody. 
The subscription is 10s. 6d. for the whole term—from 
September to “April. ‘The President is Sir John 
Stainer ; Vice-presidents, Doctors A. C, Mackenzie 
and E. H. Turpin ; and. the honorary. secretary. is 
Mr, J. E. Kennelly, Players wishing to join should 
at once write to him at 2, Claremont Villas, Merton 
Road, Wandsworth, ‘S.Ws) 0): j 
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Mr. George oe. Grover’s 
Goncertf. 
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N Monday evening, June 25, at St. James’ 
Hall, Mr. Geo. F. Grover gave his fourth 
annual. Pupils’ Ballad Concert. ‘There was 
a_large audience. Having been present on 
former occasions we were pleased to note the im- 
provement in many ofthe students... Special mention 
should be made of Mr. Alexander Clark,-who has a 
fine baritone voice and sang a Serenade entitled, 
‘In the Balmy. Night,” .by Tchaikowsky ; and of 
Miss Teresa Deviene, a sweet~ voiced ‘contralto, who 
gave ‘‘ Whenall was Young” (Fasst), and quite won 
the hearts of the audience. Besides these we must 
not forget to mention Miss Florence King, who sang, 
‘©When' the Heart ‘is. Young,” by Dudley Buek ; 
Miss Edith Melishers, who played Weber’s Rondo 
Brillante (Op. 62), with considerable taste ; Miss Ina 
Worsdell, Miss Gertrude Maty, Miss Lilian Turnbull, 
Miss Fauntle Nichols, Miss Cissie Turner, and Mr. 
Lynn Royd, all of whom proved that they possessed 
voice and artistic intelligence which had been well 
trained. The same may be said of Miss Amy 
Macintyre, Miss Ada Lernax, and Mr. Albert 
Picking. 

The humorous element was provided by Mr. 
Sydney W. Weston; and during the evening Mr. 
Grover’s Ladies’ Choir appeared. The programme 
was a long one, and it was late before the audience 
dispersed. Mr. Grover is to be congratulated on the 
success of the evening. He is certainly a very able 
teacher who can produce such results. 

S. F. W. 


Noted from laeeds. 
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T is not often that any serious music is given 
during the sumimer months; but this year has 
been to some eftent an exception for last 
month. Messrs. Haddock gave a series of 

concerts, which lasted about a week, in order to in- 
augurate their new college of music; and in addition 
to that a pianoforte and song recital was given by 
Miss Katie Brigstocke (who has lately settled in 
Leeds) and Mr. Gordon Heller. An arduous: pro- 
gramme was gone through by the pianist, beginning 
with a sonata by Saint Saéns for ’cello and piano, 
in which Miss Brigstocke was ably joined by Mr. 
Giessing. The lady was heard to considerable ad- 
vantage in pieces by Bach, Tschaikowsky, Schumann, 
Raff, and Chopin. Mr. Giessing played an allegro 
by Goltermann, and Mr. Heller’s selection of songs 
was-as praiseworthy-as his rendering of them, . Wag- 
ner’s “Two Grenadiers” would doubtless be com- 
pletely new to most of his audience, and cannot be 
called a show song) Ti 
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N Wednesday evening, July 11, Mr. Mervyn 

Dene gave a concert in the Chapel, Dalling 

Road. He was assisted by Mrs. Sydney 
Gattskell (soprano), Miss Norah Carew 
(contralto), Mr. Gilbert Denis (tenor), Miss Edith 
Hart (violin), and Mr. Frank Lambert (piano). The 
conicert-giver, a promising young baritone, sang, 
amongst other items, ‘* Stand \fast,” a gavotte by 
Corelli, arranged~ by Mr; Waddington Cooke very 
tastefully, Inher sacred solo Miss~Hart showed 
considerable skill on’ her instrument’; Miss Norah 
Carew gave an exceedingly good rendering of ‘‘ The 
Hum of Bees” (Molloy), and Mascagni’s ‘‘ Loves me, 
he loves me not”; and Mr. F:: Lambert, who also 
opened the concert with an interesting piano<deet, 
in which he was joined by Mr. Mervyn Dene, played 
a pianoforte solo in the second part. The audience, 
however, did not seem to appreciate these numbers 
as they might, The other soloists helped to. make 
the concert a thoroughly enjoyable one.—G. J. B. 
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To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF Music. 


S1r,—Your Magazine for June contains some in- 
teresting remarks on Musical Recitations, I do not, 
however, quite agree with the tenor of them, and 
therefore I shall be grateful if you will allow me, as 
a reciter of some experience, to state my objections 
in your columns. 

You speak’ of a musical recitation as though it 
should be the work of two persons—the reciter and 
an .accompanist. . Recitations are, it is true, some- 
times given after.this fashion, but the performance 
can be by no means. considered a form of high art, 
and the effect is usually somewhat dizarre. 

A musical recitation, to be worthy of its name, 
should be the work of one person, and this one must 
be a reciter of sufficient dramatic capability to render 
the poem or piece intact and uninfluenced by the 
music ; the reciter must also be enough of a musicjan 
to play the music so that it harmonises with and 
helps the recitation without in any way hampering it. 
The nervous strain of such a performance is, of course, 
somewhat considerable, and this probably accounts 
for its infrequency. ‘ ‘ 

Perhaps you will ask why recitations should not 
be accompanied as well as song? but the cases are 
not similar. In a song both the performers are en- 
gaged in practising the same art, they are both 
musicians, the song and the accompaniment are 
integral parts of the one. whole, each is incomplete 
without the other, both are controlled by the same 
rules of time, etc., and so little scope is left for vari- 
ation, that it is quite an ordinary. matter for a 
musician to accompany a song he has never set eyes 
on till that moment. 

None of this harmony exists between a reciter and 
an accompanist. Recitation and music are two very 
distinct arts ; the blending of them, may. produce a 
beautiful result, but unless this blending can be 
effected by one person, the result will be two separate 
performances. 

The first necessity.for the success of a recitation 
is that the undivided attention of the audience be 
rivetted on the reciter. This performer, unlike the 
actor; ‘has no aid from dress or scenery ; he must, 
aided solely by the force of his art of expression, 
bring before his audience the place, the time, and 
then and there act throughout the whole scene he has 
to represent. The presence of another performer, 
even of a concealed performer, will distract attention 
and ruin the effect. Then, again, the musician may 
be able to give the fullest expression to the music, 
but itis almost impossible that he should be able to 
assist the reciter, or indeed to:avoid crippling him. 
The most practised reciter may, in the fervour of the 
moment, see anew. meaning in a word or phrase he 
has recited a hundred times before ; he wil] at once 
change the inflection of his voice, alter the.time, the 
pitch, or what not. To check him would be tg 
destroy the spirit and leave an automaton, and yet 
how is the musician to be prepared for this? The 
occasion would pass as. he learnt it; it would be 
impossible for him to fall in with the change, even it 
he were a réciter himself. To be sure if this were the 
case he would do his own reciting to his own music. 
I bring the very highest authority in proof of this. 

Mr, Clifford Harrison, the reciter par excellence, 
and a distinguished musician, recites to his own 
accompaniment, . Yet he could, no doubt, obtain 
the aid of the most eminent musicians, and, con- 
sidering the immense nervous strain it is to recite and 
play simultaneously, performing separately and yet 
blending two quite distinct and difficult arts, one 
can well imagine that Mr. Harrison would often 
gladly husband his strength by dividing the work, 
did he not feel that the effect would thereby be 
marred. But far from separating the arts, Mr. Harri- 
son, on the contrary, usually composes the beautiful 
music he ‘plays, thus stamping his individuality in 
another form upon his work, and producing a still 
more perfect harmony. Thus, also, rendering it 
impossible to find another reciter like him, until we 
can find one who is his equal in all these arts, 





But you go further, and say ‘‘it is the accompanist 
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on whom the work devolves.” The so-called reciter 


when you find him, who will accept these premises, 


and work under these conditions will certainly not 
deserve the name-of artist. No, sir, a pleasant effect 
may perhaps sometimes be produced by a reciter and 
a musician performing at the same time, but a 
MUSICAL RECITATION must of necessity be the 
work of one artist, and that artist must be, before all, 
and in the truest sense of the word, a RECITER. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
VIOLET DEFRIES, 





Droposed Memoriaf fo 
Mr. OW. 9. Beef, 


ORGANIST AT ST. GEORGE'S HALL, 
LIVERPOOL, 1885-94. 
ey 
MOVEMENT has been set on foot in 
Liverpool to commemorate the services 
of Mr. Best to musical art as composer, 
editor, organist, and expert. His merits 
are but feebly expressed when we recount the follow- 
ing as a few of his achievements :— 

William Thomas Best was born at Carlisle in 1826, 

The organ was a very inferior instrument in those 
days, mechanical appliances, by which orchestral 
colour and effects became possible, not having been 
invented, and the pedal compass was defective. 

In 1832 the late Mr. Barker first thought of the 
invention called the pneumatic lever; in 1844 the 
first sforzando coupler was applied by Lincoln (thus 
giving a sudden and remarkable accent hitherto un- 
known on the organ). In 1851 Mr. Henry Willis 
erected a large organ with concave and radiating 
pedals of a proper compass (as had by now become 
the practice); he introduced studs or pistons pro- 
jecting through the key- slips, operated on by the 
thumbs—a substitute for the ordinary composition 
pedals. 

Mr. Best saw the possibilities of all these and other 
improvements, and originated a style of solo playing 








extraordinary brain, splendid mora/e—all contributing 
to wonderful result : comparable only to Paganini on 
the violin. Not only great in legitimate organ music, 
such as Bach, but intimately acquainted with all 
operatic music. 

Organist at the Great Exhibition of 1851: Panop- 
ticon of Science and Art, London: St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, London: Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, London. 
Sole Organist to Handel Festival (no solo this year). 
Opened all the great organs, including Albert Hall, 
London ; Colston Hall, Bristol ; Queen’s Hall, Lon- 
don, recently. 

Designed immense numbers of organs, e.g. the 
large one in the Albert Palace, London, and also 
organs erected in France, and arranged from works 
of French, German, and Italian composers, thus 
showing intimate acquaintance with the construction 
of foreign organs. Arrangements and compositions 
extraordinarily numerous—Bach, Handel’s Concertos, 
Instruction Books, etc., etc. 

No nation so great in organs and organists as Eng- 
land : hence Best, being greatest in England, greatest 
in the world—a legitimate source of national pride ; 
not the case with any other English musician, 

What we would now desire to impress upon those 
of our readers who are acquainted with Mr. Best, his 
compositions, or his intrinsic value as a musical ex- 
pert, is the necessity of sending any donation to the 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool as quickly as possible. 

The Hon. Secs., we understand, are sending to 
the organists in the various cities and towns in the 
kingdom a circular letter asking them if they will 
take a collecting-book. It is earnestly hoped that 
they will remember that any sum will beacceptable, as 
it is proposed to make the memorial as representative 


as possible. 
W. B. BOWRING, Lorp Mayor, Chairman, 


OSEPH BRAUSIRE, 2 
hese ak BEHREND, § Hon. 7) veasurer. 
Epocak A. BRowNE, 


It is rumoured that M. Lassalle is about to 
retire from the operatic stage and invest his 
savings in commerce. It is not the first time 
that operatic artists have entered commerce, 
but M. Lassalle should not desert the stage for 
many years yet. He was a student at the 
Paris Conservatoire, and made his aébué at the 
Paris Grand Opéra in 1872 as Wiland Tell, 
one of his most famous parts. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE, 


All Violinists know that with the old two. 
footed Bridge = two inner Strings are never 
so powerful an illiant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker, 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Ine 
ment, whereas the inner ones have 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE. "WITH 
FOUR FEET renders each String perfect. 
Clear ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, 
notes in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power ; and, al all,every String 
equal in power and brilliancy. 


one tus free. 
Sample Violin Bridge, 1s. 1d. 
Senor SARAS. SATE says: “T findita 


pene improvement on the old two-footed 


Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.” 
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At CARNARVON, JULY 10TH, IITH, 12TH, 13TH, 1894. 


issue of his magazine, Wades (Cymru), 
‘There is no town in Wales with a 





By IDRIS MAENGWYN. 





cessful Eisteddfodau ever held. 


Two Eisteddfodau, which claimed to be 


) S Mr. O. M. Edwards says, in the last| composition. This was one of the most suc- 


longer or more eventful history than 
Carnarvon. It marks one of the furthest points 
in the West inhabited by the Roman; it was 


| national, were held in 1880, one at Swansea and 
| the other at Carnarvon. 


In order to put a stop 
to rival claims in the future, the National 


the home of the mysterious crown of Arthur, and | Eisteddfod Association “was started at Car- 


of what was fondly believed to be a portion of 
Christ’s true cross ; it was the traditional birth- 
place of the first English Prince of Wales ; it 
was besieged by Owen Glendower, who raised 


his golden dragon outside its walls; it has taken | 


its place long ago as an important centre of 
Welsh literature and aspirations.” Rich though 
Carnarvon is in historical memories and _tra- 
ditions, its chief claim to distinction in modern 
Wales is, that it is the real home of the Eis- 
teddfod. 

The last Eisteddfod, which was held on the 
above dates, was the eighth which has been 
held in the town of Carnarvon during this cen- 
tury—and which, on account of their magnitude 
and importance, are worthy to be called National 
Eisteddfodau. 

The first great Eisteddfod was held at Car- 
narvon in 1821. The account of its proceedings 
is strange reading to us of the present day, who 
have grown accustomed to the huge festivals, 
which have earned even the patronage of 
Royalty. In this primitive Eisteddfod there 
were no great choral competitions, no huge tent 
or pavilion. The chief interest seems to have 
been centred in the harp-playing competition, 
which lasted some hours, when there were also 
bardic and literary competitions: So success- 
ful was the Eisteddfod, that another was held 
there three years after. The second, however, 
does not seem to have been so successful and 
popular. To show the increasing popularity of 
the institution, it may be mentioned that there 
were only three competitors for the chair in 
1824, as against 23 in 1894. One of the most 
important men in connection with the above 
Eisteddfod was Robyn Ddu Eryri, The next 
great Eisteddfod was held in 1862, when nine 
bards competed for the chair. Among them 
was Eben Fardd, one of the most perfect poets 
that Wales has ever produced. The prize was, 
however, awarded to Hwfa Mon, whose pictur- 
esque figure, flowing locks, and stentorian voice 
are still the pride and admiration of the Gorsedd. 
It was at this Eisteddfod also that Owain 
Alaw’s cantata, “Prince of Wales,” which was 
composed on the occasion of His Royal 
Highness’s wedding, was sung to words com- 
posed- by Ceiriog Hughes, the finest Welsh 
lyric poet, and the inspirer of much that is best 
and noblest in the Cymru Fydd movement. The 
Welsh prima donna, Edith Wynne, was also 
present in the full glory of her brilliant youth. 

The Chair Eisteddfod of Eryri was held at 
Carnarvon in 1870, when Elis Wyn 0 Wyrfai, a 
clergyman, who still survives, won a chair for 
a poem on “ Civilisation.” One musical prize 





/narvon in 1880, on the advice of Sir Hugh 
| Owen. 
|mined upon the place of the National Eis- 
|teddfod, and none, except it be sanctioned 


This Association has ever since deter- 


by the Association, can be termed “national.” 
This Association has, in many other ways also, 
done much to reduce the Eisteddfod to order, 
and has contributed largely towards the cost 
of each gathering, in the way of prizes. of 
national works, etc. 

The next Eisteddfod was held at Carnarvon 
in 1886. This was also a very successful 
gathering. It was held in the permanent 
Eisteddfod Pavilion, which was built at Car- 
narvon after 1877. Perhaps the most important 
memorial of the Eisteddfod of 1886 is “Gwy- 
nedd’s Characteristics of Welsh Poetry ”—with 
illustrations of each metre in the English 
language. 

This year’s National Eisteddfod was opened 
on Tuesday, July roth, at 10.30 a.m., under the 
presidency of Mr. Lewis Morris, M.A. 


THE GORSEDD.—Picturesque Scene. 


The Gorsedd of the “Bards of the Isle of 
Britain” preceded, of course, the Eisteddfod 
meeting. 

The Druidical circle was barricaded off on the 
west side of the Royal fountain in Castle Square, 
and before the quaint ceremony of yesterday 
was held, a large concourse of people had 
assembled to watch the proceedings. A pro- 
cession was formed at the Guildhall at nine 
o’clock, headed by the Carnarvon Volunteer 
Band, This was made up of the Mayor of 
Carnarvon (Mr. Issard Davies), in his robes 
of office, and attended by the mace-bearers, the 
aldermen, councillors and corporate officials. 
Prominent in front was the Venerable Clwyd- 
fardd, the arch-druid, accompanied by the 
Gorsedd bard, Hwfa Mon, and a_ goodly 
number of the most eminent bards and Druids. 
The bards presented an unusually picturesque 
appearance in their robes—now worn for the 
first time—designed by the laté Ab Ithel. The 
Druids were dressed in white, the bards in blue, 
and the ovates in green. 

The Gorsedd ceremonies on Monday were 
formal. On arrival at the Druidical circle, 
Clwydfardd ascended the Maen Llog and an- 
nounced that the trumpet (corngwlad) to be 
used on that occasion was the gift of Mr. 
Edward Jones, the Mayor of Pwllheli; while 
the sword was given by Squire. Yorke, of Er- 
ddig The trumpet was then sounded, and 
Clwydfardd formally opened the Gorsedd, Dewi 
Ogwen (the Rev. Dr. Roberts, of Wrexham) 


was divided between the choirs of Engedi and | offering up the Gorsedd prayer, “ Dyro, Dduw, 


Salem, when the two conductors returned the! dy nawdd,” etc. 


Eos Dar followed with pen- 


prize, and presented it to the fund which had | nillion singing, after which bardic addresses 


just been started for the purpose of endowing | 


Aberystwith College.’ 


The next Eisteddfod was held in 1877, when | 
Miss Eleanor Rees, the well-known contralto, | 


first made her mark by singing ‘Hear ye, 


Israel,” and when Tudno won the chair prize for | 
Mr. D. Jenkins, | 
| walking to the pavilion. 


an ode on “ Y Gadair Ddu.” 
now a Mus. Bac., won a prize for a musical 


were delivered by Gwilym Eryri, Alafon, Pedrog, 
Cadvan, Machreth, Mwrog, Benjamin Davies, 
Watcyn Wyn, Hwfa Mon, and Clwydfardd, It 
was then announced that the degrees conferred 
would be made known on Thursday, and the 
proceedings ended with the singing of “Hen 
Wlad fy Nhadau,” the procession reforming and 





PROCESSION TO THE EISTEDDFop, 

Bards, mayor and corporation, and Eisteddfod 
officers then formed a procession, and, headed 
by a brass band, escorted Mr. Lewis Morris 
the president for the day, to the Eisteddfod 
pavilion. The streets at this time were crowded 
with spectators, and gradually as the morning 
wore on the rain ceased, people’s spirits became 
more buoyant, and by mid-day the constantly 
increasing audience in the pavilion had become 
a vast one, all more or less interested in the 
principal item in the day’s programme—the 
chief choral contest—fixed at this Eisteddfod, 
contrary to custom, for the first day. It cer. 
tainly helped to make the. first Eisteddfod meet. 
ing a “taking” and eminently. successful one, 
The magnificent pavilion, decorated and other. 
wise specially prepared for the 1894 Eisteddfod, 
presented a cheerful and interesting spectacle. 
In addition to the usual eisteddfodic and loyal 
mottoes which. draped the galleries, there were 
shields, flags, streamers, and names which are 
household words in the Principality. The 
“rhestr ddu,” or “memorial list,” is always a 
touching feature to remind eisteddfodwyr of the 
Welshmen who have crossed from “ Cymru, 
gwlad y gan,” to the eternal land of the 
golden harps. Here were included Ceiriog, 
Islwyn, Myfyr Emlyn, Dr. John Hughes, Glan- 
ffrwd, Robyn Ddu Eryri, Haydn Parry, and 
Elphin ap Gwyddno, loan Arvon, Brinley 
Richards Mynyddog, Hiraethog, Syr Watkyn 
Cynfaen, Gwrgant, Owain Alaw, and Syr Hugh 
Owen. ‘ : 

One thing that struck me very forcibly, on 
looking at the names of the immortal dead on 
the walls of the pavilion, was the absence of the 
name of Moldwynog—from Llanllyfni, near 
Carnarvon — who. had just fallen in the 
serious Albion Colliery explosion. When his 
body was found, his pockets contained splendid 
specimens of his muse, for he had lately 
written pieces of the most classical and inspired 
poetry—a fact which was published in all the 
daily papers. 

Another name which was conspicuous by its 
absence was Taliesin Hiraethog, one of the 
favourite poets of the Welsh nation ; and, lastly 
and chiefly, Caledfryn— the immortal Caledfryn: 
a man who did more than all to raise the stan- 
dard of adjudication and to purify the Eisteddfod; 
a most refined scholar, and a national orator, 
one who had reigned supreme as a bard, and 
without an equal for more that thirty years 
He was presented at the Beaumaris Eisteddfod 
with the prizes gained by him for the best 
poetry—from the hand of our Queen, then a 
princess, accompanied by her illustrious mother, 
the Duchess of Kent. 

I was also surprised and somewhat pained 
to find no record of the name of the late Eos 
Morlais, the greatest eisteddfodic singer of this 
or any age. I was stunned at seeing their 
names absent from the roll. 

This was done at the expense of giving pr 
minence to names of excellent men, reno 
and eloquent preachers, but possessing ™ 
eisteddfodic renown such as the name of the 
late Rev. Dr. John Hughes, an excellent ma 
in his sphere; but if we put together the name 
of Solomon, St. Paul, and Dr. Hughes, the 
unanswerable question would be: “What nal 
any one of them done towards the Eisteddfod? 
It might possibly be said that Dr. Hughes's name 
was inserted because he had lived for 4 
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while at Carnarvon ; but if that was the case, 
there had been living at’ Carnarvon one of the 
most acceptable and devoted of ministers Wales 
ever possessed, who had died just the same 
time as the above ; and if it-be questioned how 
much of an cisteddfodwr the late Rev. David 
Richards was, the answer would be—just the 
same amount as Dr. Hughes—viz., none. 

The Musical Adjudicators engaged were: — 

Mr. A. J. Caldicott, Mus.» Bac. (Cantab) ; 
Mr, Jno. Thomas (Pencerdd Gwalia), Harpist 
to Her Majesty the Queen; Mr. C. Francis | 
Lloyd, Mus. Bac. (Oxon) ; Mr. J. Henry Roberts | 
(Pencerdd Gwynedd), Mus. Bac. (Cantab.) ; Mr. | 
D. Emlyn Evans; Mr. George Miller, Mus. | 
Bac. (Cantab.), Bandmaster of the Royal Marine 
Light Infantry; and Mr. David Evans (Eos | 
Dar). 

. numerous were the competitors (viz., about 
3000) in the different competitions, that pre- 
liminary tests were held at an early hour each 
morning. Prizes were also awarded in poetry, 
prose, translations, art, etc., etc. ; but our report 


Penillion Singer—Eos Dar. 


f Harpists— 
Mr. John Thomas (Pencerdd Gwalia), Harpist 
to Her Majesty the Queen. 

Miss Mary Hughes (Telynores Menai). 
Welsh Triple Harp—Mr. Owen Jones (Telynor 
Seiriol), 

Accompanists— 

Dr. Roland Rogers. Mr. J. H. Roberts, Mus. 
Bac. (Cantab,). 

Mr. John Williams. Mr. Richard Prichard. 
Mr. Morris Orwig Williams. Mr. Gwilym 
Rowlands. 

Musical Director— 

Mr. W. J. Williams (Gwilym Alaw). 

Full Orchestra— ¢ 
Leader—Mr. ‘Thomas Shaw. 

The Eisteddfod Choir (numbering 220 voices). 
Conductor—Mr. John Williams. 
Conductor of Miscellaneous Concerts— 

Mr. Chas. A. Jones, 

Conductors of Eisteddfod Meetings— 
Cadvan, Mabon, Eifionydd, and Gwynedd. 








below will only be on the musical items. 
ARTISTS ENGAGED WERE :— 
Madame Annie Marriott. 
Miss Maggie Davies. Miss Jennie Roberts. 


The Princess Ahmadee (of the Royal House of 


Madame Marian McKenzie. 
Miss Mary Thomas. 


Delhi). 
Miss Eleanor Rees. 





» Mr. Ben Davies. 

Mr. Maldwyn Humphreys. Mr.William Evans. 
Dr. Dyved Lewys. Mr. Norman M. Jones. 
Mr. Watkin Mills: Mr. Daniel Price. 

Mr. David Hughes. Mr. J. H. Dew. 


€3 Ofe Fret fday’s ‘Proceedings. 


THE light and artistic decorations used for 
the interior of the pavilion rendered its appear- 
ance very attractive. Conspicuous at the back 
of the platform were the familiar Eisteddfod 
mottoes, such as “The Truth against the 
World” and “Jesus Forbid Injustice.” The 
floor of the orchestra was covered with crimson 
carpet, and the edge was draped in a similar 
fashion, and also lined with choice plants and 
flowers, while for the Royal day, and for the 
accommodation of the Royal party, there were 
placed on the platform specially made oak 
chairs covered with morocco crocodile leather ; 
and right at the further end, stretching across 
the pavilion, appeared words of welcome to the 
Royal party framed in Danish, viz. :—‘‘ Wel- 
kommen Wales, adle Princesse Waliserfolks 
stolthed oc frod,” which is, being interpreted, 
“Welcome to Wales, noble Princess, the Welsh 
folks’ pride and delight.” 

The meeting was opened in the usual man- 
ner, by playing of the trumpet or “ corngwlad,” 
as it is called. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. Lewis Morris, M.A., the author of “The 
Epic of Hades,” and one of the most distin- 
guished Welshmen of the century. He came 
in for a splendid reception. é. P 

Conductors: Cadvan and Eifionydd. Eifi- 
onydd is the Recorder of the Gorsedd, and the 
editor of possibly the best magazine in the Prin- 
cipality, and a noted bard. 

The Proceedings opened, after the “ corn- 
gwlad,” by a selection of music, being given by 
the band of the 2nd Volunteer Battalion Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers. Then followed the Eisteddfod 
Song by Mr. Dan. Price, who rendered Mr. W; 
Davis's “ Rhys at Goronwy” in capital style, 
being accompanied by “Dr. Roland Rogers on 
one of Erard’s grand pianos. 

Cadvan, whose wonderful voice filled with 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PAVILION. 

The pavilion at Carnarvon, in which this 
year’s National Eisteddfod was held, is one of 
the largest halls in the United Kingdom, and 
was erected for a company of shareholders, 
composed almost entirely of the tradespeople: 
of Carnarvon, in 1877, and the chief object of 
their effort was to provide a hall capable of 
accommodating the vast concourse of people 
who attend the meetings of the Eisteddfod. It 
measures 200 feet in length by 100 feet in 





apex of the ventilator. The roof is spanned in 
three arches ; and this, as well as the sides and 
ends, are built of galvanised corrugated iron ; 
and the interior throughout is boarded, stained, 
and varnished. Entrance is obtained to the 
pavilion by 17 massive doors, and by this 
means it is calculated that the entire building 
could be emptied of a crowded audience in a 
few minutes. It is lighted by windows of fluted 
glass of various designs, including ordinary 
windows, segment lights, and continuous win- 
dows. The light in the interior is ample and 
excellent. At one end of the building is an 
extensive orchestra with seats for 350, in raised 
semi-circular tiers, directly in front of which is 
a platform capable of affording accommodation 
to a band of 100 performers. On both sides of 
the building are galleries, each measuring 170 
feet in length by 21 ‘feet in width, and a com- 
modious promenade runs from end to end at 
the back. In the erection of the pavilion up- 
wards of 142,000 superficial feet of boards were 
used, while the superficial measurement of the 
glass. exceeds 24,000, The pavilion was built 
by Mr. Isaac Dixon, of Liverpool, as::»+d by 
Mr. R..R. Williams, Carnarvon, who erected 
the spacious orchestra, ante-rooms, and laid 
the masonry which forms the foundation of the 
edifice. The arrangements for lighting the 
pavilion with gas were carried out by Mr. 


-Edward Hughes, ironmonger, Carnarvon, and 


the entire undertaking was under the able 
supervision of Mr. R. J. Davids, C.E., of -Car- 
narvon. The total cost was £9,000. The 
building has seating accommodation for over 





width, and is 54 feet high from the floor to the 





ease every nook aad canny of the pavilion, and 
whose unfailing hugfour, wit, and resource as 
conductor were the subjects of admiring com- 
ments on all sides, felicitously reminded the 
audience of the ¢hairman’s distinguished de- 
cent from Lewis Mprris, of Goronwy Owen, and 
the inspirer and backbone of the literary re- 
vival of the last century. Nothing could better 
demonstrate the vitality of the nation, or the 
folly of those who woutd endeavour to teach it 
to forget its past, than the Wamultuous applause 
with which Cadvan’s remark was received. 
Cadvan also remarked that he saw a_reason 
why this distinguished Welshman should net 
have been made Poet Laureate. 

Mr. Lewis Morris, of Penbryn, is not likely 
to forget the reception which he received, and 
his voice in passages of his speech trembled 
with suppressed emotion. 

Tenor Song Competition: Test piece, ‘‘ Bugail yr 
Eryri" (‘‘ The Shepherd of Eryri’’), by Dr. Parry. 44 
entries. Prize, £2 2s. This competition was not up to 
the usual standard: Best, Mr. Thos. Thomas, Wrex- 
ham (a pupil of Mr. Wilfrid Jones), 

Penillion Singing with the Harp Competition, Prize, 


22s. g entries, Best, Mr. R. Jones (Eos Alaw), 
lanerchymedd. 


Competition : Pianoforte Solo, ‘‘ Andante and Alle- 
gro,”" Op. 16, No. 1 (Mendelssohn). To competitors 
not over 14 years of age. Prize, £2 2s. 48 competitors, 

Of the four who appeared in public, Miss 
Maria Williams, of Maesteg, was adjudged best ; 
and Mr. A. J. Caldicott, in delivering the award, 
threw, out a hint that Eisteddfod committees 
should submit the’ test pieces selected by them 
to the adjudicators. The adjudicators, he said, 
would not have approved the selection in the 
present case for children under fourteen: years 
of age—(hear, hear)—as it contained technical 
difficulties which the undeveloped hands of 
children could not always accomplish. (Hear, 








hear.) Nevertheless, the successful competitor 


11,000 persons. 


pee 


had given a correct and refined performance 
(Cheers.) 

Quartette Competition: ‘' The Sea hath its Pearls” 
Pinsuti). Prize, £4 4s. 23 competitors. Best, Mr. 
ver Foster and party, Pontypridd. 

Contralto Solo Competition : Test piece, ‘‘O ye that 
love the Lord’’ (Barnby). 36 competitors. Prize, 

£225. 

Mr. C. Francis Lloyd obseryed that in these 
Eisteddfodau there was always a degree of mis- 
apprehension as to the quality of a voice. In 
this competition, for instance, though it was 
confined to contralto singers, they had not heard 
one contralto. It was his opinion, and that of 
his co-adjudicators, that it was not sufficient 
that a person should be able to sing in a con- 
tralto voice, but they wanted what they called 
the contralto quality. However, they had to 
deal with things as they found them, and they 
awarded the prize to Miss Gwen Thomas, Car- 
diff. 

Chief Choral Competition (open to all comers), 120 to 
140 voices: (2) Chorus, ‘‘ All men, all things” (Hymn 
of Praise Mendelssohn ; (4) Part Song, ‘‘ Yr Ynys 

en’? (‘* Isle of Beauty ’’) (J. H, Roberts, Mus. Bac., 
Cantab.), First prize, £150, and for the conductor a 
Gold Medal and £3 
Messrs. Novello, 

The following choirs entered for competition :-— 

The Cardiff Choral Union. Conductor, Mr. Jacob 
Davies (138). 

Birkenhead Cambrian Choral Society. Conductor : 
Mr. D. O. Parry (r28). 

The Carnarvon Vocal Union. Conductor: Mfr. 
William Jones (140). 

Rhymney United Choir, 


worth of music (the latter given by 
awer & Co.) ; Second prize, £25. 


Conductor: Mr. John 
Price (140). 
Shrews' Choral Society. Conductor; Mr. W. D. 
Phillips (132). 


Oswestry Philharmonic Society, Conductor: Mr. 


John Roberts. 

The Oswestry choir did not appear. 

The pieces selected for the competition are 
exceedingly difficult, particularly the part-song, 
which furnished the real test of the capabilities 
of the choirs and the thoroughness of their train- 


ng. 
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The first part of the adjudication was delivered | 
in Welsh by Mr. J. H. Roberts, as the composer 
of one of the test pieces, and he said that the 
one thing most obvious in the competition was 
that the part-song had given the choirs the 
greater amount of trouble. All the choirs had 
given the chorus a rendering worthy of the 
work, though not one of the choirs had given 
the judges perfect satisfaction. There were, of 


ing away in the other composition was unac- 
countable. The adjudicators had now to deal 
with the respective merits of two choirs—two 
choirs of about equal proportions, about equal 
in body of tone, with brilliancy of attack in one 
case, but an unnecessary forcing of the voices 
which made the tone sharpen in the building, 
the consequence being that there was a differ- 
ence between the tone produced by the voices 





course, degrees of merit in the performances of | 


and that produced by the instrument which ac- 


the different choirs, but the distinction was much | companied them. They had, as he had said 
more marked in the part-song than in the chorus. ‘before, this equality of tone and of brilliancy of 


Al 


Artists : 


1. Miss ELEANOR REES. 
3. MISS MARIAN MCKENZIE. 





Se Fp Sra 
4. Miss MARY THOMAS. 
6. Miss ANNIE MARRIOTT. 


The adjudicators had had a difficult task, but | attack, accompanied by an absolute keeping in 
he would leave it to Mr. Caldicott to announce | time. The difficulties of the adjudicators had 
the decision at which they had arrived, | been with the part-song, where it had not been 

Mr. Caldicott added that they had had a most necessary merely to get brute force—and he 
interesting and very close competition—so close, | used that phrase with all respect to the vocalists. 
indeed, that they had had considerable difficulty It was not the display of force of voice that was 
in weighing the balance of one choir with | required in the part-song, but an amount of 
another. He had already spoken of the diffi- | judgment, style, and expression for which there 
culty of finding the acoustic properties of a) was no room in the first competition. And 
building like that pavilion, especially to singers | here he might say with regard to the effects 
singing in it for the first time. |upon an audience, that the sympathies of an 

In this respect the Carnarvon Choir had a | audience might be attributable to one cause or 
manifest advantage, and it was perceptible in | another. ._He wished they could get these com- 








their rendering of the first chorus, but their fall- | petitions, without any sign of applause from the 


i 
audience. (Cheers.) It was impossible to ep, 
tirely check enthusiasm, but it would be @ grey 
help to adjudicators if all expression of feeling 
were kept entirely until the result was Made 
known. , (Hear, hear.) He might be permite 
in all kindness to refer to another point, }, 
took it that these Eisteddfodau were meant tp 
be educational, and, in reference to the conduct. 
ing, he might say that the choirs had had fre. 
quent opportunities of rehearsal and perform. 
ance, and no doubt the semi-final rehearsal was 
often just as perfect as the public performance 
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5. Miss MAGGIE DAVIES. 
7. MISS JENNIE ROBERTS. 


if not more so. This fact, he.thought, ought to 
have rendered unnecessary. anything like the 
semaphore movements which had been ado 
by some of the conductors that day. (Heat, 
hear.) It was well to find that the conductor 
had complete control of his choir ; but still ex- 
travagant gestures took the attention of the 
audience, and they lost something in listening 
to the competition. (Hear, hear.) The com 
petition had been so close that the difference 
the value of the prizes was altogether dispi™ 
portionate to the difference that existed 

the two fortunate competitors, It was a matter 
of regret to the adjudicators that they could 10 
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adjust this. At the same time they had weighed 
everything in the balance, from quality of tone 
to execution of the passages both as regards 

ce and time and points of expression and at- 
tack, and they had unanimously decided to give 
the second prize to the Cardiff Choir and the 
first prize to the Rhymney Choir. (Cheers.) 

During the morning meeting (which usually 
lasts from 10 in the morning until 5 in the after- 
noon) harp recitals and songs are given. It was 
so at this meeting. A Harp Solo was given by 
Telynores Menai, a very promising pupil of 
Mr. John Thomas’s, and it was very well exe- 
cuted, and enthusiastically received. The old 
ballad, “ Bailiff’s Daughter,” was also well given 
by Madame Annie Marriott. The attendance 
numbered about 8,000 people. 


First EVENING CONCERT. 


In the evening the first concert in connection 
with the Eisteddfod was held in the pavilion. 
It included the performance ‘of Handel’s ora- 
torio, Samson. The concert was presided over 
by Professor John Rhys, M.A., LL.D., of Ox- 
ford, who also gave a very interesting address. 

Artists : Madame Annie Marriott, Miss 
Eleanor Rees, Mr. Maldwyn Humphreys, 
Mr, Watkin Mills, and Mr. Dan Price. The 
Eisteddfod choir (220 voices), orchestra (37 per- 
formers), leader of orchestra, Mr. Thomas Shaw, 
Liverpool. Conductor, Mr. John Williams. 

No little disappointment was occasioned by 
the receipt of a telegram from Mr. Maldwyn 


433 


Visit OF T.R.H. PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF 
WALES, 

The second day of the Eisteddfod was graced 
by the presence of our future King and Queen, 
with Princesses Victoria and Maud, and a dis- 
tinguished party. ? 

The President of the meeting was Lord Pen- 
thyn, Conductors, Gwynedd and Mabon, 

The Royal visitors were presented with an 
address and a silver model of Carnarvon Castle, 
a splendid piece of art, manufactured by Messrs. 
Elkington & Co. 

During the time their Royal Highnesses 
were in the meeting, the Eisteddfod Choir and 
audience, accompanied by the Band of Harps 
(ten in number, performed on by Cambrian 
maidens, pupils of Pencerdd Gwalia), conducted 
by Mr. John Thomas, Harpist to Her Majesty 
the Queen, sang— 

(2) “God Bless the Prince of Wales.” 
(6) “ Henwlad fy nhadau.” 

The solos were sung by Mr. Dyved Lewys. 
His Royal Highness and Lord Penrhyn ad- 
dressed the vast audience, which numbered 
about 10,000, 

Bardic addresses were delivered to the 
Royal visitors by Mr. Lewis Morris, M.A., 
Elis Wyn o Wyrfai, Dyved and Watcyn Wyn. 

Selection (a) “ Marche Solennelle ” (Gounod), 


()“ March of the Men of Harlech” (J. Thomas), | 


was also rendered by the Band of Harps, under 
the direction of Mr. John Thomas. Penillion 
Singing with the harp was also given by Eos 
Dar, ina very creditable manner. 

The successful Ladies’ Choir (Birkenhead) 
sang their two choruses before the Royal 
Party, which the illustrious visitors seemed to 
thoroughly enjoy. Cs 

Leaving the pavilion, the Royal party pro- 
ceeded on foot to the special Gorsedd in Castle 
Square, where the Prince of Wales was duly in- 
stalled an ovate, Clwydfardd performing the 
ceremony. The Princess of Wales and the 


mincesses were similarly initiated, and were 
don the arms with green ribbon, which 


Humphreys, the tenor, who had been suddenly 
taken ill, and could not appear. But a substi- 
tute was found in the person of Mr. Dyved 
Lewys, who is always ready and willing to do 
his best on every occasion. Though he was 
called upon to take a part which he had not 
prepared for, nevertheless he went through the 
arduous task fairly well. He gave a good 
rendering of some of the. solos allotted to him, 
but it could be seen that the work taxed him to 
his full powers. Mr. Lewys gave a creditable 
rendering of the solo “Total Eclipse.” Mr. 
Watkin Mills displayed much ability throughout 
his part. He possesses a good round, solid 
bass voice, which was shown to advantage in 
“ Honour and Arms.” Madame Marriott, Miss 
Eleanor Rees, and Mr. Dan Price did full jus- 
tice to their parts, though the hard and stiff 
work which has to be gone through by the 
soprano seemed to tell on Madame Marriott 
before the end. 

The orchestra also seemed to be acquainted 
with the work ; but I expected more from it in 
the way of attack and intonation. Some of the 
brass instruments sounded very harsh, and were 
played rather unheedingly of the conductor, 
especially the trumpet, which was inferior in 
tone, and lagging in time, which militated 
against the success of the work in some parts. 

The chorus, on the whole, went through their 
different numbers very creditably ; but, judging 
from the number of the sopranos, I believe they 


-by: giving more energy and fulness of attack. 

The whole was conducted by Mr. John Wil- 
liams, of. Carnarvon, who seemed alive to his 
duties, and: piloted his army of. singers in a 
creditable manner, which evoked hearty cheers. 

In his speech, Prof. Rhys said it was not un- 
reasonable to expect that more of their country- 
men would, by-and-by, succeed in reaching the 
higher walks of the musical art, and that some 
of them might be found to treat their Celtic 
stories and romances in such a way as Wagner 
had been dealing with those of other nations. 
Medieval literature had plenty of strange 
stories waiting to be handed over to the muse 
of song and harmony. Some of them were 
weird and magical, some’ were martial and 
resplendent with the pomp of chivalry. They 
all doubtless required masterful handling to be 
made to express themselves in the sweet accents 
of music ; but what of that? Easy work brought 
little credit, and on the other hand the difficulty 
of the work was the opportunity which the man 
of genius was supposed to seek, They awaited, 
then, in hope, the rise of the musician who was 
to accomplish the feat of making their ancient 
stories speak to them again. As/a matter ot 
fact the work had already been begun by several 
of their countrymen, and especially by Dr. 
Parry and his talented son. The early death 
of the latter might be regarded as a national loss 
to musical Wales. (Hear, hear.) Professor 
Rhys concluded with a few remarks in the ver- 











they wore at the luncheon at the Castle. 


could have added more brilliancy to the work 


®econd ‘day’ Droceedings. 


Baritone Solo Comer: Test piece, ‘Ah! what 
a day is this!" (Fidelio, Beethoven). Prize, £2 25. 37 
competitors. Best, Mr, Ivor Foster, Pontypridd, Ex- 
cellent competition. 

Adjudication was given on the best part-song, English 
words, ‘‘ Daybreak” (Longfellow). Prize, £5 55.; 
Second prize, £2 2s. Best, Mr. D.. Parry, Organist, 
Llanrwst ; second best, Mr. M. W, Griffiths, Mus. Bac., 
Dolgelly. 

Mr. Caldicott remarked that the first thing 
required in a part-song is that it should have 
a well-defined outline of melody, and should 
be entirely supported by the other voices, with 
an occasional independence by the parts, and 
should be so complete in harmony, that it 
should require no assistance in the way of 
pianoforte accompaniment. 

In the first there was a considerable amount 
of fanciful treatment on the setting of the words, 
and when performed by a good choir, would 
undoubtedly be very effective. Second best, a 
much more cloudy and stiff treatment, not so 
elegant ; the whole musical treatment did not 
illustrate the poem in its true light. 

Competition for Female Choirs, from 25 to 30 voices. 
() Chorus, ‘‘ Hail to thee, Child of the Earth” (H. 

mart); (5) Part Song, ‘‘Gipsy Life,” arranged as a 
Trio by Arthur O'Leary (Schumann). 
a Silver Medal for the Conductor. 

The following Choirs entered for the com 

Maesteg Gitana Choir., Conductress : 
Morgan. : ‘ 

Gitana Ladies’ Choir. Conductress: Miss Maggie 
Evans. 

Holyhead Female Harmonic Society, 
r. W. S, Owen. 

The Gwent Ladies’ Choir, 
fred Morris. 

Menai Bridge Ladies’ Choir. 
Lucretia Hughes. 

The Rhyl Ladies’ Choir. 
Parry. - 

The Liverpool Conservatoire Ladies’ Choir. 
ductor: Mr. Alexander Phipps, Mus. Bac. 

The last-named choir did not appear. 

Messrs. Emlyn Evans and Caldicott gave a 
detailed adjudication. This was the best choral 
competition yet. It was an. exceedingly in- 
teresting one. Mr. Caldicott declared the Gitana | 
Ladies’ Choir (Birkenhead) to be the best. It. 
was an almost perfect performance, this choir | 
possessing a beautiful quality of tone, voices 
blending well to each other. The accompani- | 
ment was also good. The adjudicators re- 


Prize, £25, and 


tition :-— 
iss Minnie 


Conductor : 
Conductress : Mrs, Al- 

Conductress: Miss 
Conductor: Mr. David 


Con- 





nacular, which were well received. 


cae 


marked that all the good qualities. were com- 
bined in this choir. The choir was conducted 
by Miss Maggie Evans. 

Competition: Duett for Soprano and Tenor—‘‘I love 
the Lord,” from Angedi (Beethoven). Prize, £3 35. 15 
entries. Best, Miss M, M. Morris, Tonyrefail, and Mr. 
Edw. Hughes, Llwynpia. .° _ 

Violin Solo Competition, ‘‘ Petite Fantasie,” Bolero 
No, 5, Op. 126, to competitors not over twelve years of 
age. Prizes : First, £2 2s. ; Second, £1 15. 13 entries. 

Best, Master Ernest Toy, Australia; Second, Master 
Harry Bowen, Rhyl, and a young lady (divided), whose 
father oneuly allowed the whole of the second prize 
to be given to the little boy Bowen. 

Choral Competition (open to all comers), 60 to 70 
voices. Prize, £50, and for the Conductor a Silver 
Medal, and £2 worth of music (the latter given by 
Messrs, Novello, Ewer & Co.). (a) canig, ‘‘ Deisyfiad 
am y Wawr” (Gwilym Gwent); (4) Part Song, ‘ The 
Golden Year” (H. Leslie). 

The following Choirs entered Competition :— , 

Segontium Choral Society. Conductor; Mr, John 


Cottrell. 

Bangor Choral Union. Conductor: Mr. 
Roberts, 

Holyhead Harmonic Society. Conductor: Mr, W. 
S. Owen. : 


Wrexham Orpheus Choral Society. Conductor: Mr. 
W. M. Roberts. 

The Liverpool Amateur Opera Society. 
Mr. Alexander Phipps, Mus. Bac, 

Holyhead Choral Union. Conductor: Mr, Richard 
Griffiths, 5 

The two last-named did not appear. 

The first choir to put in an appearance was 
the Segontium Society, led by Mr. John Cottrell. 
They sang the part-song, “The Golden Year,” 
with nice balance and tone, bringing out the 
contrasts in shade exceedingly well. The glee, 
“ Deisyfiad am y Wawr” was also given with 
fine effect, and the choir was loudly applauded 
on retiring. The second choir to appear on the 
platform was the Bangor Choral Union, under 
the conductorship of Mr, Peter Roberts... They 
were not very successful, however, in either of 
the compositions, showing weakness and inde- 
cision in several places. The Holyhead Har- 
monic Society (conductor, Mr. W, S. Owen) 
was the third to enter the lists in the competi- 
tion, and they rendered the Welsh glee with 
care and finish. In the second piece they were 
also admirable, being especially good in the 
broad legato passages. The next choir was the 
Wrexham Orpheus Choral Society, who met 


Peter 


Conductor : 
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with a cordial reception, under the baton of Mr. 
William Roberts. The choir sang the first song 
with considerable breadth of feeling. In the 
part-song they were scarcely so successful, 
singing sharp and out of tune in one or two 
places, though altogether the‘performance was a 
most creditable one, and was heartily applauded 

Prior to giving the adjudication, Mr. John 
Thomas said the excitement of the fore- 


1. MR. J. H. DEw. 
3. MR. MALDWYN HUMPHREYS. 
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5. MR. BEN DAVIES 
7. MR. NORMAN MCLEOD JONES. 


noon had evidently had a bad effect upon the | tion to which the Eisteddfod had attained. 
choirs ; certainly that was the only way to Flourishing, however, as the Eisteddfod now 
account for the way in which they sang out of is, it is, he believed, as nothing compared 


tune. 


The choirs had, nevertheless, plenty of splen- | place was at present assigned to music, but 
The great sine gud non there was yet ground to be won even in that 


did material in them. 


in these competitions was to sing in tune respect. 
The winning choir was then than one night devoted to the production of 


(applause). 


announced to be the Holyhead Harmonic | works of Welsh composers (hear, hear). 
The result was received with loud in ‘the future Eisteddfod one night at least 


Society. 





cheers. This concluded the afternoon’s pro- 
ceedings. 


SECOND GRAND EVENING CONCERT. 


A largely attended and highly successful 
concert was given in the evening. Mr. O. 
M. Edwards, M.A., editor of Cymru presided, 
and in the course of a Welsh address con- 
gratulated his countrymen upon the high posi- 
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with what it would be in future. A very high 


He hoped, for instance, to see more 
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would be given to the Welsh drama—a dram, 
that would show that Welshmen. understoog 
the history of their country, and which woul 
draw its power from the religious feeling 
Wales. Further, in the future Eisteddfod the 
fine arts would flourish side by side with music 
and poetry, and there would be as much interes, 
taken in the unveiling of the successful statue 
as in the chairing of the bard, and as much 
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enthusiasm evoked by the picture of the yea 
as by crowning ceremony. Hand in hand with 
the University, the Eisteddfod would make 
Wales brilliant. 

A very enjoyable programme of music wa 
rendered by the Band of Harps, under Mr. Joho 
Thomas, the Eisteddfod Orchestra, aug 
by a number of string performers, led by Mt 
Thomas Shaw, of Liverpool, and the following 
vocalists: — Madame Annie Marriott, Miss 
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Eleanor Rees, Miss Mary Thomas, Mr. J. H. 
Dew, Dr. Dyfed Lewys, Mr. Daniel Price, and 

Mr. Watkin Mills. Owing to illness, Mr. 

Maldwyn Humphreys, who was to have sung 
at this concert, as well as before the Royal 
visitors in the afternoon, was prevented from 
fulfilling his engagements. 

A special feature of the concert was the 
Band of Harps, conducted by Mr, John Thomas 
(Pencerdd Gwalia), the performances of which 
were exceedingly enjoyable and most interest- 
ing—the ten young maidens giving rapt atten- 
tion to their veteran conductor, and the issue 
was a most brilliant and crisp performance. 
The music was composed by Mr. Thomas, as 
per programme below, which exhibited his 
renowned ability of writing for his favourite 
instrument—the harp. 

The other special attraction was the first 
performance of Mr. J. H. Roberts’ overture, 
Caractacus, conducted by the composer. 

This work is an introduction to a dramatic 
cantata on the Welsh Hero ; it. is divided into 
two parts, the first an Andante Maestoso, 
followed by an Allegro con brio. This work 
js written in a classical form; there is no 
striving after particular effects, it is purely 
legitimate music, written in scholarly style, 
being also melodious, the interest increases 
bar by bar to the end, and makes it an enjoy: 
able work to listen to. 

While of scholarly construction and conceived 
in a vigorous vein, Caractacus is lacking in 
those higher qualities which are sought for in 
the products of these modern, advanced, and 
musical days. It is, however, a very hopeful 
sign of the times in Wales, that such a work 
should have been produced in the Eisteddfod 
under such favourable circumstances, and. with 
the accordance of an expression on.the part of 
the public of very sympathetic approval. 

The next in order was the first performance 
(conducted by the composer) of two movements 
from Orchestral Suite in F, by Mr. C. F. Lloyd, 
Mus. Bac. The Suite, two movements only of 
which were performed, is intended to represent 
scenes from Sir Walter Scott’s “Harold the 
Dauntless.” 

The numbers performed at this concert of 
the Eisteddfod were the first and third, and 
they were taken in the reverse order, the third 
and shorter movement being played first. This 
movement is lightly and daintily scored, chiefly 
for the strings and wood-wind, the two principal 


happily contrasting one with the other, being 
allotted for the most part to the strings and 
reed instruments (oboe and clarinet) alternately, 
the brass element being used sparingly through- 
out. 

The movement contains orchestral effects 
which can hardly fail to attract the attention 
of the listener. 

The more important movement is suggested 
by the following verse of Sir Walter Scott’s 
poem already mentioned :— 

‘*The morning mists rose from the ground, 
Each ag ird awaken'd round, 
As if in revelry ; ; 
Afar the bugle's clanging sound z 
Call’d to the chase the lagging hound, 
The gale breathed soft and free, 
And seemed to linger on its way, 
To catch fresh odours from the spray, 
And waved it in its wanton play 
So light and gamesomely.” 

It opens with the drums alone, pianissimo, 
followed by certain chromatic passages, sugges- 
tive of the “ morning mists,” which alternately 
give place to more vigorous and cheerful 
passages, in which can be heard phrases 
suggestive of the “bugle’s clanging sound,” 
and of the sentiment of the verse generally. 
The movement is scored for the usual full 
orchestra ; it contains three principal subjects, 
which, in the course of the composition, are 
worked together contrapuntally, but in such a 
clever manner that there is no suggestion of 
that scientific. writing which is: usually. con- 
sidered laboured and dry. . The principal 
theme which practically begins and ends the 
movement is founded upon the phrase suggested 
by the fourth line of the verse, which we have 
quoted, and its introduction under various 
devices gives unity to a work which is certainly 
most acceptable, and which contains fulness 
of variety. The two movements above men- 
tioned, which were presented on this occasion, 
make one long to hear the suite in its entirety. 
The music is eminently graceful in form, hav- 
ing a wealth of idea, and the orchestration full 
of interest, and is certainly to become very 
popular. Messrs. Roberts and Lloyd had a 
worthy reception at the close of each work, 
which showed that their respective works were 
duly appreciated by the vast audience, which 
listened with rapt attention. 

Another new item at this concert was 
the introduction of a song, entitled “The 
Chords of Life,” by Mr. C. Francis Lloyd, 
which was sung by Miss Mary Thomas, the 


on the piano, and on the organ by Mr. J. H. 
Roberts, Miss Thomas, who possesses a fine, 
powerful contralto voice, rendered due justice 
to this beautiful song. Mr. Lloyd is not only a 
fine orchestral writer, but certainly a very clever 
song-writer—a fact which an important London 
publishing house has discovered. 

The different items rendered by Misses Mary 
Thomas, Eleanor Rees, Messrs. Dan Price, 
Watkin Mills, Dyved Lewys, and J. H. Dew, 
were very heartily received, and enthusiastically 
applauded by the audience. 

I do not think that Mr. Dew was prudent in 
the selection of one of his songs ; and I can 
assure him, that to sing such trash at our 
national gathering will not tend to make him 
more popular, or to raise the standard of 
music at our concerts. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART 1. 
Band of Harps ‘‘ Welsh Dance Music " (encored i) 
John Thomas, 


(From the Author's Cental: The Bride of Neath 
‘a 


Song ... ... ‘The Storm King” 
Mr. J. H. Dew. 
Song ... ‘The Valley by the'Sea” ... Stephen Addams. 
Miss Hleanor Rees, *— ‘ 


Recit. “T rage, I melt, I burn” 
Air { «O Rudder than the cherry ” } Handel, 
ec Mr. Daniel Price. 
Overture... “Caractacus"| ... J. ‘A. Roberts. 
(First performance—Conducted by the Composer.) 
ORCHESTRA. 


Can “ Unwaith etto’n Nghymru anwyl” Dyved Lewys. 
Mr. Dyved Lewys. 
Song ‘‘Entreat me not to leave thee’ (encored) Gounod. 
(Orchestral Accomp.) Miss Mary ‘Thomas. 
Air “ Deign, Great Apollo” (Ruins of Athens) Beethoven. 
(Orchestral Accomp.) Mr, Watkin Mills, 
Solo ... “Angels éver bright and fair” ... Handel. 
(Orchestral Accomp.) Madame Annie Marriott. 
Duett _‘‘ Home to our Mountains” (encored) Verdi. 


Miss Eleanor Rees and Mr. Dyved Lewys. 
PART IL. 


Band of Har ‘*Bardic Fantasia” John Thomas. 

(From the Author's Dramatic Cantata—" Llewelyn.”) 

Can we “Y Milwr Dewr” ti Dr. Parry. 
Mr. Daniel Price. : 

Song (New) ‘‘The Chords of Life” C. Francis Lloyd. 

Miss Mary Thomas ee gar by the Composer). 

Two Movements from ‘‘ Orchestral Suite in F." 

. C. Francis Lloyd 

(First Performance—Conducted by the Composer). 


ORCHESTRA. 


Solo... ‘‘ The Jewel Song” (Faust) Gounea, 
(Orchestral Accomp.) Madame Annie Marriott. 
Recit. & Air ‘‘ She alone charmeth my sadness” (Irene) 


Gounod. 
(Orchestral reign > Mr, Watkin Mills. 
Can .. ‘*¥ Fam ai Baban” ... John Thomas, 
Miss Eleanor Rees. 
Song sat ‘Once Again” Sullivan, 


Mr. Dyved Lewys. 








themes, both light and playful in character, but 
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The Third Day’s Eisteddfodic work was 
opened by a selection by the Nantlle Vale Brass 
Band, and the Eisteddfod song, “Can y 
Marchog” (Pritchard), sung by the popular 
Welsh basso, Mr. David Hughes, who rendered 
the above in very good style.. 

The meeting was under the presidency of the 
Right Hon Lord Mostyn. 

Conductors : Mabon and Eifionydd. 

_Tenor Song Competition: Test Piece, . ‘‘ Hiraeth 
Cariad” (R. S, Hughes). Prize, 3s. 31 Competi- 
‘ors. Best, Mr. Thos. ‘Thomas, Wrexham (pupil of 
i Wilfrid Jones), who scored a victory also on Tues- 
iolin Solo Competition: ‘Air Variée’ in C, Op. 
mm Peters Edition, No, 1094 (Node). Prize, £335. 26 
Ompetitors, Best, Master Ernest Toy, Australia. 


Mr. Caldicott, in giving his adjudication, said 
that probably the audience would dissent from 
the decision he was about to give, as the competi- 
ors who probably produced the greatest effect 
on the audience made a short cut to. success by 
vading some of the difficulties in bowing’ and 

rasing, which would. not be perceptible to the 
ce. The adjudicators, however, having 


Sailor's Daughter ”), by J 
petitors. firm), 
. Adj 


rising contralto, accompanied by the composer 


Ofird fday’s S)roceedi ngé. 


the music before them, detected the fact, and, | 


Ernest Toy, of Australia, who also won the prize 
in the junior competition on the violin on Wed- 
nesday. The result was received with loud 
cheers, and Eifionydd now announced that Lord 
Mostyn had received a letter from Mrs. Jones 
Parry, of Madryn, enclosing a cheque for £2 to 
be given as a second prize in the violin solo com- 
petition (cheers). It was decided that Miss 
Mary Thomas, of Morriston, should receive this 
—a decision which evidently pleased the great 
audience. 





Competition Penillion Singing with the Harp : 9 Com- 
petitors. Prize, £2 25. ize divided between Eos 


Finale—‘' God save the Queen.”’ 


National Airs”’ (Welsh or English) was that of Mr. M. 


consequently, the prize would be awarded to | 2-Jones, Treherbert. Prize, £20 


ompetition String Quartette : Quartette in E2, Op. 
125, No. 1 (Schubert). Prize, £5 55. 5 parties com- 


Mr. Geo. Miller, Mus. Bac., gave the ad- 
judication. He said that the competition was 
a very interesting one, the parties having 
played very well; but the best was the best in 
many points, the balance between the differ- 
ent parts being very good, having very good 
expression, though wanting a little in light and 
shade ; but, taking it as a whole, it was a very 
creditable performance. Best—party led by Mr. 
Mellon, from Pontypridd. 


ition on the Pedal Harp : Romance, ‘‘ The 


ety Competi 
Caledffrwd, Bethesda, and Mr. Wm. Williams (Ap. poee,, | ohn Thomas). First Prize (given by Messrs. 


Eos Mon), Carnarvon. 


, 18, Great Marlborough Street, W.), an 


Competition So Song “* Merch y Morwr” (‘‘ The Erard Centenary Silver Gilt Medal, and f10; Second 


enry. Prize, £225. 46 Com- 
A better competition than this never took 


Prize, an] Erard Centenary Silver Medal (given by the 
and £3 3s. a by the Committee). 
judicator : . J.» Thomas (Pencerdd Gwalia), 


It was a very keen competition. Best, Miss M, M, | Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 11 Competitors. 


Morris, Ibsen South Wales. A second prize of 
£115. was given by a generous donor to the next in 
order of merit, viz.: Miss Maggie Jones, of Carnarvon, 








Mr. Thomasis not only the most distin- 


guished harpist that Wales has ever produced, 


The Best Historical and Critical Essay on ‘‘ Welsh but he had induced Messrs. Erard & Sons, of 
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London, the great harp-makers, to offer a prize 
of £10 and a silver medal to the successful 
competitor in this case. Mr. Thomas’s interest 
in Welsh music generally, and especially in 
Welsh harp-playing, is too well known to need 
mention, and his anxiety to deliver an exhaustive 
and carefal adjudication may, therefore, be 
easily understood. 

He said that he considered the competition a 
most important one for Wales, inasmuch as the 
harp was the Welsh national instrument, and 
that competition was upon a modern instru- 
ment, which in its improved stage was more in 
keeping with the present advanced stage of 
music in Europe, and especially in the Principality. 
The prize, moreover, was the largest offered in 
the history of the Eisteddfod. 

“ The Smile” is a very difficult piece to render 
correctly. It needs such delicacy of expression, 
and attention to its general and natural points, 
sO as to give it its true mission. The melody is 
played with the left hand, while the harmony is 
played by the right. It has such delicate 
arpeggios to be played by both hands, and many 
other points which make it a very difficult piece. 

Best, Miss Mary Edith Evans, Troedyrhiw, 
Merthyr ; 2nd, Master Pearce, Treherbert. 

At this point the Venerable Archdeacon 
Howell (Llawdden) delivered one of the most 
stirring and eloquent Welsh addresses ever 
uttered from the Eisteddfod platform. 

The Eisteddfod, he said, was the most ancient 
literary institution in the world, and it was a 
proof at the same time of the literary culture 
and taste of their forefathers, an evidence of the 
present characteristics of the inquiring and 
thinking Welsh nation. Ifa nation was to be 
judged by its institutions, then the Eisteddfod 
was an object lesson of the character of the 
Welsh people. The Eisteddfod was also a 
magnet, drawing together on a common plat- 
form all the sons of Wales, irrespective of any 
consideration save that of nationality. He urged 
his countrymen to cultivate, not only music and 
poetry, but also the Christian virtues, which 
were the backbone of a nation, and which would 
render “ Cymru Fydd ” brighter and more 
glorious than “Cymru Fu,” This impassioned 
address raised the audience to a high point of 
enthusiasm, which culminated in the singing of 
the popular hymn, “ O Fryniau Caersalem.” 

ON THE TUNE ‘‘ CRUGYBAR.” 

Adjudication on the subject of the Chair Prize (not 
over 700 lines), ‘‘ Self-sacrifice’’? (in Welsh). Prize, a 
Carved Oak Chair and £20. 

Adjudicators-- Dyfed, Pedrog, a ‘Tudno. 
petitors. p 

The ceremony of Chairing the Bard by Sound of 
Trumpets, ‘The Keeper of the Record having called 
over the Muster Roll of the Bards, the adjudicators, 
Dyfed, Pedrog, and Tudno, delivered their adjudication 
on the Odes. ‘The successful Bard was escorted to the 
platform by two of the Principal Bards, viz., Cadvan 
and Dewi Ogwen, the band playing ‘‘See the Conquer- 
ing Hero comes,” after which the victor was installed 
as the Chaired Bard of the Royal National Eisteddfod, 
1894. 

‘The Chairing Song, Cymru Fydd," was sung by 
Miss Mary Thomas, after which bardic addresses were 
delivered. 

The ceremony was conducted under the direction of 
the Venerable Arch-Druid Clwydfardd, assisted by 
Mifionydd, the Gorsedd Recorder. 

The Rev, H. Elvett Lewis (Elfed), Congregational 

“ minister, Lianelly, proved to be the victorious bard. 

Soprana Solo Competition. Test piece, ‘‘ 1 mourn as 
a Dove,” from S¢, Peter (Benedict). Prize, £2 25, 65 
competitors, ‘ 

Best, Miss Eleanor Jones, Penrheol Gerrig, Merthyr. 

Orchestral Band Competition: Overture, ‘‘ Peche 
Mignon,” Op. 44 (Otto Langey), 18 to 22 amateur 
members ; allowed a professional conductor, who would 
not be allowed to play, First Prize, £25; Second 


23 com- 


Prize, £5 55. 

‘The following Ban ds entered as competitors :— 

Portmadoc Orchestral Society, Conductor: Mr. J. 
Williams. 

pe cy! Orchestral Society, Conductor: Mr. J. H. 
Marshall, M.A, 

Mold Orchestral Society, 
Hazelden, 


To lovers of instrumental music a real treat 
was provided in the above competition. The 


Conductor: Mr. M. 


competition was contested with keenness, each 
orchestra giving a most careful and artistic per- 
formance of the composition. Mr. Miller, in 
giving the award, said he had come to Carnar- 
von prepared for many good things, but he 
never expected such a display of orchestral 
music as he had heard and witnessed. The 
playing of the three bands was of exceptional 
merit, and they were really deserving the 
greatest encouragement. 

Ist prize, Mold Orchestral Society ; 2nd prize, 
Dolgelley Orchestral Society. 


Competition: Baritone Song. Test piece, ‘‘Y tair 
Mordaith,” by R. S. Hughes (‘ The Three Shipwrecks’’). 
Prize, £2 25. 50 competitors. 

. Best, Mr, J. Herbert, Pontypridd. 

Adjudication on the Recit. and Aria for Contralto 
Voice. English words to be adapted by the Composer, 
Welsh words, Eph. vi., 10, 13, 14, and 15; St. John 
xvi. 33; Ps. xcvii.11, 12. Prize, £5 55. 8 competitors. 
Adjudication was delivered by Mr. D. Emlyn Evans. 

Best, Mr. G. Pughe Evans, Swansea. 

Competition for Male Choirs, 40 to 50 voices. 
Canig (Glee), ‘‘ Y Pysgodwyr”’ (‘‘ ‘The Fishermen’’), T. 
Maldwyn Price, R.A.M. ; (4) _— (Chorus), ‘“* Dewi, 
bydd wych” (‘‘ Hail, David, Hail’), S¢ David P: 

enkins, Mus. Bac., Cantab). First Prize, £40, and a 
Silver Medal for Conductor ; Second Prize, £10. 

The fo!lowing Choirs entered as competitors ;— 

Penrhyn Male Voice Choir. Conductor ; Mr. Edward 
Broome. 

Apollo Male Voice Choir. 
Morgan, 

Pontycymmer Glee Society. Conductor: Mr. Tom 
Glyndwr Richards. sti 

Arvonic Male Choir. Conductor: Mr. Robert Phillips. 

Rhos Male Voice Choir, Conductor: Mr. Richard 
Mills, 

The Aman Glee Society. Conductor: Ap Dewi 
Mabon. } 

Nantlle Vale Male Voice Party. Conductor: Mr. 
J. W. Roberts. 


Conductor : Mr. John 


The adjudicators were Messrs. A. J. Caldicott, 
John Thomas, D. Emlyn Evans, J. H. Roberts, 
and C. Francis Lloyd. Mr. Caldicott, in deliver- 
ing the award at a quarter-past seven, said it 
was too late in the day to give a long or critical 
adjudication. They had had a remarkable per- 
formance of a most interesting work, namely, 
“The Fishermen,” a work that had provided 
every test that was required for such an im- 
portant competition. The adjudicators had 
selected two choirs out of the seven which had 
competed, and of the one to which they would 
award the second prize he could only say that 
if they had sung the chorus in tune as the other 
choir did, they would have won the first prize, 
for their performance of the glee was so intensely 
dramatic and coloured in every respect, and so 
exciting, that it carried everything before it, It 
was a matter of regret to the adjudicators that 
the performance of the first chorus was so much 
out of tune. They had unanimously decided 
to award the second prize to the Pontycymmer 
Choir, and the first prize, for the most perfect 
performance they had heard for many a day, to 
the Penrhyn Choir. (Loud cheering.) 

This concluded the morning meeting’s pro- 
ceedings. 
THIRD GRAND EVENING CONCERT. 
The First Performance of a New Oratorio, 
“ Dewi Sant” (St. David). 

The first public performance of Mr. David 
Jenkins’s dramatic oratorio, “The Legend of 
St. David” (Dewi Sant), which took place at 
the above concert, had been looked forward to 
as one of the principal events of the present 
Eisteddfod. It is unquestionably a move in the 
right direction, and one that can hardly be too 
extensively followed in thé future, to make the 
evening concert of the National Eisteddfod a 
medium of production to the world of the best 
works that Welsh composers are capable of 
producing. This is a matter which was dwelt 
upon at some length in a paper upon “ Musical 
Reform in Wales,” which was read at the meet- 
ing of the Cymmrodorian Society by Mr. Francis 
Lloyd (which is given below), and which I 





commend to the notice of the proper authorities. 


li 
Mr. Jenkins was fortunate in having to assist 
in the interpretation of his work such Capable 
soloists, etc., as— 
Soprano—Miss Maggie Davies, 
Contralto—Miss Mary Thomas. 
Tenors—Mr. Ben Davies. 
Mr. Norman M. Jones. 
ca ee 
Chorus—The Eist ir Voi 
Full Orchestra (38 Pevforas ts, 
Leader of Orchestra—Mr. Thomas Shaw, 
Conductor—Mr, John Williams. 


Owing to the late hour at which the concer 


morning meeting, the oratorio had to be cop. 
siderably abridged in performance. — Seyerai 
important choruses and a large number of soly 
parts were. omitted. This, of necessity, proved 
highly detrimental to the composition, ang 
denied the audience the opportunity of fairly 
testing its merits, In its entirety, indeed, the 
whole performance, after every reasonable allow. 
ance is made for a first attempt, must be charac. 
terized as unfortunate to the gifted composer, 


‘| The work itself, it was acknowledged by com. 


petent critics in the audience, is one of great 
merit and a decided acquisition to Welsh music, 
It is not built upon stereotyped lines, but shows 
considerable ingenuity in orchestration, and is 
stronger in ensemble than in solo effects. The 
individual parts, however, possess much to com- 


‘mend them, not so much as to prettiness as to 


opposite and unhackneyed expression, The 
libretto, also, is of lofty conception, and leads up 
toa given climax. The choir suffered evidently 
from lack of rehearsal, the result being that 
during the evening unsightly delays occurred, 
and some false starts were made, involving con- 
siderable irritation, both to artists and audience, 
and I cannot refrain from saying that it would 
have been a wise step on the part of the Com- 
mittee had they paid the conductor the compli- 
ment of asking him to conduct his own work, 
especially as there is reason to believe that the 
compliment would have been greatly appre- 
ciated. Although, at the same time, we have had 
only to speak highly of the conspicuous ability 
with which Mr. John Williams discharged the 
arduous duties of conductor, it would have 
been more appropriate by far for Mr. Jenkins to 
be entrusted with the baton for the first perfor- 
mance. 

Considering the work as a whole, I donot 
believe it is up to one or two of the other works 
which Mr. Jenkins has written. The orchestra- 
tion at times is rather out of proportion—such 
as giving too much prominence to the piccolo 
and reeds in some parts—at other times too 
much prominence given to the bass, especially 
the brass element, so that it was lacking in 
forming a good round body of orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

The solo parts were, in some instances, 
admirably sustained. Each artist met witha 
warm reception. Special mention should be 
made of the bass solo. “ Father of Heaven,’ 
splendidly rendered by Mr. Dd. Hughes. The 
solo, “ Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace,” admirably sung by our re 
nowned and ever-popular tenor, Mr. Ben Davies. 
Misses Maggie Davies, Mary Thomas, and Mr. 
Norman M. Jones, were exceedingly admired in 
their different sé/es, and their worthy ¢0- 
deavours towards gaining the desired success of 
the work. The choir, in some parts, exhibited 
lack of practice and perfect knowledge of the 
work, but the orchestra was very effective 
indeed, and sustained their share of the even 
ing’s work, under the direction of their able 
leader, Mr. Thomas Shaw, in a most worthy 
manner. 

Professor Rhys, on Monday night, deplored 
the want of oratorios dealing with Welsh : 
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Mr. C. Francis Lioyp, Mus. Bac. (Oxon.), 





Composer of the Suite in F, and one of the Musical Adjudicators. 


great events of other nations, It is felt that 
David Jenkins and Joseph Parry are doing ex- 
cellent work in this very direction, and all 
Welshmen will therefore unite in wishing them 
both a long life and strength to serve their 
country in the form which they have already 
done. 
MUSICAL REFORM. IN WALES, 
(ESPECIALLY IN RELATION TO THE 
EISTEDDFOD.) ~ 

The second meeting of the Cymmrodorian 
section was held at the Guildhall (Thursday 
morning), when Mr. C. Francis Lloyd, Mus. 
Bac. (Oxon.), read. an interesting paper ‘on the 
above subject—much the same theme as that 
on which he addressed the Liverpool Welsh 
National Society, about eighteen months ago. 
Mr. Dyved Lewys, the popular tenor, presided. 

Mr. Lloyd, in the course of his paper, the 
reading of which was frequently applauded, 
said :— 

“TI do not think I am far wrong in saying that 
the Eisteddfod of to-day is conducted practically 
upon the same lines as that of a hundred years 
ago. There can be no doubt, that in times past 
the people of Wales gained considerable dis- 
tinction in music, Fromall that history tells us, 
we are bound to admit—and we are naturally 
proud of it—that a love for music has always 
been a prominent characteristic of the Welsh- 
man. Look at our rich. store of national 
melodies! No nation in the world can boast 
of national melodies—folk-songs—which, for 
grandeur, pathos, and beauty, can surpass those 
of Wales. A people who could bequeath to us 
Sorich a store of beautiful melodies must have 
been imbued with an intense love for the ‘art 
of sweet sounds,’ But in comparing Wales at 
the present time with other countries it would 
almost seem, that because in times past we 
gained some distinction in mugic, we have 
latterly been content to sit still and comfort 
ourselves with the reflection that, being a musi- 
val people, music must of necessity progress of 
ts own accord amongst us: Need I say that no 
greater mistake than this could be made? We. 
may now venture to ask, Have not the promoters 
ofthe National Eisteddfod been practically sit- 
ling still in some-respects? Have we advanced 
with the times to the extent of making the 





Eisteddfod as productive of beneficial results to 
the development of art and science:amongst our 
people as we should have done? Is it not 
possible that we may have been too much 
occupied with the sordid desire to make our 
meetings financially successful-at all costs, and 
to count our festivals successful or otherwise 
according to the monetary surplus or deficit in 
which they result, utterly regardless of any 
artistic considerations? Surely this should not 
be the end and aim of our glorious Eisteddfod. 
I grant that it is essential that every Eisteddfod 
should be so conducted as to ‘make ends 
meet,’ but does it follow that because we adopt 
special means for promoting the advancement 
of art our meetings will suffer from a financial 
point of view? I think not. It is on the 
assumption that every one interested in our great 
national institution wishes to see it rise to every 
claim upon it, and faithfully discharge the re- 
sponsibilities which belong to it, and that we all 








look upon the Eisteddfod as an_ institution 
capable of giving a great impetus to the study 
and practice of music, that my suggestions to- 
day are-based. There are many ways in which 
I think improvements might be effected in the 
working of the Eisteddfod, but I shall content 
myself on this occasion with suggesting reform 
in two respects only. 

“My first suggestion is that a Council of 
Musicians be formed, who shall be entrusted 
with the musical arrangements of the National 
Eisteddfod. I would further suggest that this 
council consist of musicians upon whom the 
title or degree of ‘Pencerdd’ has been con- 
ferred,.and that the council meet once a year 
at least, during Eisteddfod week, to confirm 
the musical arrangements of the local com- 
mittee for the following year’s Eisteddfod, and 
to suggest any alterations that may be deemed 
advisable, each member of the council to be 
supplied with a copy of such arrangements at 
least fourteen days before they meet. Of the 
many advantages to be derived from the forma- 
tion of such a council I may mention the fol- 
lowing : 1. It would lead to a better selection 
of music for competition than is frequently de- 
termined upon at present by local committees. 
The musical committee of a National Eistedd- 
fod is never the same two years in succession, 
so that there is no opportunity for the acquire- 


those who are entrusted with the arrangement 
of matters of such importance. Who has not 
frequently heard it remarked by members of 
Eisteddfod committees that if they had any- 
thing to do with the next Eisteddfod they would 
have certain matters altered? Every one who 
has acted as an adjudicator in music will readily 
call to mind instances of errors in the selection 
of test pieces and in other matters due entirely 
to inexperience. How often have we been 
called upon to decide upon the merits of a com- 
petition for bass voices for which a test piece 
has been selected suitable only for a high 
baritone, or vice versd? On one occasion an 
entire symphony occupying thirty-five minutes 
in performance was given as the test piece for 
an orchestral band competition. This sym- 
phony, if it had been performed in its entirety 
by the four bands announced to compete, would 
have occupied nearly two hours and a half. 
Many other instances of injudicious selections 








might be mentioned, and still more of test 


MR. JOHN WILLIAMS, 
Conductor af the Eisteddfod Choir. 


ment of that experience which is essential to | 
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pieces devoid of artistic merit ; but it is hardly 
necessary to dwell at greater length upon the 
matter. I should like here to distinctly state 
that I have no intention of casting any reflection 
upon local committees. On the contrary, | 
think they are deserving of very great praise 
for the admirable manner in which they dis- 
charge the duties devolving upon them. Con- 
sidering all they have to contend with, it is truly 
marvellous that they do so well; and here I 
must particularly compliment the committee 
of the present Eisteddfod. With almost every- 
thing to learn, and probably little or no experi- 
ence to fall back upon, it cannot be expected 
that a committee as at present constituted 
should act as wisely and judiciously in the in- 
terests of artistic progress as such a council as 
I suggest. 2. It would probably tend to make 
the competitions productive of better results 
from an artistic point of view. Test pieces 
should invariably be chosen with a view not 
only to testing the capabilities of the competi- 
tors and developing their practical knowledge, 
but also with a view to cultivating their taste 
and widening their views. Too much care 
cannot, therefore, be bestowed upon the selec- 
tion of music, and the services of a council of 
experienced musicians which would answer all 
the purposes indicated would undoubtedly be 
of great assistance. 3. In the competitions for 
musical composition the services of the council 
would be especially useful. The conditions at 
present imposed upon candidates are often, if 
not altogether unreasonable, at least inadvis- 
able, and the form the competitions sometimes 
take is such that it is not surprising that the 
prizes have frequently to be withheld owing to 
the fact that no composition of sufficient merit 
has been sent in. 4. The degree of ‘ Pencerdd’ 
is the highest Welsh distinction that can be 
conferred upon a musician, and yet it is, so far 
as I can ascertain, a,purely ornamental one. 
The forming of all the gentlemen bearing it 
into a council would give the degree some real 
value, and make it an object of ambition to 
rising Welsh musicians. Such a council would 
add dignity to our National Eisteddfod, tend 
to make it an instrument of greater value to the 
progress of musical art, and help to make our 
national gatherings more successful both from 
an artistic and a financial point of view. 

“My second suggestion is that the National 
Eisteddfod should offer the same opportunities 
to Welsh composers as the great festivals of 
Birmingham, Leeds, Norwich, and the three 
choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford 
do to composers generally. The Eisteddfod 
has always endeavoured, by means of prizes 
offered for competition, to encourage young 
composers, and the experience of those who 
have acted as adjudicators goes to prove that 
there exists a fair amount of talent for musical 
composition in the Principality. But I do not 
think the Eisteddfod goes far enough in this 
direction. It is true that prizes are sometimes 
offered for the composition of works for voices 


<Pre———o 


THE bards, musicians, and /i/térateurs assem- 
bled in the morning at the Guildhall, marching 
thence in procession to the site of the Gorsedd 
in Castle Square, where the mystic ceremonies 
associated with the sacred circle were conducted 
under the presidency of Clwydfardd. Here 
several candidates for Ejisteddfodic honours 
were given degrees and initiated, and a bardic 
address was delivered by Watcyn Wyn. The 
Gorsedd was then formally closed, to be re- 
opened only on the occasion of next year’s 
Eisteddfod at Llanelly. The procession was re- 
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and orchestra in the form of the cantata, but 
they are not large enough to tempt our recog- 
‘nised musicians to compete for them—in fact, 
I think no prize would tempt them ;—conse- 
quently the works sent in are invariably those 
of students, not devoid of merit so far as they 
go, but certainly not matured works of art. It 
is not to be expected that our best musicians 
would be willing to spend their valuable time 
in the composition of works on a mere chance 
of gaining a prize. They want something cer- 
tain in view—some real incentive to produce 
the best work they are capable of. Past ex- 
perience has proved that the production of large 
works is a very unprofitable speculation—in- 
deed, it has generally been a matter of greater 
difficulty to get works adequately performed 
than to compose them. Is it surprising, then, 
that we have practically no répertoire of stan- 
dard works by Welsh composers to which we 
can point with pride as the direct fruit of our 
National Eisteddfod? It is surely equally as 
important that we should encourage our matured 
composers as that we should offer inducements 
to students. I would not interfere with the 
present practice of giving prizes for musical 
composition, but I would strongly urge that the 
evening concerts be made to serve the purpose 
of encouraging our best composers. Let the 
Musical Council be empowered to commission 
one or two Welsh composers to write works 
for performance at the evening concerts of the 
Eisteddfod. A certain sum might be set aside 
to defray the expense of publishing and ade- 
quately performing the works, the disposal of 
the copyright to be subject to arrangement be- 
tween the composer and the council. I venture 
to say that there would be no difficulty in 
finding composers willing and able to produce 
interesting works under these conditions ; and 
further, that in the course of a dozen years or 
so we should be able to point with pride to a 
respectable list of works directly: called into 
existence by the Eisteddfod. Such as that has 
been at Rhyl—Sau/ of Tarsus, and _ to-day 
St. David. This would be real encourage- 
ment where it is most needed, and would help, 
perhaps, more than anything else to forward 
the best interests of music in Wales. Such a 
course would also invest the evening concerts 
with greater interest and importance, and would 
probably add largely to their financial success. 
I would have the evening concerts raised to a 
very much higher standard than is at present 
aimed at, and as a first step in this direction I 
should like to see a conductor of some eminence 
appointed to direct the music, even if we had 
to go outside the Principality to find him—I 
mean such men as Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir 
Charles Hallé, Sir Joseph Barnby, Dr. Mac- 
kenzie, Dr. Villiers Stanford, or Mr. F. H. 
Cowen. The appointment of such men would 
in itself constitute a guarantee that the music 
would be the very best available ; it would also 
draw crowded audiences from all parts of the 
Principality, and the increased audiences would, 














Oe PourtA Day's Proceedings. 


formed, and escorted Bishop Lloyd, of Bangor, | 
the president for the day, to the pavilion for the | 
morning meeting. 

The proceedings at the pavilion commenced | 
shortly after 10 o’clock with a selection of music | 
by the Band of the 4th Battalion Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, and this was followed by the custom- | 
ary bardic addresses. Mr. William Evans then 
sang the Eisteddfod song, “ Baner ein Gwlad,” | 
in very good form, and was heartily applauded, | 
and the Bishop of Bangor’.subsequently ad- 





dressed the meeting. Conductors of the meet- | 


| rill. 
I imagine, more than‘cover the increased cost, 
It may be raised as an objection to the le, 
ment of an Englishman that it would tend 1, 
destroy the national character of the festiya) 
I do not think it would ; and, further, 1 an, 
strongly of opinion that the introduction of , 
little new blood would be an advantage in every 


way. I strongly urge that at the evening cop. | 


certs there should be a conductor of distinction, 
At the Pontypridd Eisteddfod last year p; 
Mackenzie, the adjudicator at the Morning 
meeting, was seated amongst the audience 
the night concert, whereas he should have been 
at the conductor’s desk. Seeing that Sir Joseph 
Barnby has been selected as an adjudicator jp 
the musical section at the Llanelly Eisteddfoq 
next year, I venture to suggest to the committee 
of that gathering the advisability of also utilising 
his services as a conductor at one of the even. 
ing concerts. We want our eyes open to what 
is going on around us. Of all the arts music 
is certainly. the most cosmopolitan, and [ am 
sure every impartial critic will agree that it has 
been a serious disadvantage in the past both to 
Welsh music and to Welsh musicians that we 
have been too exclusive. ‘Wales for the 
Welsh’ will not do in art, and in music es. 
pecially, that art which speaks the only lan. 


| guage understood in every part of the civilized 


world. If we would keep pace with the times, 
we must, whilst keeping an eye upon our own 
land, not be too proud to profit by the works of 
other nations. We must lay aside all feelings 
of exclusiveness and conceit, and deign to learn 
from those, of whatever nationality, who can 
prove themselves to be better men than our. 
selves. By so doing we shall not lower our- 
selves in the eyes of the world, but rather place 
ourselves in the position of being able to com- 
pete with other nations ; and with the natural 
musical gifts which undoubtedly exist among 
the Welsh people, who knows but that in the 
future we may bring to light a Handel ora 
Beethoven, a Gounod or even a Wagner !” 

Mr. Vincent Evans said that the National 
Eisteddfod Association would next year offer a 
prize of £50 for any musical composition, or- 
chestral or otherwise (hear, hear). Any young 
musician who might have a good composition 
in his locker might secure this prize, which 
would assist in the expense of its production in 
public. 

Mr. Jones-Morris (Portmadoc) urged that the 
Eisteddfod committee should take a greater 
interest in the production of the musical com- 
positions of promising Welsh musicians. He 
hoped that due attention would be given to 
the suggestions of Mr. Lloyd, and that some 
practical result would follow (hear, hear). 

Mr. Lewis Morris, M.A., in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the reader of the paper, remarked 
that Mr. Lloyd was not only a good Welshman, 
but the son of a good Welshman (hear, hear). 

Mr. Lloyd, in acknowledging the vote, said 
he wanted to see created in Wales a rcfertoire 
of the works of Welsh composers. 


<> 


ing—Cadvan and Gwynedd. Competition on 
the duett (tenor and bass), test piece, “ Bydd 
bur i Gymru Fad” (W. Davies), (Be true to 
Wales, be true), prize £3 3s. 28 competitors. 
This contest produced one of the best demon- 
strations of the week, and which included ex 
ceptionally fine singing. : 
Mr. Emlyn Evans, in giving the adjudication, 
said it was a thing upon which Wales deserve 
to be congratulated that her sons engaged in 
daily toil were capable of such ‘an excellent 
performance as this. The adjudicators felt 
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Mr. J. H. RopeERts, Mus. Bac. (Cantab.), 
(Pencerdd Gwynedd), 


4 rv of the overture “‘ Caractacus,” and one a7 the 
a *: Musical Adjudicators. 


sorry there were not four prizes, as every one of 
the parties had sung worthily. Two of them, 
however, had excelled, and it was to be hoped 
that their voices would be heard often in the 
future, as they were destined to swell the ranks 
of Welsh professional musicians. The prize 
was divided between Messrs. Thomas Thomas 
and D. Jerome, Wrexham, and Messrs. J. Lewis 
and Gwilym Taf, Pontypridd. 5 


_Adjudication on the brass band ‘ quick step compe- 
tition. Bands to select their own piece, and to start 
from Carnarvon railway station at 9.30 a.m., and play 
from thence through Bangor Street, Bridge Street, to 
the Castle entrance. j 

Adjudicator : Bandmaster George Miller, Mus. Bac., 
Cantab. 

The following bands entered as competitors :— 

Nantlle Vale Brass Band. : 

Llan Festiniog Band. 

Gossages Soap Works Prize Band. 

Widnes Subscription Prize Band. 

The Morgan Cwmtawe Brass Band. 


Mr. Miller, after a detailed adjudication, 
pointing out that their chief fault was that the 
step was too fast, awarded the 1st prize, £3 35., 
to the Llan Ifestiniog Band, conducted by Mr. 
Gladney, and the 2nd prize, £2 2s., to the 
Morgan Cwmtawe Band, conducted by Mr. 
Oliver Grant. ; 

Triple harp competition, test piece, ‘‘ Cynghansail 
Cymru,” with variations (Parry’s ‘‘ Welsh Harper,”’ vol. 
i., page 43), prize £3. 3 competed. 

Mr. John Thomas, in giving the award, said, 
“Whether it be the pedal or triple harp, it is 
the national instrument of Wales. The triple 
harp has been associated with bards and musi- 
cians from time immemorial; and we are in- 
debted to this venerable instrument for much of 
our national music. But an advance has been 
made in these modern times, times which have 
improved our national instrument, and given us 
the pedal harp, whichis a great improvement 
upon the old one (triple harp). 

“The best competitor to-day has exhibited 
wonderful ability, and has played exceptionally 
fine. For you will understand that the chro- 
matic row of strings is in the middle between 
other two rows, and when there is need for a 
chromatic note, the performer has to perform 
quite a surgical performance to give that note. 
The best to-day has been most rigorous in 
teaching the chromatic strings, and has played 
far more than deserving the prize. Best: Mas- 
ter Rosser Pearce, Treherbert.” 


Adjudication on tHe descriptive chorus on a Welsh 
torical subject, with full orchestral accompaniment, 
and an arrangement for piano and harmonium, the com- 
set to select words. Prize, given by the National 
dfod Association, £a0. 





Mr. John Thomas delivered the award of the 
adjudicators, when it appeared that four com- 
positions had been received; but, having regard 
to the fact that this was the principal contest 
in musical composition, they considered that 
neither of the choruses received had sufficient 
merit to warrant them in awarding the prize. 
Of the compositions received the best was that 
of “ Prestissimo.” The adjudicators hoped the 
prize would. be offered again on a future occa- 
sion, and. that it would then produce better 
work. 

Choral competition, for congregational choirs, each 
choir to be composed of members of one congregation, 
5 to 50 voices. Anthem: ‘‘ Byw yw yr Arglwydd 
‘Praise ye the Lord "), D.. Emlyn Evans, First prize, 

410; second prize, £3. 

The following choirs entered as competitors :-— 

Cor Lianrug, Conductor: Mr. O. R. Griffith. 

St. John’s Church, Bootle, Choir. Conductor: Mr. 
Alexander Phipps, Mus. Bac. oo 

Cor Salem, Llanllyfni. Conductor: Mr. D. Washing- 
ton Davies, 

The adjudication was delivered by Mr. C. F. 
Lloyd, Mus. Bac., whe expressed himself satis- 
fied with the singing of both choirs (the second- 
named choir not appearing), though the voices 
were perhaps of an inferior quality. He regret- 
ted that no old Welsh hymn tune had been 
introduced as a test piece, for nowhere except 
in Wales could hymn-singing be properly heard. 

Competition : Pianoforte Solo, ‘‘ Rondo & la Polon- 


aise" (W.S. Bennett). First prize (given by Messrs. S. 
and P. Erard, 18, Great Marlborough Street, W.), an 





Mr. C. A. JONEs, 
Chairman of the Musical Commuttee. 


Erard Centenary Gilt Medal and & 10 ; Second prize, an 
Erard Centenary Silver Medal (given by the firm) and 
£2 2s. ; Third prize, £1 1s. 

Mr. John Thomas, speaking for the adjudica- 
tors, declared that they had been. perfectly as- 
tounded by the excellence of the preliminary 
contest. There were eighty-three candidates, 
and fully half of their number deserved being 
brought before the audience. This was why 
they had stretched a point, and allowed as many 
as six to appear. The successful competitor 
was Miss Callis, Sheffield, a pupil of Miss Shead, 
Carnarvon, A second prize-was awarded to 
Miss Millicent Richards, Birkenhead, and third 
prize to Mr. Tom Morgan, Aberdare. Referring 
to the last named, Mr. Thomas said that Mr. 
Morgan had attained success without early 
cultivation, and had competed at the Royal 
Academy of Music with the sons of professional 
musicians who had received special advantages, 
‘and it was impossible to withhold the scholar- 
ship from him. © (Cheers.) 


The Princess Ahmadee (of the Royal House 
of Delhi, India) was at this stage introduced to 
the audience: by the conductor. The princess, 
who was one of the artists engaged for the con- 
cert, gave an. exquisite rendering of Tosti’s La 
Serenata, and was vociferously applauded and 
recalled. 


Bass Solo. Competition: Test piece,—Recit., ‘‘ He 
measured the waters" ; Solo, ‘‘ He layeth the beams,” 
from Handel’s /sraed in Egypt. Prize, £2 28. 33 com- 
petitors, 


This was a very good competition—a very 
difficult test piece, which requires an exception- 
ally good voice to render it worthily, the solo 
having a range of pitch over two octaves. 

Best: Mr. John Lewis, Pontypridd. 


Choral Competition for Children: 50 to 60 voices. 
No member of choir to be over 16 years of age on date 
of competition. (a) Rhan-gan (Part Song), ‘ Plant 
Wlad” (‘‘ Hurrah for the Country") (David Parry) ; é) 
Cyd, (Chorus), ‘‘ Mil Croesaw Lion" (‘* Hail, Graci- 
ous Queen"), from Fairy Revels"' (E. Broome). 
prize, £10 ; Second prize, £3. 

The following choirs entered as competitors :— 

Cér y Band of Hope, Ebenezer, Bangor. Conductor : 
ar?» Arthur Williams. 
oad 4 Plant y Wlad (Rhos). Conductor: Mr. John 
right, : 

Cor Plant Talysarn. Conductor: Mr. J. W. Jones. 


First 


The last-named choir did not make an ap- 
pearance. 

Ist, Bangor ; 2nd, Rhos, 

Mr. Ben Davies,'on making his appearance 
on the stage to sing Dr. Parry’s song, “ Gwlad 
fy ngenedigaeth,” received quite an ovation, the 
large audience rising to their feet to greet the 
favourite Welsh tenor. His rendering was 
most effective, and moved the audience into a 
high pitch of enthusiasm. In answer to an en- 
core, Mr. Davies sang, “O na byddai’n haf o 
hyd” (“O! that summer smiled for aye” 
(W. Davies.) 

Competition : Trio (S., T. and B.). Test piece, '‘ The 
Angel's Night Song,” from Saul of Tarsus (Dr. ]. 
Parry). Prize, £3 35. 19 competitors. Best: Miss 
Beatrice Edwards and party, Cardiff. A special second 
prize was also given to Mr. Thos, ‘Thomas and party, 
Wrexham. 4 

Tenor Solo Competition : ‘Test piece,—Recit., ‘‘Oh! 
how familiar to mine ear" ; Solo, ‘‘ Remember, O Lord,” 
from the Fadl of Babylon (Spohr). Prize, £2 25. 35 
competitors. Best: Mr. J. L. Thomas; Rhymney. 

me Band Contest : Brag El ern First 
prize, £20; Second prize, £7; Third prize, . Ad- 
judicator: Mr. George ish, Mus. Bac., Cantab., 
Bandmaster of the Royal Marine Light Infantry, The 
following bands entered the competition :— 

Gossage's Soap Works Prize Band. 

The Widnes Subscription Prize Band. 

Llan Festiniog Silver Band. 

Newtown Band. 

Wrexham Borough Brass Band. 

The Morgan Cwmtawe Brass Band. 

Nantlle Vale Brass Band. 


First, Llan Ffestiniog (conducted by Mr. J. 
Gladney) ; 2nd, Nantlle (conducted by Mr. Tom 
Sere Roberts) ; 3rd, Widnes (conducted by Mr. 
Alexander Owen). 

Immediately the pavilion was cleared, the 
gates were again thrown open for the many 
thousands of people waiting outside for admis 
sion to the evening concert. 





Mr. T. SHaw, 





Leader of the Orchestra. 
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FourtH GRAND EVENING CONCERT. 
President : Mr. Lloyd-George, M.P. 
The following miscellaneous programme was 
gone through :— 
Part I, 
**Morning Prayer " 
Penrhyn Choral Union, 
*Cenwch i'm yr Hen pricey 
Mr. Norman Jones. 
‘** Oh, how I love thee” 
—J. Haydn Parry. 
Miss Jennie Roberts. 
** A Soldier's song "” 
Mr. David Hughes. 
**Golden Days" 
The Princess Ahmadee. 
‘*Gwlad y Delyn"’ (encored) John Henry, | 
Mr. William Evans, 
' » aa 
0 - 1 ae Fi seat ” \ (enccred) Bellini. 
Miss Maggie Davies. 
‘** Reverie’ (encored) John Thomas. 
Mr. John Thomas. 
(Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen). 
“- «The Skipper ’’ (encored) 
Mr. John Henry Dew. 
‘*Thy Voice Revives My Heart” 


Part Song . Mendelssohn. 
Can 


Song 


Song Mascheroni. 


Song Sullivan, 


Can 
Song 


Harp Solo 


Song .. Jude. 


Air (Samson & 


Delilah) Saint Saéns. 
Madame Marian McKenzie. 


} (encored) Handel. 


Recit 
Air 


Duett 


7 Ss ss 
Part Song Rogers. 


Song Pinsuti, 


Song Blumenthal. 


‘* Deeper and Deeper still” 
** Waft her Angels” 
Mr. Ben Davies. 
‘Crudel Perche’’ (Figaro) A/osart. 
Miss Mz aggie Davies and Mr. David Hughes. 
Part Il. 
(2) ‘‘ Sweet and Low” } 
(4) ‘** The River Floweth" § Dr. 
Penrhyn Choral Union. 
Canu Penillion gyda’r Tannau (Penillion singing with 
the Harp) (excored), 
Kos Dar. 
* The last Watch” 
Mr. Norman M. Jones. 
‘The Old, Old Story ’’ 
Madi ame Marian McKe nzie. 
Song . " The Holy City” Stephen Adams. 
Mr. Wilfiam Evans. 

Harp Solo ** Tl Papagallo”’ Parish Alvars. 
Miss Mary Hughes (Telynores Menai) (excor ed). 
Song ** Connais tule pays”? (Mignon) A mdrose 

Thomas. 
The Princess Ahmadee, 

Duett ‘The Sailor Sighs’”’ .. Balfe. 
Madame Marian McKenzie and Mr. Ben Davies. 
Song ‘Revenge’. Hatton. 

Mr. David Tughes. 
“Spring ”’ (encored) 
Miss Maggie Davies. 
‘* Bay of Biscay "’ (encored) 
Mr. Ben Davies, 
‘Yn Nyffryn Clwyd” 
(0) * ‘Yeneiantad y Brenin” 
(c) Ar hyd y Nos” 
, ’enrhyn Choral Union, 
‘ Hen Wlad fy Nhadau’ ‘and ‘God save the 
Queen, 


Song .. LTenschel. 


Song Davy. 


(a) Arr, Dr. 


Welsh Airs 
Al Rogers, 


Finale 


The Penrhyn Choral Union, who had. the 
honour of appearing before the Prince of Wales 
at Penrhyn Castle, sang under the conductor- 
ship of Dr. Roland Rogers. I was glad to 
see him commanding his forces as of old in 
such a masterly manner. The choir rendered 
their parts magnificently, and was a great attrac- 
tion at the closing concert—filling the orchestra 
seats, and numbering close upon 300, This 
choir, under Dr. Rogers, were the winners of 
chief prizes at the Denbigh, Cardiff, Liverpool, 
and London Eisteddfodau. - We all heartily 
greeted our world-renowned tenor, Mr. Ben 
Davies, who thrilled the vast audience with the 
Celtic fire which he threw so heartily into his 


| 
| 


“having been on tour in Germany and America, 
his voice is more powerful, though still sustain- 
ing that beautiful sweetness and mellowness. 
Mr. Norman M. Jonesy and Miss Jennie 
Roberts were novices at a national Eisteddfod, 
but both created a very favourable impression, 
‘their singing being rapturously applauded. 


John Henry.’ We hope that their future musical career will 
(‘Cigarette’) be still brighter, and that they will be heard 


often in our national festivals, both having been 
gifted with splendid tenor and soprano voices 
| respectively. 

Special mention must be made of Miss 
_Maggie Davies, Messrs. Wm. Evans, Dd. 
Hughes, and J. H, Dew, who all rendered their 
different songs in a worthy manner, especially 
| Miss Davies and Mr. Evans, both being looked 


‘upon as real examples of Welsh soprano and 
| tenor. 





Barnby, 





Mr. David Hughes created a very fine 
impression in his song “ Revenge,” which dis- 
played his fine bass voice to advantage. 

One of the most interesting items at this 


‘concert was a harp duett by Mr. Jno. Thomas 


and Miss Mary Hughes (Telynores Menai) a 
pupil of Mr. Thomas, being an encore ect to 
a harp solo by the latter. 

The Penillion singing by Eos bar, accom- 
panied on the triple harp by Telynor Seiriol, 
was very well received. 

At the close of the Eisteddfod concert, Mr. 
Lloyd-George, M.P., who had previously de- 
cided not to speak, was induced to say a few 
words to the audience. Taking advantage of 
an interval in the programme, Mr. George, who 
was received with loud cheers, said in the first 
place he desired to congratulate them in Welsh 
on the success of; the Welsh Eisteddfod 
(applause). It was well for every Welshman 
to know of the success of the Eisteddfod. It 
was a matter to boast of (hear, hear). It was 
a proof that Welsh people valued the muse and 
song when other countries and nations were 
sunk in barbarity. No other-nation had any- 
thing like it. What: the: bullfight was to the 
Spaniard, the carnival to the Italian, and horse- 
racing to the Englishman, the Eisteddfod was 
to Wales. Ladas.for England, Elvet for Wales 
(laughter and loud applause). The matter to 
boast of, he considered, was that it was so, but 
it gave him greater pride because it was a 
proof of the possibilities inherent in the Welsh 
people (applause). The people that could 
make its national festivity a festival of thought, 
of such a nation it was possible to hope great 
things (hear, hear). The songs that had been 
rendered at that Eisteddfod appealed to the 
highest characteristics of their nature. They 
had congregated at that Eisteddfod people 
drawn from all classes and sections of the 
Welsh nation, and they had never failed to 
give an affirmative answer to every appeal 
made to their highest feelings (applause). The 
Eisteddfod would do more for Wales in the 
future than it had done in the past, if it taught 


different songs. 1 am happy to state that, after) Welshmien ‘to take full ‘advantage of the re- 


PUR cn 
sources that were in their nature, not only to 
raise their Hen Wlad to its former eminence, 
but to raise it to a higher eminence stili (loud 
applause). 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
EISTEDDFOD ASSOCIATION. 


The annual joint meeting of the Eisteddfog 
and Gorsedd Associations was held in the after 
noon at the Guildhall. Prof. Rhys presided, 
Amongst others present were the Archdruid 
Clwydfardd, Principal Owen, E, Vincent Evans 
(secretary), and Eifionydd (registrar). 

Mr. Vincent Evans presented the 14th annual 
report, which reviewed the events of the past year 
and stated that the Llanelly list of subjects had 
been approved by the executive committee, Jn 
connection with the Llanelly Eisteddfod nex 
year the executive committee had decided upon 
a new departure, namely, to offer to Welsh com. 
posers a prize of £50 for a musical composition 
in classical form for either orchestra or choir, the 
intention being to give a stimulus to musical 
study in its highest form.- The association had 
published two volumes, namely, the “ Transac. 
tions of the Swansea Eisteddfod,” and the 
“History of Welsh Literature from 1650 to 
1850,” by Mr. Charles Ashton. The accounts 
which were considered satisfactory, showed a 
favourable balance at the commencement of 
the year of £377 and at the end of £365. The 
only application for the Eisteddfod of 1896 was 
that of Llandudno. 

On the motion of Mr. Ellis Pierce, seconded 
by Mr. Beriah G. Evans, the report was adopted. 

The Rev. Elfed Lewis (the chaired bard) 
formally presented to the meeting the list of 
subjects at Llanelly Eisteddfod, and mentioned 
specially that with the view of bringing the 
Eisteddfod into touch with the University 
College, the Llanelly committee were offering a 
scholarship of £40, tenable at a university. 

The Revs. J. Morgan and R. J. Williams and 
Messrs. T. W. Griffith and John Roberts 
attended as a deputation from the provisiona 
committee of Llandudno with the request that 
the Eisteddfod: of 1896 be held in that town. 
They stated that the place was centrally and 
conveniently situated, and that the guarantee 
fund had already reached £1,150. — 

Festiniog, it appears,"had intended to makean 
application, but withdrew in favour of Llan 
dudno. : 

The Rev.,G. Tecwyn Parry moved, and Mr. 
W. T. Rees seconded, that the application of 
Llandudno be granted. This was supported by 
Rev. Cadvan Davies, Mr. Isaac Foulkes, the 
Rev. Watkin Williams, and passed unanimously. 

‘A sub-committee which had been appointed 
to consider: the practicability of having a mov- 
able pavilion for Eisteddfod meetings reported 
that they had not come to any decision, and the 
matter was postponed. 

The officers and council were reappointed, the 
only change being the addition of Principal 





Owen as a vice-president. - 
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